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Special care is needed to keep hair sweet and clean in hot 
weather. A healthy scalp is essential to soft, bright hair. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


makes a perfect shampoo. Cleanses delightfully, removes 
dandruff or excess oil, gives the hair the proper lustre. 


25 cents at all dealers. 


Our booklet and trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream sent for 5 cents to pay postage ; 
Special Offer or for 10 cents the same and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Dept. Z, Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE NEW 
Harpers WEEKLY 


EGINNING with the issue of July 5th, 
1902, HARPERS WEEKLY will become 
unique among the periodicals of the world. 

It will have a new cover, printed in colors 
and designed to indicate the distinctively 
American quality of its contents. 

It will have a new form, more modern, com- 
pact, and attractive, and easier to handle. 

The illustrations, for forty-five years the 
most artistic and best published, will surpass 
the WEEKLY’S own standard. 

Under the present editorship, the WEEKLY’S 
“Comment” has become famous, and is to-day 
far more widely quoted than any other similar 
expressions ef opinion. The department has 
become so important, in fact, that it will be 
greatly amplified) in the new form, filling an 
entire section, and containing, in addition 
to “Comment,”’ the latest information regard- 
ing books, popular science, and finance. 

The number of pages will vary in accordance 
with requirements, but in no case will adver- 
tisements be permitted to diminish the number 
of pictures or quantity of text. The first num- 
ber will comprise thirty-eight pages, including 
a double-page picture in colors. 

Its chief aim will be to help Americans to 
equip themselves mentally and morally for a 





Reduced Facsimile of Heading of Editorial Section 


Editorial section for the week ending July 5, 1902. 





successful performance of the task of world- 
wide civilization which confronts their country 
in taking, at the beginning of the century, 
first place among the nations of the earth. 

Regular contributors to the columns of the 
WEEKLY comprise W. D. Howells, Mark 
Twain, Anthony Hope, Richard Harding Davis, 
Robert W. Chambers, Gilbert Parker, E. S. 
Martin, Booth Tarkington, Sydney Brooks, 
Henry Loomis Nelson, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Carl Snyder, E. W. Townsend, Hamblen Sears, 
and many specialists and younger writers 
whose names promise to become equally 
familiar. 

The regular edition of the WEEKLY has 
increased nearly twenty thousand copies in 
the past six months; it is this encouragement 
which has induced expansion upon the same 
lines of conduct that has won so signal a mark 
of public appreciation. 

The subscription price of the WEEKLY 
is four dollars a year, but we want every cul- 
tivated man and woman in America to have 
an opportunity to become acquainted with 
it in its new form. We have decided, there- 
fore, to make an exceptional offer. 

We will send you the new HARPERS 


WEEKLY for three months on receipt of fifty 
cents. 


This offer applies only to subscriptions 
beginning with the issue of July 5, 1902. 
Remit to 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


From the NeW York Herald 
““ HARPER’S WEEKLY, under the editorship of Mr. George Harvey, is establish- 
ing a new record for itself. It is remarkable for the number, variety, and excel- 
lence of its illustrations, especially the colored ones, which mark an epoch in the 
history of illustrated weeklies. The editorial columns are forcible, terse, and 
interesting. Altogether, the new management is to be congratulated on its 
success.”’ 


From the New York Sun 
‘* HARPER’S WEEKLY, the old and always admirable friend of many thousands 
of our own friends and readers, has surprised them and us this week by a new mani- 
festation of energy and artistic and literary resourcefulness. The change of form, 
methods and make-up is a marvellous improvement, accomplished under the spirited 
editorial management of Mr. George Harvey.”’ 


From the Philadelphia Times 


“ HARPER’S WEEKLY is a really broad and able national weekly. It is a credit 
to the ample resources of modern printing and illustration.” 


From the New York Mail and Express 


“Tt is ‘ up to date’ in all departments. . . . Contains the best work procurable 
here and abroad.” 


From the NeW York Journal 


“The influence of a vigorous personality is seen on every page. 


From the New York World 


“On every page it anticipates and meets the public wants in the field which 
HARPER’S WEEKLY so admirably fills.’ 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser 


““ An uncommon degree of interest attaches to HARPER’S WEEKLY, not merely 
on account of the promise of good things contained in an array of well-known names 
among the contributors, but also because of the evidence it offers that with the 
assumption by Mr. Harvey of the editorial chair this periodical is entering upon 
a new and distinctly promising era.” 


From The Standard 


“One of the most pronounced hits of modern journalism has been made by the 
new pages of ‘Comment’ in HARPER’S WEEKLY. The paragraphs are un- 
signed, but at their head is printed a list of contributors, which includes such names 
as William Dean Howells, John Kendrick Bangs, Henry Loomis Nelson, E. S. 
Martin, Edward W. Townsend, Henry Mills Alden, and others from week to week 
of equal note. Not. the least interesting point about these paragraphs is the re- 
markable extent to which they are copied all over the country—probably more 
than the contents of any other periodical. The spirit of the paragraphs is wholly 
patriotic and optimistic, and their general effect brilliant. They set the highwater 
mark for modern journalistic enterprise.” 
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For Your Summer Reading 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


RANSON’S FOLLY 


“ The best collection of his best work.” 


Two Novelettes and Three Sparkling Stories. With 16 full-page illustrations. 
Just Published. $1.50 











= Novels of Genuine Humor 
CS) 
Zz. 3 AT SUNWICH PORT. By W. W. Jacoss. = 
8 “ Genuinely and spontaneously humorous.”—N. Y. Mail and Express. > 
aoe < 
oF o 
x THE ONE BEFORE. By Barry Pain. $1.25. Re 
3 “‘ Clever, humorous, full of good things.” —London Daily News. wn 
en MS 
8 °. & 
D: : 
mes 8 Sparkling Studies in Character ‘-) 
a} = 
$ = | WISTONS. By Mites Amser. 4° m 
$ { ) S “ Full of sheer insight and the sense of beauty.”—Academy. = = jee ‘e) 
i = 
+ MONICA and Other Stories. By Paut Bourcet. se ~ 
3 (<) e. “For sincerity and distinction among the best things he has done.” =< e») 
r- ss} —N.Y. Tribune. 5 hong ~ 
2 A E THE COURAGE OF CONVICTION. By T. R. SuLtivan. A} S 
4 ° 8 “* Master of an agreeable and finished style.”—N. Y. Sun. 2 & <= 
c ae : * 5 6 ; 
™ . . 
% bed a8 Stories of Musical Over-Culture _= © 
om vo | S 
Q © % 4| MELOMANIACS. By James HuUNEKER. o O 
Bp F “ Of all American musical critics, Huneker is the most brilliant.” ° z > 
” < —London Musical Standard. Cy oS 
> 23 mm $& es) 
- oO = 
3 é 09 
fe) > >? Novels of Plot and Action 7 * 
a sie 
> (x) £$| A PASTEBOARD CROWN. By Ciara Morris. = |= : 
e ig “ From beginning to end the book sparkles.”—Brooklyn ZLagée, 0 A ~ 
Ze 37-2 => 
= mal ‘“3'"| AT LARGE. By E. W. Hornune. 3 
~ “ Has freshness, cleverness, and originality.”—Baltimore Sux. ° = fomee é 
o So ® 
= | THE GAME OF LOVE. By Benjamin Swirt. ? § < 
mus ob “ This novel is interesting and unusual.’”’—London Saturday Review. 4 
_ Ao 
me Ss 4 a. zZ 
~~ . —— » Nw Q 
Q > 2 Romances of Locality (sj¢Fy wo? t | : 
“ = | ALIENS. By Mary Tappan WricHT. e 
a. “ Humor, pathos, tragedy, and the cool, crisp exercise of logic are all found x — 
# in ‘ Aliens.” —N. Y. Times Saturday Review. S. 
Oo 
Y = THE OPPONENTS. By Harrison ROBERTSON. 3 
S “ Most interesting story he has yet told.”—Philadelphia Press. 
rs S 
4 THE MASTER OF CAXTON. By Hitpecarp Brooks. | °. 
om < “Charm belonging to the born story-teller.”—Oxtlook. * 
: Each $1.50 except THE ONE BEFORE. 
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fe POSSESSORS, 
49,762 PURCHASERS. « 
| HEIRS Wanted 


To THE OWNERS OF THE Copies of the Genuine, Complete, and Authorized Ninth Edition 
of the ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA imported into the U. S. 


All persons who have bought or inherited genuine sets of the ENcyCLoP#pIA 
BRITANNICA will learn something very greatly to their advantage if they will at once com- 
municate with us. We do not wish the names and addresses of those persons who bought 
sets of us, for such names we already have. Nor do we wish the names of those who 
have bought pirated, garbled, imperfect, and mutilated sets, and we therefore state that the 
imported and authorized copies bear the imprint on the title-page of Adam & Charles 
Black, of Edinburgh and London; or Charles Scribner & Sons, of New York; or of 
Samuel H. Hall, of New York. . Undoubtedly many owners of the garbled and imperfect, 
sets will write us for what we are prepared to send you, and in order to secure ourselves 
against them, we ask you to look on the final page of any one of your volumes, and state 
in your letter the name and address of the printers which you will find there. We shall 
then know from that name and address whether the writer has one of the genuine or one 
of the imperfect and pirated copies. 

All persons who have the authorized EncycLop@#pia Britannica, and will com- 
municate with us at once, will learn something of great profit to themselves. 


Address: THE MANAGER, “ THE TimMEs” (LONDON), 225 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Book Salesmen Wanted 


When calling please ask for Mr. Grant 
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Successful work will bring large profits. Only men 
who have had experience and succeeded in selling S B k 
high-priced books or many-volumed sets need apply. ave on 00 S 
In writing state previous experience, &c. 
Address: A. B. C., 
Box 111, Madison Square Branch, 
New York Post Office 


Whenever you need any book, or 
any information about books, write 
to me and you will receive prompt 
attention and low prices. 















A limited number of sets of the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica” can be obtained for 
a first payment of One Dollar, and 21 
Jurther Monthly Payments of One Dollar 
each. The “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
the greatest and best work of reference in 
the world, has never been obtainable at 
such prices and on such terms before, and 
this offer is made now for a limited number 
of sets and during a limited period only. 
Address: W. J. KELLEY, 

P. O. Box 822, 

NEW YORK 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is 
very complete. 









An Assortment of Catalogues 
and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent fora 10-cent stamp. 






F. E. GRANT 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 
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Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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“AN EMPHATICALLY HUMAN BOOK” 


Those Black Diamond Men 


THREE EDITIONS SN By WILLIAM 


SOLD IN i> F. GIBBONS 
TWO ~~) 


WEEKS 








Illustrated 
$1.50 


“A TALE OF THER . y> sae Fr 
ANTHRAX ‘@ aL ERE 


| ™ « DOUBLY 
STRIKES — (FLEMING Hi. OU 


WELCOME 
JUST AT PRES- 
GAMUT OF THE ENT. . . . REFUSES 


MINER’S LIFE” TO BE FORGOTTEN.” 


—Chicago Record-Heraild. —N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


HOW THE UNDERGROUND HALF LIVES 


THE OUTLOOK “Me: GIBBONS has evidently lived among the 


says: miners, has studied every phase of mining life, 

“ and presents the conditions of mining regions fairly and 

THE BRISK with sympathy. There are both true feeling and full 

ACTION OF knowledge in this semi-fictitious picture of the life of 

the coal miner. It is a series of dramatic human scenes, 

THE STORY sometimes with thrilling incidents, sometimes of tragic 

intensity, sometimes touched with humor. The volume 

HOLDS THE is written from plain, heartfelt interest in the ‘ black 

ATTENTION = diamond’ men, its characters are typical, and the brisk 
action of the story holds the attention firmly.” 


FIRMLY.” —The Outlook. 


THE WHOLE 











FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
Néw York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto, 27 Richmond St., W. 
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Napoleonder 


From the Russian 


Translated with an introduction by GEORGE KENNAN, Author of “ Siberia and the 
Exile Syst-m,” “ Campaigning in Cuba,” etc., etc. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


FOLK TALES OF NAPOLEON 


The Napoleon of the People 


From the French of Honoré de Balzac 





appeared as a chapter in his “ Country Doctor.” 


and career as related to a group of French peasants by one of his old soldiers. 
is regarded as a great leader and conqueror, “ created to be the father of soldiers,” and aided, if 
not directly sent, by God, to show forth the power and the glory of France. 

These folk-tales, as Mr. Kennan says in his introduction, are “to the anthropologist and the 
student of human nature extremely valuable as self-revelations of national character; and even to 
the historian and the biographer they have some interest as evidences of the profoundly deep im- 
pression made by Napoleon’s personality upon two great peoples—the Russians and the French.” 

The book is artistically printed by the De Vinne Press in large type on fine paper, with broad 


margins, and appropriately bound. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR, net 


‘‘Folk Tales of Napoleon’? may be obtained from your bookseller, or will be 
sent on receipt of $1.10 by the Outlook Company, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 


The first is altogether new to English readers, and is a remarkably vigorous apologue, in which 
the Russian peasants’ conception of Napoleon as a devil-created scourge is joined with a stron 
ethical lesson. The legend in its original form was set forth in the racy, idiomatic, highly ellipti- 
cal language of the common Russian muzhik, and was therefore very difficult of translation, but 
Mr. Kennan has succeeded remarkably well in preserving the spirit and flavor of the original. 

‘¢The Napoleon of the People” was first put into literary form by Honoré de Balzac, and 
It purports to be the story of Napoleon’s life 


In it Napoleon 











The Man 
Without a Country 


BIRTHDAY EDITION 


Only two thousand and eighty copies of this 
edition were printed and the plates were then 
destroyed. The eighty copies on Japan paper, 
signed by Dr. Hale, were sold immediately on 
publication, and copies have since been sold 
for Thirty Dollars—four times the original price. 
The regular edition is not yet exhausted, and 
copies may be obtained from your bookseller 
or from the Outlook Company. 


Price Three Dollars, net 


“Dr. Hale has written a charming preface to 
the edition, telling the story of his writing the 
book, and the book itself is brought out with 
such simple elegance and perfect taste that it 
lends an added distinction to the story. It has 
large type, wide margins, gilt top, and deckle 
edges—fortunately not uncut—a plain red cloth 
cover, and a frontispiece portrait sketched from 
life of America’s venerable and most distin- 
guished man of letters.”"— Zown and Country. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, Publishers 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 





SECOND EDITION 


Parables of Life 


The first edition of Hamilton W. Mabie’s 
“ Parables of Life” has been exhausted 


and the second edition is now ready. 


The Parables are brief interpretations, in 
the form of imaginative incidents and situa- 
tions, of the greater truths and deeper ex- 
periences of life. Dr. Henry van Dyke has 
said of them: “They touch with a loving 
and reverent hand the inmost experiences of 
personal life, Here one finds the thoughts 
and feelings that one has failed to under- 
stand, because they lie so close to the heart, 
translated out of familiarity into intimacy.” 

‘Parables of Life’’ may be obtained 


from your bookseller for One Dollar, or 
a copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 











of $1.10 by the Outlook Company. 










































FOUR COOLING NOVELS 





A GREAT VERANDA NOVEL 
The Lady Paramount 


By Henry HARLAND, Author of “ The Cardinal’s Snuff- 
box” (85,000). t2mo. $1.50, 


The 50th Thousand just printed! 


N.Y. Times’ Saturday Review: a 
“There are some books which woo one to the Spring- 
time. Such a book is Henry Harland’s latest —, The 
Lady Paramount.’ Enjoyment of it would not com- 
plete unless it were read in the park, under the trees, or 
while idly swinging in a hammock, It is fresh, sweet, 
and pure—now rare praise.” 
The Evening Sun: k 
“Tt is the wittiest and brightest book of the season.” 


DOLF WYLLARDE’S TROPICAL NOVEL 


The Story of Eden 


Decorative cover. 12mo. $1.50, 


The Brooklyn Eagle writes: 

“A brilliant, very entertaining novel, full of lively con- 
versation, and free from any sort of morbidness or dreary 
pretension—very frank and unaffected. For once in a way 
everything comes out all right; the dreaded witness was, 
in fact, dead; so Madge’s secret remains conveniently 
buried forever—and that is how it happens in real life 
more frequently than not.” 








GENIAL SOCIAL SATIRE 


Comments of a Countess 


12mo. $1.00 met. 
The N. Y. Sun: 

“Didn’t Elizabeth of the famous ‘Visits’ marry an 
Earl? To the best of our recollection she did. There is 
much of the same sort of cleverness in this book as in the 
other. Carlton, who is the author of the preface, says: 
‘ |’ve read every word and I like it. We agree with Carl- 


ton. ‘This particular countess is all right.” 
The N.Y. Commercial Advertiser: — | 
“The ‘Comments’ are wonderfully bright and clever.” 








BRIGHT, LIGHT, AMUSING 


An English Girl in Paris 
Decorative cover. l2mo. $1.50, 

This story shows, in a delightfully witty and humorous 
vein, very cleverly drawn pictures of the life of an English 
girl in French society, as compared with that of the much 
chaperoned French mademoiselle. It is really witty and 
amusing. Our freedom-loving American girl will find the 
social restrictions of her French cousin an entertaining 
study. 





a" Tf you want suggestions for your summer reading, catalogues of Fiction, General Literature, etc., will be 
sent you postpaid on application .to 


JOHN LANE, 67 


Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 





























Books for Summer Reading 








Nestlings of 
Forest and Marsh 


By IRENE GROSVENOR 
WHEELOCK. 
The only Bird Book of the 
Spring 

“Mrs. Wheelock would 
seem to have the magic touch 
in taming the shyest and rar- 
est. She has a host of inci- 
dents at command and illus- 
trates her pleasant narrative 
with many illustrations direct 
from Nature. The volume 
is a delightful addition to the, 
library of the bird student and 
lover.”—Philadelphia Ledger 

With twelve full-page 
photogravures and atatly 
sixty text illustrations. 


12mo, $1.40 net; deliv- 
ered, $1.50. 








The Thrall of 


Leif the Lucky J. W.G. acon U.S.N. 


OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ 


The most beautiful Book of 
Fiction of the Spring 


‘The book carries one far afield from 
the ordinary ruts and gives one many a 
fresh impulse for imagination ; moreover, 
it isastory well put together. The pub- 
lishers have given it great beauty of garb; 
it is without doubt one of the handsomest 
books of the season.”— The Interior. 

With six illustrations in color and 
many decorations by Troy and Mar- 
garet Kinney. 12mo, $1.50. 


Ocean to Ocean 


The Latest and Best 
Book on Nicaragua 


“It leaves nothing to be 
desired; anyone who wants 
to know anything about Nic- 
aragua, in any aspect, from 
any point of view—here it is, 
with plenty of pretty photo- 
graphs of tropical loveliness 
and strangeness.”— The Phil- 
adelphia North American. 

With fourteen full-page 
plates and four maps. 
12mo, indexed, $1.25 net; 
delivered, $1.37. 

















A. C. McClurg & Co., Publishers, Chicago 





























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








YOU 


father’s. 











5 

PACKARD 

Fourth Ave. and 23d St., N. Y. 
ENTER AT 


what the Packard 
School can do by 


KNO 


what it has done for your generation—and your 
Is it better to “trust to luck”? Is it 
wiser to guess? 


i Py ys Ne ‘e No risk involved in selecting a school with a 44-year 


=} Was “wn ie jetta 
a4 


record in preparing young men and women for high-class 
positions in any line of business. 


COMMERCIAL 


DAY AND EVENING 


Ask for Catalogue O. 


SCHOOL 


Phone 101—18. 
ANY TIME 





NEW YORK. CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 








Instruction 
for the 
Deaf. 


A private boarding and day school for Pupils with all degrees 
of cefective hearing which is Mipped and copducted on the 
same scale as the finest private schools of New Yor nstruc- 
tion is wholly oral. Preparation for any college or for business. 
Lip-reading taught to adults. earing develope y scientific 
treatment. hile older pupils are received, it is greatly to the 
advantage of the children to begin their study before reaching 
the age of six. 


THE WRIGHT-HUMASON SCHOOL 
42 West 76th Street, New York. 














UNIVERSITY TRAINING 


for Business 


ACCOUNTING 
BANKING 
BROKERAGE 


FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 1 


New York, New York, 315 Riverside Drive. ’ 
Riverside School for Girls Limited classes for 


resident students. 
College certificates. Advanced elective courses. Special French, 
German, Music, and Art, with preparation for travel. Summer 
Classes in Europe. Mrs. Epirn Leta Cooper HARTMAN. 


THE DEAF CAN HEAR 


‘* with their eyes” through our uniformly successful method of 

- = Expression ading. Simpler and more effective than the 
ordinary lip-reading. Lessons personal and by mail. Special sum- 
mer terms tor individual instruction by correspondence. For full 
information address Epwarp B. Nitcurte, Secre 


tary. 
WARREN re ge a gl Fs @ Passion READING 
Branches : oa Piiedein Washington. 
ctica oe Pog 


NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF roel oats Fernie 
JOURNALISM asso iverson St. Brookiyn, N. ¥. Cty 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “zit Ave 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools. and families. 
dvises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 


School of Commerce 
Accounts and Finance. 
Evening Sessions, 
New York University, 
wae Cine —- 











Two and three year courses. ecial 
courses. Only school providing sthor- 
ugh peigesinaal ¢ education in JOU 








STAMMERING 


Send for catalog and summer rates. 


The New York tnetitute 


507 McDonough St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH L. KOUES 


Boarding and day school for girls. 
282 West 5th Street, corner of West End Avenue and Annex. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York 











NEW YORK CITY, 257 West 93d Street. 


St. Agatha—Church School for Girls 


To remove a Pitgh Sch first to 557 and 559 West End Avenue. 
Elementary and High School. Goll e Pre aration, Gymnasium. 
MMA G. SEBRING, A.M., Principal. 


THE BARNARD CLASSES 


os ticks Preparation and Special Courses for Girls. Address Miss 
OSBORNE, 430 West 118th St., cor. Amsterdam Ave, 


Aa and Foreign Teachers Agency. Supplies 
Colleges, Schools, and Families with Professors, Teachers, 

Tutors, an 

Parents aided in 

choice of schools. 








Goyernesses, resident or visiting, American or Foreign. 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON 
23 Union Square, New York City 


MRS. HAZEN’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Arrangements for young children. 
PELHAM MANOR, NEW YORK 


eee ETAICAL CULTURE ‘s EPARTMENT 


HOOLS 
109 West 54th Street. ‘Two years’ course. Opens October Ist. 


Circular sent on application. 


MISS MURPHY BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 


Foreign travel, special students, carefully planned for. 
117 and 160 West 85th Street. 


New York, New York, 231 East 17th Street. 
ST. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL 728, 
Careful moral fraisin and ocholasiy i instruction. Resident English 
and French teachers. Siome life influences. Moderate cost. Col- 


lege preparatory, 21st year. + Prospeqius SOS SUPERIOR. 


St. Martha’s Industrial School 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y.—Under the care of the SISTERS OF 
St. osePH OF’ NAZARETH (Episcopal). 


A WELL-= ESTABLISHED 
FOR SAL aa SCHO Boardin 
d Day. New OM iaines Excel- 
Particulars, rh No. 8,334, care The Outlook. 
CALIFORNIA 
The address of 
THE THACHER SCHOOL 


ts Nordhoff (Southern) California. 




















lent location. 




















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Suffield Academy 


A refined, homelike and thoroughly equipped boarding 
school for boys. New chemical and physical laboratories, 
class rooms, dining hall and sleeping rooms. Secures cul- 
ture, refinement and health by constant supervision and 
individual attention. Thorough preparation for Amherst, 
Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard. M. I.T., Yale, and all 
other colleges and technical schools. Certificates issued. 
70th year opens September 9th. ; 


OVA OE AEE E AN AOS 


Connecticut Literary Institution. 
SUFFIELD, CONN. 


TVA ORR Rees 


For catalogue address 
Prin. H. L. THOMPSON, Suffield, Conn. 


ALARA ALRAAALLA YS 





CALIFORNIA 





The Harvard School iittary) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. A Classical and English Boarding 
Schuol. GRENVILLE C. EMERY, A.M., Head Master. Ref- 
erence, Hon. Wa. P. Frye, Pres. Pro Tempore, U.S. Senate. 


CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL (Casa de Rosas) 


Perfect climate, beautiful home, thorough school. Certificate 
admits to Smith College, Wellesley College, Stanford University. 
Reopens September 25. Principals { ALICE R. PARSONS, B.A. 

pais? JEANNE W. DENNEN. 


CONNECTICUT 











Black Hall 
School for Boys 


27th Year begins September 25th 
Certificate admits to Amherst, Brown, Williams and 


other colleges. By a system of individual instruction 
with recitations in small classes, each boy has the 
special care and drill he needs in addition to the inter- 
est developed by class room work. Practical physical 
training ; new gymnasium ; large athletic field, running 
track, etc. Terms $500. Send for circular. 


CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal 
Black Hall, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT, Brooktield Center. 


IT IS A BOY’S SALVATION 


ofttimes to receive training in the amenities and responsi- 
bilities of home together with those of the school room, 
THE Curtis ScHoot: (for 22 boys) offers this ina unique 
degree. Founded by the present management 27 years 
ago, it has grown into a peculiar life which_every boy 
under its roof shares and helps to maintain. Well organ- 
ized home life is a great developer of character. 


Our book may reveal many possibilities of school life 
quite beyond your plans or hopes. 
$500. No boy taken over 13 years 
of age. A cameeaie one i wach beer 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 

















An ideally located school for girls, at 

Olu Lyme, Conn. Sea air.- Healthful 
Surroundings. Two courses—College 

y Preparatory and Elective. Grounds of 

% 20 acres devoted to open airgames. New 
gymnasium. Annex for girls uuder 14 

ears. For catalogue address 

rs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD, Old Lyme. “onn. 
KINDERGARTEN 


The Fannie A. Smith redinmne ‘Stxoor 


863 La Fayetie St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY 


and Home School for Ten Boys. An ideal combination of 
school and home life. ‘Thorough mental, moral, and physical train- 
ing. Unsurpassed healthfulness. 23d year under present Principal. 
One hour from_New York. Circulars and full particulars. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 
Open to college graduates of all 


H A RT F O RD denominations on equal terms. 
THEOLOGICAL 


equipment, 
Apecial sere in Missions and Re- 
igious Pe ogy. pply to 
Prof. M. W. J " 


oa Re conn, SEMINARY 
The Hotchkiss School 


An endowed school for boys, devoted exclusively 
to preparation for college or scientific school ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. 

The next year begins September 17th. 
EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster, Lakeville, Conn. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
School year begins Tuesday, October 7th, 1902. 
MRS. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 











One and two years’ course. 








Year begins Sept. 24th, 1902, 


Thorough 


Ample 
training. 











The Cornwall (Conn.) School 


In Litchfield Hills. Prepares boys for College and Scientific 
Schoo 4 "New gymensium. PA athletics. Yale references. Indi- 
vidual attention. 


Rev. A. K. FOSTER, M.A. (Yale), Cornwall, Connecticut 





THE WEANTINAUG SCHOOL for BOYS 


NEW MILFORD. LITCHFIELD CO., CONN. Prepa- 
ration for business and College. Rev. F. B. Draper, Head Master. 
New Buildings. Modern equipment. Refers by permission to 
Mrs. Wm. D. Brack, Patroness of Ingleside. 





FASTEST CORRE ces ee ae 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 





THE 
Taconic School 


FOR GIRLS 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
College preparatory and special courses. 
usic, Art, Literature. Progressive 
Methods. Beautiful location. ealth- 
fui climate. Golf, tennis, basket-ball, 


boating. 
Miss LILIAN DIXON, A.B., 
(Wellesley and Bryn Mawr.) 


The Yale Divinity School 


A thorough training for the ministry. Unequaled 
university opportunities. Special instruction in 
the English Bible, Sociology, and Missions. For 
information address Professor Frank K, Sanders, 
Dean, Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Ami lading an” Sea a POE eho doa 
ts t 7 Jal stud1 r girls who do no 

—<“ Ee M. MEAD, oe 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


Old Lyme, Connecticut 
The “ Annex” for little girls, under the supervision of Mrs. 
RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD, Principal of, the well-known 
Boxwood School for Girls, will reopen October Seventh, nineteen 
hundred and two. A resident trained nurse will have the matter of 
health in charge, and é¢very care and attention will be given to 
the pupils. Write for particulars. 


St. Austin’s School 


FOR BOYS 
SALISBURY, CONN. 


In the Berkshire Hills. 160 acres. New buildings. Preparatory 
for college. Address 

















Rev. GEO. E. QUAILE, M.A. 
Headmaster. 





Connecticut, Simsbury. 


Woodside. suburban school for Girls 
Is removed from Hartford to the beautiful village of 
Simsbury, half-hour by railroad from the chy, eh 
Miss SARA J. Sm1TH, Principal. 


The Catharine Aitken 


Boarding and Day School 


FOR GIRLS 
Stamford, Conn. Near New York 
College preparation. Special advantages in Music, Mod- 
ern Languages, History, Literature, and Art. Abundant 
opportunity for Nature study and all outdoor sports. 
or illustrated catalogue address 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley). 


aad iin 





















































Connecticut, Stamford (50 minutes from N. Y. City). 


. , . 
Miss Low’s School for Girls 
Complete modern educational equipment. Two buildings—school 
and residence. Large grounds. For catalogue address 
Miss Low and Miss Hrywoop, Principals. 


Connecticut, Wallingford, 23 Academy St. 


The Phelps School for Young Girls 


will reopen Sept. 24, 1902. ‘Thorough English, Languages, Music. 
Individual attention from_Primary to College Preparatory. Ad 
eas Miss SARA S. PHELPS KELSEY. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
: WASHINGTON, D. C., 611°12th St., N. W. 
Bliss Electrical School 


Offers a practical course in applied electricity, complete ini one 
year. Students are taught the construction of electrical instruments, 

ynamos, motors, etc. .Graduates hold t Food positions. Opens Sep- 
tember 29th. Apply for catalog to LOUIS D. BLISS, President. 


ILLINOIS 


Itutnots, Winnetka (sixteen miles from Chicago) 


GIRTON SCHOOL 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Highest academic and musical advantages. Certificate admits to 
gollege. Healthful location, Twelve acres of beautiful grounds. 
For illustrated year book address _ me pees 

FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal. 


Summer School of Pedagogy 


July 14—August 2, 1902 
MODEL SCHOOL—FIELD EXCURSIONS 


For information address 


THE CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
10 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 


School of Music 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON—CHICAGO 


Complete courses in music under superior instructors, with the 
many advantages incident to a large university. Send for catalogue 
containing full information to P. C. LUTKIN, Dean, Music 
Hall, Evanston, Ill. 























Northwestern University 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. we occupy our 
own buiiding. We offer two private lessons a 
week. We offer fourteen class lessons a week. 
Scholarships yielding $150 yearly, furnished to 


needy and meritorious students. Ten of the 
ablest instructors in America giving their entire 
time to the School. For catalogue, address 


R. L. CUMNOCK, A.M., Director, Evanston, Ill. 














CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


opens its 46th a, Sept. 24th. Full corps of instructors, Seminary 
Settlement. Affiliated schools of music, woman’s work, and _iis- 
sions. Diploma and B.D. degrees. Merit scholarships. Feliow- 
ship for two years to each class, Address : 

Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St,, Chicago, I!I. 


Ascham Hall, School for Giris 


4746 Madison Avenue, Chicago 


KENILWORTH HALL 


Boarding School for Girls in Kenilworth, a beautiful suburb of 
Chicago. Delightful home, thorough instruction. For catalogue, 
address Mrs. MARY KEYES BABCOCK, Kenilworth. 











THE KING SCHOOL, stamiora, conn. 


College or business preparation, Attention given to physical 
culture and manual training. Special care for young boys. Refers 
to Dean of Yale College. Ten boarding pupils. Illustrated cata- 
logue. H. U. KING, Principal. 





ILtrnors, Woodstock. Fitey-Gfet 
1 ifty-fifth year. 
Todd Seminary for Boys gay ivol 
Chicago., Designed especially for boys of the public schoo! 
Located in most elevated town in Illinois.. No serious sickne 
fifty years. We educate the whole boy. Send for prospectus, ‘ 
come and see us, Nosre Hit, P: 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








SHattuck School, irimessta 


Founded in 1865 by Bishop Whipple. 


College preparatory. Graduates in Harvard, Yale, Chicago 
and fifteen other colleges. Very strong corps of instructors. 
Excellent military system, the best of athletic training, and most 
invigorating climate promote health and strong cons' stitution. 

Charming family school for twenty boys, seven to twelve, with 
large grounds a mile distant. Catalogues will interest parents. 
Re-opens Sept. ltthh REV. JAMES DOBBIN, D. D., Rector. 





ILLINOIS 


MARYLAND 





Lake Forest College 


Rev. Richard D. Harlan, M.A,, —- 


Classical, English and Scientific Courses. Most beau- 
tiful suburb of Chicago, on high wooded bluffs of Lake Mich. 
Semi-rural surroundings; healthy, inexpensive. Good dormitories. 
Modern gymnasium; excellent athletic facilities; co-educational. 
For Catalogue address 


Box 52, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
FOR The ACADEMY of the 


4 4 s 

BOY S University of Chicago 

Situated at Morgan Park, eight miles from 

main University_buildings, at boys. for 
all colleges and techmical schoals. Courses in Manual Tresniog. 
A faculty of eleven experienced men. Eleven acres of playgroun 
Seven modern buildings, including mnasium, dormitories with 
perfect sanitary furnishings complete aboratory and library equip- 
ment. Expenses $250 t o $500. 45 scholarships. Fall term begins 
September 16th. For Bae B wand address 


WAYLAND J. CHASE, Dean, Morgan Park, Illinois 
INDIANA 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


A College of Engineering. Mechanical, Electrical, Civil Engineer- 
ing; Chemical Courses; Architecture. Extensive shops. Modernly 
equipped laboratories in all departments. Expenses low. 20th year. 
For catalog, address C. L. MEES, President, Terre Haute, Ind. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana, North Meridian St. 


TUDOR HALL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Resident and Day Pupils. Individual attention from Primary to 
College Preparatory. Systematic Bible Study in all de- 
partments. on-sectarian. Native French and German 
teacher. Music, Art, Voice Culture. Gymnasium with resident in- 
structor, Attractive home life. 

FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph.B., Cornell University, 4 
Address Dept. G. Rev Fy CumMING Situ, D.D., Dean. 


MAINE 
FARMINGTON, Maine 


LITTLE BLUE 


Founded 1844. Widely known as yt Abbott Reuity School.” 
$400. New building accommodating 20D bows. ready Oct. 1, 1902. 
GEO EY CHURCH, Prin. 




















A Healthful Location, 
An Environment of Rare Natural Beauty, 


Adequate Buildings and Equipment, 
GIVEN A Strong Teaching Force, 
Wholesome Moral Influences, 


An Endowment of National Significance, 
Moderate Charges, 


AND no additional feature is needed to com- 
mend a school. This description is strictly 
true of the Boys’ Boarding School of the 


Jacob Tome Institute 


It is located 40 miles from Baltimore, 60 from 
Philadelphia, and 80 from Washington. It has 
a site of exceptional beauty and healthfulness, 
on the palisades of the Susquehanna, in the 
midst of gardens and park covering 160 acres. 
Faculty of 25 specialists. Church facilities and 
careful supervision. Since 1900 $800,000 have 
been expended upon buildings and grounds. 
Endowment exceeds $2,000,000. The annual 
charge for board, furnished room, laundry, and 
text-books is $300; tuition, $100. To Maryland 
boys tuition is free. 

For illustrated circular address 
A. W. HARRIS, Director, Port Deposit, Md. 


EDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 


DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Reopens September 25th, 1902. 41st year. 
Mrs. H. P. Lefebvre, Miss E. D. Huntley, Principals. 
122-24 West Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 








SUMMER STUDY  (2rcollese entrance 


candidates and stu- 

dents whe have conditions to remove. _ The necessary posttuction 

maybe at THE WAYNFLETE SCHOC FOR 

RLS, 65 State St., Portland, Maine. All ow ¥ holi- 

day pleasures. Apply for circulars and references to the principals, 
iss CAROLINE M. CrisFIELD. Miss AGNES LowELL. 





MARYLAND 


The Woman’s College|_ 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


A successful, progressive school, well organized and equipped. 
A strong Music Conservatory. Elocution and Art. Rates mod- 
erate. A healthful locality, just south of Mason and Dixon line. 


J. H. APPLE, A.M., President 
Music and Art Conservator 
Kee Mar College | RY A 7 


Fifty-second annual session. Offers thirteen different courses. 
Delis ttul climate, Charming park of ten acres. Elegant brick 
buil dings on an eminence. merican and European teachers. New 
gymnasium and science hall. Catalog and Journal on application. 
M. L. MAIER, Ph.D., President. 








SOUTHERN HOME SCHOOL For ir 
one 915 Ta es — — rae - 
st year. 6A, b iss Durr 

Miss a Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 














73rd YEAR 


Prepares for entrance to leading Woman’s Colleges. Regular 
Graduating Course furnishes a liberal education, fitting young 
women for lives of earnest purpose and usefulness. A pervading 
Christian influence fosters and develops nobility of life and charac- 
ter. The educational environments of Andover and adjacent Boston 
offer incidental opportunities for study. Fine location with ample 


grounds for the enjoyment of outdoor life. 
with all modern equipments. 
For illustrated catalogue"address THE PRINCIPAL, 


Excellent buildings 





























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 









MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS 





MITCHELL’S MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL 


Billerica, Mass. 











A strictly select Home School. Eighteen miles from Boston. 
Fits for business, technology, and college. Special care and trainin 
to young boys. No examinations for admission. Requisite gooe 


character. For circular send to M. C. MITCHELL, Prin. 











SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INSTRUCTORS SCHOLARSHIPS 
E. C. Tarbell, * Paige Foreign Scholar- 
F. W. Benson, Drawing and | ship for Men and Women. 
Paintin y 

Philip Hale, & | Helen Hamblen Scholar- 
B. L. Pratt . . Modeling|/ship. ’ 
Mrs. Wm. Stone, | len Free Scholarships. 

Decorative Design|, Prizes in money awarded 


BE. W. Emerson . Anatomy | in each department. 





A. K. Cross . . Perspective} For circulars and terms 
address the Manager 
27th Year Emily Danforth Norcross 
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Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, 
1803 Principal. 1902 
High Grade 
School for Young Women. 


One Hour’s Ride from Boston. 


College Preparatory and General Courses; also 
two years’ course for High School graduates; , 
Exceptional advantages in Music, Art and Mod- 
ern Languages. Modern building, beautifully 
and healthfully located. Twenty-five acres fur- 
nish opportunity for boating, skating, golf, tennis 
and other outdoor sports. Resident instructor of 
athletics. For catalogue and book of views, address 


Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 
2 Ss Zz ae Me 































MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER 


Andover Theological Seminary 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all branches 


of theological study. Electivesystem. Large library. Special 
lectures upon missionary and practical questions. Student 
associate work in Boston and other city churches. For cata- 


logues or information apply to - rofessor C. O. DAY. 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 

A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 

training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young 

women adding its specialty of Household Economics. Buston 

Masters in Music and Art. Annex department of household 
practice a decided success. For catalogue address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








EMERSO 


College of Oratory 





CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and Pedagogy in 
America. It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of 
his own powers in expression, whether as a creative thinker 
or an interpreter. A utiful new building. Summer ses- 


sions. Graduates are sought to teach Oratory, Physical Cul- 
ture, Rhetoric, Literature, Singing, Pedagogy. For catalogue 
and all information, apply to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Delafield and Mrs. Colvin’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Successors to Miss Hetotsk E. Hersey 


An Institution of the highest scholarship 


Offering exceptional surroundings and relationships to those 
who value them at an increased cost. Only thirty pupils with 
eleven teachers secures the most careful personal supervision, 
No pupil received without a personal interview. 
Terms, $1,250 a year 
25 and 46 Chestnut Street, Boston 





























Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s Froebel-School 


‘Two years’ course. 


Kindergarten Normal Classes Preparatory and 


: ‘ Ae post-graduate 
courses. _Music on Sindergarten principles. llth year. Catalogue. 
Address MISS RUST, 811 Beacon Street, 


oston, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 97 Huntington Avenue 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 


(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway.) Will 
begin September 24, 1901. Number of students limite 


. ted. 
MISS AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


Boston, Massachusetts, 401 Beacon Street 


MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular and Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES Children’s 


“ . Hospital 
Boston, Mass. A three years’ graded course, including house- 
keeping, diet kitchen work in a comfortable nurses’ home; thorough 
training and careful supervision of pupils under the direction of 


the Sisters of St. Margaret. Address Sister CAROLINE, Supt. 
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Prospect Hill 

3 S hool sa 
C OO Girls 
Ls tiful and healthful section of New Eng- 
land at the junction of direct routes 

White Mountains. The individual attention given to 
each pupil has for its aim the highest mental and 
raduate, elective and college preparatory courses 
rovided. Extensive grounds. Golf, tennis, and 

Illustrated circular on request. 
Miss CaROLINE R, CuarK, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Situated in the heart of the most beau- 
from Chicago to Boston and from New York to the 
hysical development of every girl in the school. 
ket ball. Well equipped gymnasium. 35th year, 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 





The Gilman School 


for Girls a. cambridge School 


Parents looking for a school are requested to 
send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the 
“Training of Girls” and the ‘‘Choice of a School.”’ 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS _ 


“ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL oF 98s 


Healthfully located. Faces Rogers Fort Hiil 

Park. Four acres of beautiful. grounds de- 

voted to outdoor sports. Golf, Tennis, Basket 
Ball, Field okey, Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Wells, and 
ft. Hoiyoke. Each pupil _a subject of 
personal care, influence, and instruction. 


MRS. E, P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal 
Cw Lowell, Mass. 








School 
for 
Girls 


Walnut Hill 


Aims to develop character, to strengthen health, to secure 
thoughtful and accurate habits o study with thorough 
knowledge of the subjects required for admission to col- 
a Certificate admits to Wellesley and other leadin 

eolleges for women. Walnut Hill is in the beautifu 

suburbs of Boston, with ample grounds for golf, tennis 
and basket ball. Physical training is required. Catalogue 
and views will be sent on request. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals 
Natick, Mass. 

















The Browne and Nichols School 


Cambridge, Mass. 20th year. Course, 8 years. Classes limited 
to 15. No subordinate teachers; pupils continuously under head 
teacher in each department. Exceptional facilities for fitting 
for Harvard. LIilustrated catalogue. 


CONCORD SCHOOL maseachusetts 


Special attention given to boys preparing for calles. 
exceptionally attractive near historic vil age of Concord. |] f 
tennis, courts, and boathouse. A family school with individua 
attention. THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Head Master. 


Massachusetts, Concord 
MISS WHITE’S HOME SCHOOL 


Exceptional care and advantages for young children. Circulars. 





Location 
Ball field 








MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton ‘ aiie 

$113 4 Founded 1841. Endowed. 

Williston Seminary Tuition $75 per year. Class- 

ical and Scientific Courses. Gymnasium and athletic field, astro- 

nomical observatory; chemical, biological, and physical laboratories. 
Rev. JosepH H. Sawyer, A.M., Principal. 








Miss Hall’s School 
In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate, 1,000 feet above 

sea level, girls are given an outdoor 

life, a college preparatory or a general 

education by a carefully chosen faculty. 
For catalogue address 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 














DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Yoome men and young. women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department of 
a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 
LAWRENCE ACADETIIY, Groton, Massachusetts. 
Endowed limited school for boys from ten years upward. Founded 


1793. Fits for all colleges and technical schools. . No extras. 
For year book address, H. H. C. BINGHAM. Principal. 


The MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS 


offers to parents the advantage of a good private 
school in all the studies of a girl’s education. 
Beautiful house and grounds. Tennis. Gymnasium. 
Cooking. For illustrated catalog F address 

Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Springfield, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Merrimac. n 
ie College Preparatory 
Whittier Home School and Elective courses. 


Cultured home. exceptional individual instruction to limited number 
of girls. Music, Art, Gymnasium, Golf, Tennis. Catalogue and 
views on application. A. B.and W. C. Russett, Principals. 


WHEATON SEMINARY for Young Women 
Norton, Massachusetts. 68th year Legian Sept. 17, 1902. En. 
dowed college-preparatory, with advanced courses for high school 

uates and others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. Gymnasium, with resident instructor ; 
tennis, basket-ball, golf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful 
and beautiful, within 30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views 
address the President, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Send for circular. 
Anna M. Goodnow, A.B., Principal, Waban, Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL W4?4 ass. 


Vacation Camp on Maine Coast. Send for circular. _ | . 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A.M., Principal. 














MAssacnusetTts, Wellesley. 


The WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


builds up sound scholarship unen the basis of manly virtues and 

mor ern a s. A practical ang poeral guacation. preparing boys for 
° e brary adjacent. Parents invited to c s 

wth’ EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 
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COLLEGES 





MASSACHUSETTS 


The Highland 
Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
47th Year, Sept. 17, 1902. 


Offers ”) @ generous table to its pupils; (2) an ideal 
sanitary location; (3) live instruction, with a carefully 
selec preparato: course of study for collegiate, 
technical-school or business life ; (4), newly-equipped 
chemical and physical laboratories; (5) a spacious ath- 
letic field; (6) an institution which attracts and retains 
good boys, but has no place for any others. Our illus- 
trated Military Register sent on application. 


The Bishop of Western Massachusetts, Visitor. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 




































RIDG = at Wallnte, Hills, 


Massachusetts 
cNoward Seminary 
For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Academic, College Preparatory and Spe- 
cial Courses. E scient corps of teachers. 
Development of the individual pupil 
is promoted by homelike atmosphere of 
the school life. Large eee 
make low terms possible: $350 
Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, ‘Sao, 
W est Bridgewater, Mass, 








MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
50th year Sept. 24th, 1902. One 
The Allen School. teacher to six pupils. Training 
of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live school. Boys and girls 
in separate families. New building Dec. Ist, with gymnasium and 
swimming tank. Catalogue. Address HEAD MAsTER. 





Massacuusetts, Wilbraham. 
Ww 8th year. One of the oldest co- 
esleyan Academy educational institutions. Prep- 
aration for college and technical schools. Superior library and 
gymnasium. Extensive equipment. Moderate expense. For Cata- 
logue, address Rev. Wm. R. NEwua tt, Principal. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 


Woodiand Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Girls 16th year. Prepares for any. college. 
General course. Special Cag in Music and Elocution. 
Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports petanata excursions. Perma- 
nent home and care for motherless girls. 








MAssAcHusETTs, Worcester. 
WwW Prepares boys for college or 
orcester Academy scientific school. Buildings of 
modern construction. New Science Hall; 7 groups of laboratories. 
Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 
69th year begins Sept. 9th, 1902, D. W. Apercromaie, LL.D., Prin, 


MICHIGAN 








HOMEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of the University of Michigan 


Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees and cost of living 
very low. For Pinpouncement and particulars address 
PELAND, M.D., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


TAM MER 





sent Free to any address py Amy A 
Tux LEWIs SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 28 eich. 





__ MICHIGAN 


Detroit 


University 
School 


A Preparatory and Manual Training School for Boys 
Boarding Department thoroughly equipped. The 
highest standard of scholarship is alee’, no 
graduate having failed in college entrance examina- 
tions. A fine athletic field, modern gymnasium, and 
large swimming pool, encourage whobeonne athletics. 
Certificate admits to ee: colleges. For calendar, 
address Secretary, D % Elmwood Av., Detroit? 
Michigan. 


FREDERICK L. BLISS, Principal 





MINNESOTA 


SAINT MARYW’S HALL 


Established by Bishop Whipple in 1866 
A beautiful, homelike school for girls, in the healthful climate of 
Minnesota. ‘The good health of the pupils i is phenomenal. An ex- 
cellent corps of teachers. Superior advantages in Music and Art. 
‘ine gymnasium and tennis grounds. Pupils prepared for all 
colleges. _Co-operative with University of Chicago. Certificate 
oan to Wellesley and other colleges. Catalogue sent on request. 


ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minnesota 
RT. REV. C. S. EDSALL, D.D., LL.D., Rector 
MISS CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal 


GRAHAM HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—- e ea MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


1781—1902 
122d year will open on W ednesday. September 17, 1902. For 
catalogue with p pene? let_of ¥ iews addres 
LAN P. AMEN, "Priecioa, Exeter, N. H. 

















Holderness School 
FOR BOYS Prepares for Colleges 


and Technical Schools. 
High order of training 10 mind and body, In- 
dividual influences and instruction, Gymna- 
sium, Athletic field. Moderate 
terms. Catalogue, address 
Rev. Lorin Webster, M, A., 
Rector, 


Plymouth, 
N, H, 








New Hampsuirg, Tilton. 


New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
Three hours from Boston. Splendid buildin dings College prepara- 
tory and business courses for both sexes. vidual and symmet- 
rical education at moderate cost. 
Grorce L. Puipron, A.M., President. 


NEW JERSEY 
BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL 


John I. Blair Foundation. Fifty-fifth Year 
Co-educational. Prepares for any American College. New build 
ings. Campus 40 acres. Liberal endowment justifies moderate 











rates. For catalogue address 
Joh n C. Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 



































SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NEW JERSEY 








. “One Boy” 


=~) We consider the individual 
4 talents, tastes, an hy- 

sique of each pupil, and aim 
to aid, not destroy, individ- 
uality. We teach each as 
“‘one boy,” not as a cog in 
an educational machine, 
We discipline body and 
mind, teaching concentrat- 
=a ed attention, accurate per- 
fs ception, exact discrimina- 
po" —_ tion, recalling impressions. 

No compromise on liquur, hazing, or tobacco. 


BORDENTOWN 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


English, Scientific, and College Preparatory courses. New 
school and recitation building for coming school term. Illus- 
trated catalogue free. “? : 

Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 
NajoriD LANDON, Commandant. $ Bordentown, NJ. 
ST IE PO EE ETI SEE IE DOE AE SM 















NEW JERSEY 








New Jersey, Hightstown, 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE 


A high de college preparatory school for both sexes. Also 
prepares fer Law and Medical Schools. Classical, Scientific, and 

nglish courses. Exceptional advantages in Music and Art. A 
separate business course, with stenography and typewriting. Mag- 
nificent buildings, chemical and physical laboratories, gymnasium, 
athletic field, and cinder track. 35th year opens September 17th. 
Catalogue free on application. 


R. W. SWETLAND, A.B., Principal. 





St. Mary’s Hall 


BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


Rev. JOHN FEARNLEY, M.A., Rector. 


Mrs. FEARNLEY, Principal. 
Opens Sept. 30. 














DWIGHT; 


a 


FOR GIRLS. 


Charmingly situated near the crest of the Pal- 
isades, in a cultivated and refined neighborhood, 
Dwight School pffers exceptional advantages for 
an education of both mind and morals, attain- 


able only where the true atmosphere of home is 
found. The standard of instruction is indicated by 
the admittance of its graduates, without examin- 
ation, to leading colleges, Extensive curriculum 
for general and primary courses, with opportuni- 
ties for advanced work in literature, music and art, 


MISS E. 8, CREIGHTON, MISS E. W. FARRAR, 
Principals. 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 





KINGSLEY SCHOOL 


Essex Fells, New Jersey. No new boy over 13 years. A 
home school where the spirit of family life is preserved. New 
buildings with every modern appointment. Gymnasium. Large 
grounds. Allsports. J. R. CAMPBELL, Head Master. 


FREEHOLD Military School 
FREEHOLD, N, J. 

For young boys ony. 8to lé years. A distinctively home school— 

not of a reformatory nature. Select associations. Summer session 


incamp. For catalogue address Major Duncan. 


VACANCIES: in pleasant home of experienced high- 
: class tutor (English), who receives a 
few young boys for thorough education and training. This is a good 
opportunity for those requiring special attention. Preparation for 
all the large schools. . . P. Pensuurst, Morristown, N. J. 

N.B.—Morristown for its fine air and dry soil ranks as a sanitarium. 











New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
Rutgers Preparatery School for Boys 
Founded 1766, Ettot’R.“Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 


MONTCLAIR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A School where military training is employed as a furtherance 
to the serious aim and vee pom of the institution—the successful 
preparation for college and cultivation of the shersel Sorte of the 
individual ¢ . Sound bodies, alert minds and habits of thrift 
and self-reliance mean prentens success in scholastic work. U.S. 
Aeay officer detailed, Lieut. Col. W. H. Boyle, U.S. A., retired. 
vata 


ton request. Add 
J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., 6 Walden Place, Montclair, N."J. 





College P t d 

The East Orange School Gpellege tm «tA 

Boarding school fee pith, Suburb of New York City. Circulars. 
The Misses UNDERHILL, East Orange, N. J. 


Miss Beard’s Home School for Girls 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Suburban to New York. 112, 118, and 124 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 


PRINCETON 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


The advantages of specialization in education are as great as in 
any other sphere of human activity. This school is exclusively 
for boys. older than fourteen, that are preparing for college. Some 
of the especial features of the plan: Notime wasted in unrequired 
studies ; individual instruction as from a tutor; no boy is kept back 
or unduly hurried because of his classmates’ needs. A _ personal 
visit will be the best method of ascertaining if our methods will 
aid your boy. For illustrated circular address 


J. B. FINE, HEADMASTER 


PRINCETON, NEW - JERSEY 


























THE RIDGEWOOD SCHOOL 


For boys from eight to thirteen. House spacious, with steam 
heat and electric light. Extensive grounds. Golf, tennis. Abtvact. 
ive and unique conditions, affecting price and care of boys, explained 
on application. Ad 


AMES B. Parsons, Head Master, Ridgewood, N. J. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Sympit 


Special attention to college preparation. Large grounds. Tennis, 
basket ball, archery, olf, png Book and views aent.on auplica: 
tion. Mrs. SakAH WoopMAN Paut, Principal. President 
of Directors, Hamilton W. Mabie, LL.D, 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR TWENTY BOYS 
R M. HUSE, M.A., Principal, 
Summit, N. J. 














SCHOOLS AN 


D. COLLEGES 





NEW JERSEY 


NEW_YORK 





Summit Academy, Summit, N. J. 


For Boys. A limited number of resident pupils to whom indi- 
vidual care is given. Home comforts and r ts combined 
with strict discipline. JAMES HEARD, A.M., Principal. 


NEW YORK 


Bay Snore, Long Island 


MISS WERDEN’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG BOYS - 
Limited to twelve resident pupils, ages seven to thirteen years. 
Outdoor gymnasium and sports. Life in the open considered very 
important. Personal care given to each chil Pupils thoroughly 
fitted by most, efficient teachers for college preparatory schools. 
Music a prominent feature. Send for circular containing full par- 
ticulars, terms, etc. Mary WERDEN, Principal. 














ra 
School for Girls 
rs. JANE GREY HYDE 


iss MARY R. HYDE Principals. 
Miss JANE BREWSTER HYDE 


Special and regular courses. Preparation for college and 
uropean travel. are may be o peroned to New York 
ashington durin vacations. 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 








ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regu- 
lar and elective courses, Certificate admits to College. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. Instruction in Sloyd. 
erms , Miss Mary A. Rostnson, Principal. . 
Mrs. A. P. SNopGrRAss, Associate Principal. 





Granger Place School for Girls 
Samug_ Cote FArr.ey, Principal. 
CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. CLINTON, N. Y. 
Academic, College Preparatory, Special, Music and Art Courses 
are offered. The pupil’s Digheat attainments are developed through 
close personal contact and careful solicitude of teachers. Equal 
Pivcerfl is given to mental, moral, Physical and social culture. 
i 





heerful buildings surrounded by beautiful grounds. Write for 
ustrated catalogue. A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Principal. 





New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 
15 Boys 


Clinton Preparatory School ¢\p.aGers 

Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 years at time of 
entrance preferred. . References: Bishop Huntington, Bishop 
Whitehead, 4 Coliege Presidents. J. B. WHEELER, A.M., Prin. 


MISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Faculty of thirteen specialists. | Twelfth year begins October, 1902, 


Wilson School for Boys 


Prepares for Eastern universities. Thorough work, sound morals, 
manly conduct. Ideal and healthful location on. one of the most 
beautiful heights of the Hudson. Golf and tennis. 
BENJ. LEE WILSON, Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











New York, Lone Istanp, Garden City. 


The Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An endowed school for gir!s, eighteen miles from New York, 


NEW YORK..... 

Military Academy, “Sra 

9 Hudson 

Located upon its own beautiful estate of thirty acres in the 
Hudson River Highlands near West Point. Cornwall is a 
well-known health resort for sufferers from lung and catarrha! 
troubles and is a quiet residence village. 
The work of instruction is unusually thorough and suc- 
cessful. The Academy is now represented by its graduates 
in twenty-six of our best colleges. The Practical Course fo: 
boys preparing to enter Technical Colleges or business, is 
well equipped with manual training shop, drawing rooms, 
and laboratories. The department for boys under fourteen 
years of age has its own buildings and faculty. Every pro- 
vision is made for proper exercise and amusement, including a 
beautiful athletic field, tennis courts, and cinder track. 
For illustrated catalogue apply to the Superintendent. 


Mount Beacon Military Academy 
2 Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


College preparatory, open all 
year. Fosters manly, ideals, pro- 
vides three courses of instruction, 
with sound physical training. Per- 
sonal inspection invited. For illus- 
trated year-book, address 

COL. VASA E, STOLBRAND, Supt, 














CORNELL’S LARCEST FITTING SCHOOL 
&” My acquaintance with the preparatory schools of the U. S. leads 
me to believe that the Ithaca High School stands in the very 
Sront rank.’'—J.G. SCHURMAN, President Cornell University. 

Gets students from England, Russia, Italy, Ireland, Brazil, Cuba, 
Canada, Porto Rico, Mexico, 31 states, and from 24 counties in New 
York state, Has won 61 state and 12 university scholarships in 7 years. 
Sent 76 students to 10 different colleges last fall. Holds interscholastic 
championship in foot-ball and base-ball, gymnasium, baths, 7-acre 
athletic field, free text books, both sexes. Over 300 registered in prepara- 
tory dept., tuition $75 for 40 weeks, no extras, 28th year begins Sept. 8, 
For catalog write F. D. Boynton, Prin., 217 No. Cayuga St., Ithaca, N.Y. 














Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
(Incorporated) 

Summer School Term opens July 7th. 
Fall Term begins September llth. Stu- 
dents may enter at any time during the 
school year. Illustrated catalogue sent 
free on application. Finely equipped 
Home for Lady Students. A scholarship 
fund of $10,000. Direction of music at 
Cornell University. Numerous free ad- 
vantages. 3 . 
Conservatory Home for W. GRANT Ecpert, Musical Director. 

Lady Students, Gro. C, W1Luiams, General Manager. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 


LOCUST VALLEY, L. I. 


Thorough education and guarded moral training. Expenses low by 
reason of endowment. Best surroundings. Co-educational. For cata- 
logue, address F. E. WILLITS, Secretary, Glen Cove, N.Y. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. Certificate given in both 
General and College Preparatory Courses. 


Nyack 
Military 
3 














NYACK ON HUDSON 


Summer Session and Camp, 
ow open. 


Term, Sept. 17th. 
ctus address 





f 3 
ee ~ Miss Annie S, Gisson, Principal. 





Academy) - 





Ideal spot for a boy’s outing. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 

















PREPARES 
FOR CORNELL 


The University Preparatory School, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 

BOARDING AND DAY DEPARTMENTS. 
BLEVENTH YEAR. 
Opens Sept. 26, for Year 1902-1903. 

PRESIDENT SCHURMAN says:—“I give most 
cheerful Seotinoay, to the high quality of work done 
in your School. The Faculty of the School is well 
chosen. The excellent management and complete 
curriculum render it a most desirable preparatory 
Schooi for the University. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ’ 
CHAS. A, STILES, B. 8., Pres.. 110Ave.C, ITHACA, N. ¥ 





New York, NYACK-ON-HUDSON (25 miles from sae ie! pe 
one ucation 0! e 
Rockland ary Academy. ignorance is more ac} 
Our school gives boys what they 
need ata critical time, develops back- 
bone, trains the mind, builds char- 
acter —43d year. m States repre- 
sented. Electric lights, steam heat, 
aths, gymnasium, athletics, bow!- 
ng alleys, etc. r1oinstructors. Pre- 
pares for college, West Point, Anna- 
olis and business. Formerly widely 

. E. & B. C. Frencu, Principals. 













PR oe, 
() SSINING 
or Girls 


85th year. One hour from New York City. 
Commodious buildings. Modern equip- 





ment. Academic and a preparatory 


courses. Special courses in music and 
art. Fully equipped gymnasium. Illus- 
trated catalogue. 
CLARAC. FULLER, te gg 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 
Mount Pleasant Military Academy 
Founded as the war of 1812 closed, still maintains its honest and 


honorable record of nearly a century. For its year book, which 
you will like, address Tue PrinciPALs. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY $2th 


Year 
Prepares for Colleges and Gov’t Schools. Thorough business 
course. New symnasium, egents’ 





R de certificate. Address 
HE PRINCIPALS, Peekskill, N. Y. 





New York, Poughkeepsie Siti inttinttnn: Menuet 

; ry i iscipline, direc’ 
Riverview Academy Mit Gos; Army Olicer, 
Mental discipline, which establishes correct habits of study and of 
thought. Physical development, ye t as the means to an end. 


or catalogue, address . B. Bispes, A.M., Principai. 


LYNDON HALL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Vassar Preparation a specialty a 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Principal. 


Suffern, New York. The 
Rugby Military Academy Suffern, New school of the 
State Fourteenth year begins Sept. 22, 1902. New building with 
the most approved steam heating and sanitary arrangements. Prep- 
aration for all colleges and business. ratory, gymnasium, and 
athletic field. School of the soldier and cavalryman. For illustrated 
catalogue address the Principal, CLINTON OsGoop BURLING. 











SYRACUSE CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


College Preparatory Courses for young men and young women. 
Members of this year’s class will enter nine different colleges. 
Boys and rirls live in separate homes. School year ins Sept. 9th. 
Early an ication should be made. For catalogue address __ 

. A. LINCOLN TRAVIS, Principal, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Sanford 
Preparatory School 


Rumsey Hall 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
Boys from seven to fourteen years 
prepared for entrance to best Sec- 
ondary schools. Thorough instruc- 
tion in all elementary. branches by 
ng oye masters. Special atten- 
tion to character building. Number 
of pupils limited—insuring - 
sonal influence: and instruction. 
Excellent gymnasium and field for 
outdoor sports. The school has the 
endorsement of many prominent 
people. Write for catalogue. 

Mrs. Leonard Gibbs Sanford, Principal. 














Rye Seminary Rye, New York. 


For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls 
THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown -on - Hudson, 
N. ¥. An ideal school. Ad- 
vantages of N. Y. City. All 
departments. Special courses 
in Art, Music, Literature, Lan- 
guages, etc. For illustrated 
circular Y address 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 














New York, Troy. 


Emma Willard School poomegy,7roy 


emale Seminary) 
College preparatory and general courses. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Cornell. Schools of Music 
and Art. Two competitive scholarships for next year. Fireproof 
stone buildings. Golf, basket ball, tennis, hockey. 89th year opens 
Sept. 17, 1902. Miss ANNA Leacu, A.M., Principal. 


The BALLIOL SCHOOL, Utica, N.Y. 


Thorough preparation for Bryn Mawr and all the leading colleges. 
Large staff of thoroughly equipped teachers. New gymnasium. Un- 
excelled opportunities for winter outdoor life. 

Heads fiouus SHEFFIELD;:BRowNELL SaunpeERs, A.B. 
EpitH Rockwe.u Haut, A.B, 








OHIO 
Ohio Military Institute <li" 


Ideal school and home. Improvement in health and vigor 


specially marked. Illustrated catalogue. 
W. L. Siling, Pb.D., Headmaster. Rev. John H. Ely, Regent. 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School for Girls 


An attractive home department for a limited number of resident 
pupils. Fits for the best colleges. Special advantages in Music, 
Art, an nguages. G, K. BarTHOLOMEW. Ph.D., Regent. 
Miss E. A. Ery, A.M., Principal. Miss M. F. Smiru, Associate 
Principal. vanswood, Clifton, Cincinnati, 











Ouro, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Miss Mittleberger’s Home 
and Day. School 


College preparatory and general courses. 


HARCOURT PLACE 
SEMINARY, GAMBIER, OHIO 


For Girls. A choice school of unsurpassed intellectual advantages 
and delightful environment, with conditions perfect for the advance- 
ment of the mental, social and physical training of our girls and all 
that pertains to the best general culture. For cata opue address 
HILLS, Regent. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 














Swarthmore 
Preparatory 
School 


PRINCIPAL'S COTTAGE (BOYS) A Co-Educational Friends’ School RECITATION HALL 





enjoying remarkable patronage, owing to its advantages of situation and its high educational ideals. “The 
moral and refining influences of true home life at this school commend themselves especially to parents. 
Regular College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Careful attention given to the health and general 
welfare of each pupil. All five buildings are stone and new. We request parents to visit us to see for 
themselves what we are doing for our pupils. Terms moderate. For catalogue, athletic circular and 


testimonials address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, Swarthmore, Pa. 














OHIO PENNSYLVANIA 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY z ; > 
The Misses Shipley’s School 








At Gambier, O., “the beauty spot of the world,’”’ develops manly, 
Christian character ; mental strength ; bodily vigor. acres 
grounds, golf links and reparation for all 











cee LaF E wit Litiad Ramee Bestia, 0. srvceelgerreey 8 m~, 
r: : Lager sole mace tags pare Maer 
70th Year be ollege he standard of work this 
OBERLIN on ttn. yond necessitates is of much advantage even 
COLLEGE = — to pupils who 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President 


A progressive Christian College, thoronsihly, equipped with libra- 
ries, museums, laboratories, an Eas eventeen buildings. 
Departments: The Colle % the cademy,” the Theological Semi- 
nary, the Conservatory o! Music. n Drawing and 
Painting, and a four years’ Normal NX, in 1 Physical Trainieg for 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1,357 students last year. For full 
information address the Secreta’ y, 

GEORGE M. JONES, Box F 22, Oberlin, Ohio 


do not intend 
taking a course 
at College. 

Full _particu- 
lars in book 
which we shall 


be glad to mail. } ; 


PEMBROKE ARCH, 
BRYN MAWR COLLEG! 








: Onto, Oberlin. = 
Kindergarten Training 


Best instruction—Lectures from Professors of Oberlin College— 
Literary and Musical ) tye eee” al moderate. 9th year 
begins Sept. 24th, 1902. For catalogue ad 

SECRETARY OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, Drawer A. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


. ALLENTOWN COLLEGE ~7% Chestnut Hill Academy 


OMEN 
Ahome-like college, where pecesaal care is as Wissahickon Heights 
m a feature as the advanced methods . 
of instruction. Situated in the beau- Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


| tiful Lehigh Valley. Thoroughly ‘ j " 

modern appointments with rooms A boarding school for boys in 
lately refurnished and buildings ° 
the elevated and beautiful 
tion. . Bxventions\ of open country north of Phila- 
instructors. Gop. liens y 
catalogues address, 

James L. Patterson, Head Master. 





























panied by gas and electricity. 
eee ial attention to art, music and 
delphi hir i Ss 
ev.J. W.KNAPPENBERGER,A.M pera, thisty enapecs from 
Allentown, Pa. Broad Street station. For 





PennsytvantA, Bethlehem. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School 


Prepares for Harvard, Yale, Princeton, etc. Sent 900 men to col- 
lege in the last 20 years. New buildings. New gymnasium. Sum- 








mer session. Catalogue. H. H. Forrine, Head Master. PennsyLvant, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. Linden -Hall Seminary 
Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls A Moravian Boarding School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College Founded 1794. Rev. CHAS. D. KREIDER, Principal. 





Miss FLorence Bacpwyn, Principal. Within 11 years more than 
145 ils have entered Br Mawr, Sollege from this schooi, sis 
Diploma given 1 in both General and C eparatory Courses. Cheltenham Military Academy 
sna vere << — ” acres of tal + apetietad Pre-eminent as a college preparatory school under military disci- 
circular. address the oor —, High and healthia ily oy i’xtensively im se In- 
. A creased facilities ates—Lower School $ 
Pennsytvanta, Germantown, Philadelphia. Catalogue. Rev. Joun D. SkitTon, A.M., Prise. Cpeets. Pa. 
Walnut Lane School 3224 Wellesley Preparatory. 
Prepares for all Colleges. | —\ GonTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Twen'y 
Academic and special courses. Adjoining house opened for 10 minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 
young girls with home life and recreation specially planned for them. y Cooke’s fine PrP an: For circulars address Miss SYLY! iN 
Address Mrs. THzopora B. RicHARDs, Principal. i ‘EASTMAN, rincipal, Ogontz School P. O., Pa 
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SO SE nt as wp et ea 


Y Haverford College Grammar School 


Nine miles from Philadelphia. Surroundings beautiful, 
healthful, refined. A Boarding School emphasizing the 
best influence of the hone. Numbers limited to secure 
the best individual, development. Equipment complete 
and thoroughly modern. New Recitation Halls, Athletic 
Shed, Swimming, Pool and Gymnasium. Its 

among the alumni of all te ieading colleges. Its promi- 
nence in all branches of athletics due to its superb natural 
facilities for out-door sports, and to the policy of providing 
for every boy the most thorough physical cregaing, under 
staff supervision. A school thus ned to give the dest 
at any cost cannot offer low terms, but. merits the careful in- 
vestigation of thoughtful parents. Illustrated circular on 
application. The new school building is illustrated below. 

CHARLES 8S. CROSMAN, Head Master, 
Haverford, Pa. 


ae ry 


duates 














a Yeates School 


LANCASTER, PA. 


ay From Ten Years Old to College. 
QD I? IS a school that makes manly scholars and 


scholarly men. e ask you to call and see 
how much work our boys can accomplish and be happy and 
healthy. No pupils hurried or held back by the needs of 
others. BisHop Warren EAD says: “I liked everything I 
saw ; a School worthy the patronage of all who desire to do 
the best for their boys.” 
For illustrated year-book address, 


FREDERIC GARDINER. A.M., Head Master. J 














Miss Wright’s School 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, enjoying the city’s advantages and 
nog by the influence exerted through the proximity to Bryn 
Mawr College. Preparatory to all colleges for women, Regular 
Finishing and Preparatory courses embrace thorough instruction 
Domestic Science. School life fashioned after that of a mode 
ome. Individual care and instruction. Ténnis, basket _ ball, 
fencing For catalogue address Lila M. Wright, Principal. 
Mrs. Florence Scott Wright, Associate Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


THE OVERBROOK SCHOOL 


Girls’ boarding and day school in beautiful suburb of Philadelphia, 

Enlarged and im roved building. College preparatory, genera 

course. Musical department. Basket-ball. Homelife. = 
MISS S. J. SAYWARD, Principal. 





come traman Philadelphia 


‘partments. 


The 
“Splendid 
Opportunities’? 
which President McKinley declared are 


offered by the Philadelphia Textile 
School for 


Textile Education 


are described in the illustrated circular 
sent free on request, Address 
‘’ LL. W. MILLER, Principal, 
School of Industrial Art of the 
Penna. Museum, Dept. A, 
Broad & Pine Streets, 
Philadelphia. 





Pennsytvania, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 
H For Girls, 
Marshall Seminary Academic and Music De- 
Ideal 
For particulars and 
Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


7 

ou possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 

and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
location. Comfortable and cultured home life. 
illustrated circulars address 








PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 
igh Grade 


The Darlington Seminary Ui}. Gai. . 


Convenient to N. Y.; Phila., Balt. Collegiate, English, Music, Art, 
Languages. $210. ‘Summer School of Art, June 23 to Aug. 1. 
Catalogues. F. P. Byg, Pres., or R. DARLINGTON, Vice-Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


EAST END, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


33d ear. 
Full College Course. Curriculum equal to the best. College 


Preparatory Department—Admits to Collegiate Department 
or to Vassar, Wellesley, or Smith. Superior advantages 
in Music and Art. Physical Culture, Gymnasium, Basket 
Ball, Tennis, Golf. Beautifully located in large grove of 
forest trees, combining all advantages of the city with beauty 
and health of country. Send for catalog. 

Address REV. CHALMERS MARTIN, D.D., President. 


Armitage 
Preparatory and Finishing 
School for Girls 


One-half hour from Philadelphia, main line 
P. R. R. Healthful location; extensive 
grounds Home life and refined influences, 
Individual teaching. Prepares for leading 
colleges. Special musical advantages. $550, 
For full particulars, address 


The Secretary, Armitage School, Wayne, Pa. 











Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Not sectarian but distinctly Christian. Co-educational. Low 
tuition. Music, Art, and Elocution are specialties. Athletics. Cata- 





Miss Gordon’s Preparatory ool for Girls 
Ten boarding pupils received. 4112 Spruce St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


log free. Rev. Edward J. Gray, D.D., Pres., Williamsport, Pa, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





PENNSYLVANIA 


~-RHODE~ ISLAND~ 








“4 thorough and honest school, the kind of a school to » which 
sensible parents desire to send their sons. %— Bishop Whitaker. 


St. Luke’s School 


Wayne, Pa. (14 miles from Philadelphia.) 
Pas | at Bustleton, , Pas. and founded in 1863 at Fox Chase 
ouse School.’ 


In moving to its new home, St. Luke’s retains those distinctive 
features that have made it eminently «successful as a school 


Instruction thorough and individual, ensuring good scholar- 
ship and correct habits of study. 


Buildings new and thoroughly modern. 


mnasium with swimming pool. Grounds of thirty acres, 
athletic field, running track, and facilities for all outdoor games. 
The /ocality is remarkable for its healthfulness and freedom 
from undesirable influences. Boys prepared for any college or 
tor business. Illustrated catalogue. 


CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 














TENNESSEE: 


Buford College 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Limited and Select. Within thirty minutes of ‘* The Athens of the 
South.” Cosntey and City combined. Charming Campus of twenty 
acres. Spaciou anlehing. splendidly equipped. Electricity, Water- 
works, open Fires. Every room opening upon the extensive u ppper 
and lower galleries, surrounding the entire ae All 
work on the first floor—no steps toclimb. Ch te and Cistern 
water, College Garden, Dairy, and 2 = Outdoor Sports 
em ize 
on-Denominational, non-Sectarian, but Rpg # Christian. 
Faculty of skilled Specialists strengthened Lecture 
Corps. Graduate, Elective, and niversity Se, Courses. 
University Bible Course, — Sn Conservatory training in 
usic, Expression, and La guages. Access to boratories 
of ‘Vanderbilt University. Pays Intellectual, Moral, and 
Religious Culture unrivaled. Record of Current ‘Term represents 
coniea States and five Nationalities. Term opens September. 18, 1902. 
Write for beautiful ‘“* Yearbook.” F aunt ang and President, 


. G. BUFORD. 
Ward Seminary a Youes teen 


37th year begins Sept. 25. Literary Courses, Music, Art, Elocution. 
} xe to $500. Certification to Wellesley, Baltimore Woman’ 7 College. 
‘acuity 30. Patronage 36th year 18 states. 








For Young Ladies, 


Friends 
School 


For Boys and Girls } \ 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Moses Brown, a member of the 
Society of Friends, founded this ; 
school five years before Wash- Moses ‘Brolon 
ington became President.The his- Founder. 
tory of its growth is contemporary 1784 
with that of the Government. Changed conditions : 
at have always been met with progres- 
i. sive methods, but the sound prin- 
& ciples of thoroughness and high 
& standards of character have | 
4% cver remained the guiding in- 
“fluence ofthe school. Open 
f to all denominations. Pre- 
y, pares forcollege and for busi- 
’ ness life. Coursesin Music * 
and. Art. Fine grounds ‘ 
; for outdoor sports. ~ Large’; 
, endowments make low tuition * 
-rate.-- For catalogue address 4 


’ AUGUSTINE JONES, iL. B. * 
_- Principal. ; x 

















VIRGINIA 


Woodberry Forest School 


Best e sauipped school for boys in the South. _ Five miles from any 
town. Tele me and daily mails. Testimonials required of every 
applicant. wer fonoot for small boys in separate buildings. For 
catalogue address CARTER WALKER, M.A., Orange, Va. 








Mild, 
For Catalogue Z address J. D. BLANTON, President, P.O. Bex 4-2. 





VIRGINIA 





-Vireint1a, Charlottesville. — os he 

i i irgini . W 
_ University of Virginia. \iitne Enemeerin 
iedmont yasioie, 5 is too high for mitaging while tar enough south 
for mild winters; Session begins 


ress 
irman, University of Vitg Vitginia, Charlottesville, Va. 








‘ Hollins Institute, Virginia: 


Established 1842, 
For the Higher Education of Young Ladies 
For other views see oa Work, Review of Reviews 
an . 











session opens 1 
ty L. Cocke, President, Hollins, Va. 


Staunton Mititary Academy 


STAUNTON, VA. 


An ideal “home” school for manly vr. 
Boys from 10 to 18 years old prepared for 
Government Academies, Universities. or 
Superb climate. igh moral tone. 
ndividual instruction. Military a de- 
velops promptness, health, manly carnage. 
Charges . 4 Handsome catalogue free. 

m. H. Kase, A.M., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin 


FOR YOUNG WOM 
College Department. Seminary mmr Music; Art, . Elo- 
cution. Domestic Science. For catalogue a address 
ELLE . SABIN, President. 


j The St. Johns 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


(Episcopal) 
The American aes 


For Siplogue. ete. etc., address Dr. 
SMYTHE Delafield, Waikeshs 




















County, Wisconsin. 
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The Thompson-Baldasseroni School travels 
NINE MONTHS ABROAD, $698 to $950 


visiting seven countries. Curriculum equal to the best. The prin- 
cipal sails in September. Catalogue 
Mrs. HELEN T. SCOTT, Secretary, Dover, N. H. 


AMERICAN DATE BOOK. 
9000 U.S. history dates, under 81 heads; any date 


found instantly. In cloth, prepaid, $1.00. Send for 
“Contents.” The Kama Co., Hartford, Conn. 


ONE OF MY SONS 


3y ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of “ The ae ger 
worth Case,” etc., . one of the most entertaining books of 
the year. Price $1 #1. 











CHURCH HY aNS For TENT, OUTDOOR, & 

and GOSPEL SONGS UNION MEETINGS 
Music Edition, 25 cents. Words only, 10 cents. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Ninety-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 
JANUARY, 1902. 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 








State and ate Bonds (market value) 

Railroad and Gas and Water Stocks and Bonds 
(market value 

Bank — T pet Co. Stocks (market value) 

Bonds and ges, being Ist lien on Real Histate.. 

Premiums aon ected and in hands of Agents 

Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1902 


LIABILITIES: 
Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fun 
Reservé for Unpaid coon and Claims 
Net Surplus 


$15,255,869.73 


Surplus as regards policy holders - $8,906,342 8s} 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, WILLIAM H. CHENEY 
Secretaries. 

; HENRY J. FERRIS, 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 


Assistant Secretaries. 


G% FARM MORTGAGES 


on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. Full de- 
scription on ap = If interested write 
B. H. BONFO - Unionville, Mo. 


Individual Communion 
Outfits, %e=4,for free o catalogue 


and lis' 
SANITARY COMMUNION OU OUTFIT Co, 
ox 4 Rochester, N, Y. 











Q CHURCH SEATING. ee ce Chairs 
\ ‘ulpits. Our at- 
tractive designs are = poor com fort- 

able and aid to better listening. Free cata- 

logue. American School Furniture Company, 
Salesroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New York 
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J WALEXANDER ! i. H.HWYDE 
PRESIDENT CE PRESIDENT 


Bias 


assurance are two 
very different things. A Fire 
> ALife 
policy must mature if kept 
in force. Both furnish pro- 
tection, buta Life policyon 
the Endowment plan furnish 
es aninvestment, as well 
as protection. 


policy May M™« tture 


Here is the resultin 
1902 of Endowment policy 
No 241,049, for $5,000, 


taken out twenty years ago: 


Cash Ye AB Ye ie) 


This isa return ofall 
premiums paid,and $2,574. 
45 in addition. 


Send this coupontor particulars 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 38, 

120 Broadway, New York 

Please send me information regarding an 

Endowment for $ if issued to a 
years of age. 











oC Deere 








John Brown 


Apnount f.__10,000 




















Date July 1 2, 
Age 35 


| Srnualfdamim f 290. 60 











A 5% Gold Bond Policy Like This 


will furnish you or your beneficiary 


A Guaranteed Income 


for 20°years of 5% payable in Gold, then $10,000 in Cash; 
A Perfect Life Insurance Investment. 
Write for information. Dept. 19 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President’ Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Every requirement of comfort—every 
requisite of healthful beauty—is sup- 

lied by FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 
RORSET WAISTS. They are made 
in summer net as shown in illustration, 
also in soft, lightweight material. _ If 
you want to realize the perfection of 
comfort, combined with the satisfac- 
tion of knowing you look as well as 
you feel, try a 


Ferris 


Good Sense 
CORSET WAIST 


Made in shapes to suit every form and 
size. Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Be sure you get the genuine 
with the name sewed on in red. The 
Ferris Book sent free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 





OMMmerce. 


even to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, are followed by the 


Remington. 


In every clime and every nation 
it is the Standard Typewriter © 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS'’ & BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway a ' New York 
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The 


Dr. Deimel 
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The sensation of ease and com- 
fort which is experienced by wear- 
ers of these garments is a delight 
and wonder to those who formerly 
wore the prickly, irritating wool. 


Booklet telling all about them.and sam- 
ples of linen-mesh on request. 


‘The Linen Store.’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street; N. Y. 
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BUILDING OUR BIG SHIPS 


“ing, near Quincy, Massachusetts, six men 
“began to build small marine engines. Good 


Ww workmanship brought reputation, reputa- 


tion brought business. From engines 


iq “they advanced to launches, to yachts; 


_and when the Nation awoke to its needs 
* some ‘four or five years ago, the Fore 
-River Ship and Engine Company was 


called upon to supply at first small vessels, 


then: larger vessels, until, passing rapidly 


ON THE DECK OF THE SEVEN-MASTER 


Working the Pneumatic Reamer. 


OWEVER we may discuss the 
H question among ourselves, the 
whole world outside of the United 
States understands that America has her 
part to play in world-politics and in world- 
industry. Peace will result in a fleet of 
_ American ships carrying the flag wherever 
there is commerce worth our while. War 
will mean an American navy as powerful 
as any with which it may be called upon 
to measure strength and skill. 

Far-sighted men have seen this, and 
even the near-sighted must now confess it. 
What. has been opened by our little navy 
must be kept open at any cost. 

Americans are above all a practical 
people. They have refused to build more 
ships than they have thought necessary. 
They are now ready to build all that may 
be required—in peace for commerce or 
in war for honor and safety. The change 
in view has enormously stimulated Amer- 
ican ship-building, but we are only at the 
beginning of the inevitable growth. 

Twenty years ago, at Weymouth Land- 


‘through an ascending scale, they were at 


work upon the largest battleships i in the 
American navy, and were under contract 
to furnish a product aggregating nearly 
$9,000,000, with more in prospect. 

Of course the original six men and their 
little engine-building plant had grown with 
the demands upon them. Two years ago 
the Company removed to a great tract near 
the mouth of the Fore River, in Quincy, and 
the enormous buildings required for their 
work stand in a shipyard covering ninety 
acres. In two years nearly eleven acres 
have been put under roof, $1,500,000 have 
been invested in buildings and equipment, 
and millions of dollars’ worth of work has 
been completed. 

The same skill in workmanship and wise 
economy in methods that established the 
Company’s early reputation has directed 
the growth of the plant. The same fore- 
sight that caused the Company to keep 
pace with its opportunities has planned the 
new shipyard. Modern methods have 
been adopted wherever they were advan- 
tageous. 

There are no steps backward, no waste 
in time, space, or material. ‘The steel 
ingots enter the great gate and find them- 
selves at the forge, a building 200 feet 
long, where they take shape under the 
persuasion of hammers capable of a 250- 
ton blow, but equally capable of a love- 
tap. Next, in location and in the process, 
comes the annealing-tower, because it is 
the next step. The great machine-shop 
—400 feet by 118 feet—stands next, for 
here the forged pieces are planed, 
smoothed, and burnished. But where are 
the wheels and belts that transmit the 
power? There are none—they are waste- 
ful. Each machine has its electric motor 
or its compressed-air motor, These are 











more effective, and more economical, by 
one-third, since each is turned on when 
needed, shut off when not needed. Power 
is taken to the work, not’ the work to the 
power. 

When parts are ready, they go to the 
great ship-house, and are assembled, hav- 
ing never retraced a step in the evolution 
from ingot to battleship. Perfection was 
possible in this plant because the yard was 
plain open country, and every building 
could be placed precisely where the best 
results demanded. 

With a wise prevision, space has been 
left for the extension of every part of the 
works, and the future shipyard can be not 
only increased in quantity of output, but 
likewise expanded in scope so as to pro- 
vide for an almost unlimited growth. 

On the river edge of the old town of 
Quincy has grown this great shipyard. 
So quickly has it risen that people of 
near-by Boston are hardly yet aware of its 
rank; but it is safe to say the Fore River 
Ship and Engine Company is destined to 
play a large part in the rebuilding of the 
United States navy and the American 
merchant marine. 

For the Government, the Company has 
been working on a progressive scale ; first 
a light-ship, then 27-knot torpedo-destroy- 
ers (“ Lawrence” and “ Macdonough”), 
then a cruiser, the “ Des Moines,” and 
now two 15,000-ton battleships, the “ New 
Jersey ” and the “ Rhode Island,” have 
been under construction over a_ year. 
Uncle Sam is a very careful buyer, and 
unless the very highest qualifications are 


THE WORKS OF THE FORE RIVER SHIP 


proved, his patience is of the shortest. 
Rarely before in the history of the navy 
has a contract been awarded to one com- 
pany for two first-class battleships. The 
“ Rhode Island” and “New Jersey” are 
the largest vessels ever ordered by the 
United States of any company, and the 
fact that sister ships were ,ordered at the 
same time, as well as a cruiser and two 
torpedo-boat destroyers, proved that the 
Fore River Ship and Engine Company is 
fully qualified to undertake any Govern- 
ment work, no matter how exacting and 
momentous. 

The “ Macdonough ” and “ Lawrence,” 
the two torpedo-boat destroyers, are rated 
by the Government as 98 and 99 per cent., 
respectively, completed, and will within a 
few weeks be delivered to the navy. 

Another product of this shipyard is the 
famous seven-masted schooner, the largest 
sailing vessel ever constructed, and the 
only vessel of its type. It carries 7,000 
tons of cargo, and requires a crew of only 
eighteen men, who operate its sails by 
steam-power. 

The Company is still looking forward. 
The faith that led to its present works 
now foresees greater things, and is pre- 
paring for them. One of their plans is 
the construction of a great dry-dock, which 
will cost half a million. Clark & Stanch- 
field, the English firm that designed the 
famous dock at Havana (now owned by 
our Government), and the dock at Algiers 
near New Orleans, have already prepared 
the plans. This dry-dock also will take 
its power from the power-house at the 
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AND ENGINE COMPANY AT QUINCY, MASS. 


shipyard, and will become an integral part 
of the plant, sharing in the economy and 
efficiency of its methods. 

Another plan provides for a fitting-out 
wharf, 1,200 feet in length, along which 
a 75-ton crane will travel, placing each 
gun and fitting in the ship, that need not 
be moved»an inch to receive them. 

That the methods adopted in this ship- 
yard are the best is proved by its selection 
for the practical training of the Annapolis 
cadets, who for many years were sent 
abroad to secure the advantages denied 
them in their own country. So much for 
the Government’s opinion of the work and 
the way in which it is carried on. 

A recent achievement of the Fore River 
Company in securing by competition a 
piece of work calling for the utmost skill, 
economy, and despatch, throws a strong 
light upon its business efficiency and its 
relative standing in the business world. 

In December, 1901, the British ship 
“Isle of Kent” ran into and sank the 
Spanish steamship “ Amesti,” cutting her 
almost in two. The British ship, being 
laden with cotton, escaped with a smashed 
bow, and reached Boston. Her injuries 
involved thirty plates and five pairs of 
frames. Bids for permanent repairs were 
invited and opened December 30. 

Here is the list : 
Bertelsen & Peterson 
Lockwood Manufacturing Co 


Atlagte SN MENIR Cc cxc0sssacsacds Soon 
Fore River Ship & Engine Co 


$18,950, time 55 days 
244985 “ 40 * 
mae * ee 
Rao “* 3 * 


The last was accepted, with a penalty of 
$250 a day for failure to complete within 
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the specified time. The contract being 
signed, the steel forging for the stem— 
62 feet long and 10 x 234 in. section—was 
complete in “Aree days, and although the 
work was done at East Boston, ten miles 
from the Fore River plant, the work was 
completed in 20 days—half the time 
thought necessary by other companies. 
On the evening of the twenty-fifth day 
the vessel was ready to leave port with 
her cargo. The “ Marine Review ” refers 
to it as ‘a record job.” 

Work of this kind is the severest test 
of a company and its workmen. It proves 
the good will and the capacity of the men 
behind the machines. The attitude of 
employees toward the company is a 
fair index of the spirit in which that com- 
pany is run. The workmen at the Fore 
River Works are always busy; there is a 
hearty vim to their work that proves inter- 
est, for they heartily appreciate the Com- 
pany’s provisions for their comfort. 

But this thriving shipyard is itself only 
a beginning. The Company’s develop- 
ment has kept pace with the growth of 
America’s maritime spirit, and that spirit 
is not yet at its maturity. The patriotic 
American foresees the day when his 
country’s ships will dot every ocean high- 
way. Those ships will be built in our 
own land, and the evidence of the past 
years is proof that the Fore River Com- 
pany will send forth many of these vessels 
carrying the American flag. 

To keep pace with the demands upon 
its resources, to provide for the expansion 
that even a conservative business policy 
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must recognize as inevitable, the Fore 
River Ship and Engine Company sees 
opportunities for the wise and profitable 
investment of large sums. In the past 
two years $1,500,000 have been expended 
upon the improvement of its plant; another 
million dollars will more than double the 
earning capacity. 

Contracts now in hand amount to 
$8,907,000, and the Company has under 
consideration tenders amounting to several 
million more. “* 

The Company has offered 10,000 shares 
of its preferred stock, and 3,850 shares 
_.¥remain unsold. This remaining stock is 

-offered for sale prior to July 10, 1902, at 
_ par, $100 per share, with a bonus of 50% 
in common stock, and full participation 
in the dividend of $3.50 per share, paya- 
ble July 14. Zhe books close July 10, and 
this offer cannot be extended. 

The preferred stock has a non-cumula- 
tive first preference upon the net profits 
up to 7 per cent. per annum, and there is 
provision for a sinking-fund for redeeming 
the preferred stock at $125 per share. 

The earnings of the Company for 
five months to January 1, 1902, were 
$101,574.36, in accordance with the cer- 
tificate of the Eastern Audit Company. 

The entire $2,000,000 preferred stock 
requires but $140,000 for its 7 per cent. 
dividends. The Company earned at the 
rate of over $100,000 in excess of the 
amount required to pay the dividends on 
the entire $2,000,000 preferred stock, this 


while construction of the works was under 
way. 

By the operation of the sinking-fund 

the earnings applicable to the common 
stock will naturally increase, and with 
the Company earning from $400,000 to 
$500,000 per annum in the future, which 
is quite possible with the yard filled with 
work, it will be seen that, owing to the 
small capitalization, the common stock is 
likely to earn very large dividends in the 
future. 
By the terms of the charter, a dividend 
on the preferred stock of 3% per cent. 
will be paid on July 14, 1902, out of 
accrued earnings. 

Enough has been said here to give a 
general .idea of. the. value of the -Coni- 
pany’s stock. The details. of the plan 
here outlined, together with a full state- 
ment of the Company’s condition, Com- 
mercial Agency and Bank references, and 
an illustrated description of the plant, will 
be sent to those interested. Address 


THE Fore RIVER SHIP AND ENGINE 
Company, 157 Federal Street, Boston. 


DIRECTORS: 


THOMAS A. WATSON, President; D. H. 
ANDREWS, President Boston Bridge Works ; 
CHARLES S. DENNIS, President Dennis & 
Lovejoy Wharf and Warehouse Co.; JAMES 
B. DILL, Attorney-at-Law, Author of * Dill on 
New Jersey Corporations ;” GEORGE W. Dav- 
ENPORT, Secretary and Treasurer ; FRANK O. 
WELLINGTON, General Manager; Howarp 
P. ELWELL, General Superintendent; WILL- 
IAM C. HABBERLEY, Auditor. 

















DRAWN BY C. M'KNIGHT SMITH 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 
A comparison of the old style four-masted schooner with the new seven-masted schooner built by the Fore River Company, 
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The great beacon fires 
stretching from hilltop to 
hilltop, and from Land’s 
End to the northern extremity of Great 
Britain, were lighted on Monday night of 
this week, not to announce the coronation 
of the King, but to herald the joy of the 
people in his rapid progress toward recov- 
ery. This has been for centuries a most 
picturesque method of expressing na- 
tional rejoicing, and the joy was not less 
hearty because of the change in its imme- 
diate object. In some other respects the 
ceremonies of coronation week have not 
been abandoned, notably the inspection of 
the colonial contingent of troops, in which 
the Prince of Wales takes the King’s 
place, the brilliant hospital ball at the 
Crystal Palace, and the free coronation 
dinner to London’s poor, in which the 
guests are numbered by the hundred thou- 
sand. If the King’s recovery becomes an 
assured fact, a great national thanksgiving 
service will be held, and the London 
people are earnestly desirous that the 
central figure should be Lord Kitchener, 
whose aversion to public display, how- 
ever, may render this impossible. On 
Sunday last services of special prayer for 
the King’s welfare, usually called interces- 
sion services, were held at St. Paul’s, in 
the great Roman Catholic churches, and 
in important churches all over Great Brit- 
ain, while the non-Christian contingents 
of colonial troops and delegates also held 
similar services, after their own rites and 
in their own languages. At St. Paul’s 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and 
other members of the royal family were 
present, while the Prince and Princess of 
Wales attended the services in the chapel 
at Marlborough House. A rather striking 
and unexpected utterance was that of the 
Bishop of Stepney in his sermon at St. 
Paul’s, when he said: “ We have been 
giving ourselves too much to the pride of 
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Europe, to the reddening of the map, and 
to the command of the seas. Could it not 
be that the Lord has sent us this signal 
manifestation to remind us that we are 
giving ourselves too much to the things of 
this world?” It is an unquestioned fact 
that the danger of the King has brought 
him nearer to his people than before, pos- 
sibly even nearer than the pomp and cere- 
mony of the coronation days would have 
done. It is reported that the King’s first 
remark on recovering his consciousness 
was, “Will my people ever forgive me?” 
And this is thought to be typical of Edward 
VII.’s constant anxiety to keep faith with 
the people in all that relates to the out- 
ward manifestations of the duties of roy- 
alty, as he understands them. The answer 
to his question is found in the universal 
expression of sympathy, with the em- 
phasis laid, not on the disappointment and 
really serious loss of money caused by the 
abandonment of the coronation, but in 
the constantly iterated question, Will the 
King recover? 


® 


While it must be remembered 
that so serious an attack, fol- 
lowed by such an operation as 
was necessary, must leave the royal patient 
in a condition of weakness for some time, 
and while it is equally true that under the 
circumstances it would be rash to. assert 
that danger is past, yet the progress of 
the King from the medical point of view 
has been remarkable ; from the time of the 
operation there has arisen no serious com- 
plication, and the gain has been continuous, 
without setback of any kind. The presence 
at the King’s bedside of such eminent men 
as Lord Lister and Sir Frederick Treves, 
the first the man who led the way in the 
application to surgery of the aseptic 
treatment, the second perhaps the most 
distinguished operating surgeon in Great 
567* 
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Britain, has made certain that everything 
would be done possible under the most 
advanced modern ideas. 
the King was suffering from other afflic- 
tions than the particular disease which 
made an operation necessary have been 
contradicted, upon what appears to be 
good authority. It is now thought possi- 
ble that the coronation may take place in 
October. 
® 

One of the first acts of King 
Edward after the immediate 
effect of the operation was 
over was to express a wish that the 
bestowal of titles and special honors deter- 
mined upon for coronation week should be 
announced at once. The announcement 
is of more than usual interest, because it 
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includes the institution of a new Order of’ 


Merit; indeed, it would not be remarka- 
ble if the idea of founding this Order were 
to prove one of the most noteworthy events 
of the present reign. The names of those 
chosen for distinction under the Order of 
Merit show very clearly that it is the 
design to confer this honor only upon 
those who stand for actual achievement 
in some branch of science, art, literature, 
or military and naval accomplishment. 
These names are as follows: Earl Roberts, 
Lord Wolseley, General Kitchener, Lord 
Kelvin, Lord Lister, Admiral Barry Kep- 
pel, John Morley, William E. H. Lecky, 
Admiral Sir Edward E. H. Seymour, Sir 
William Huggins, the astronomer, and 
G. F. Watts. It is worthy of note that 
the list includes one great name of a 
Liberal leader, Mr. John Morley. The 
bestowals of peerages and councilorships, 
the making of Knights of the Garter 
and Knights of the Order of the Bath, 
and the bestowal of knighthoods, are less 
interesting to American readers than the 
establishing of the Order of Merit. Spe- 
cial interest, however, attaches to the 
fact that among the new knights are Gil- 
bert Parker and Dr. Conan Doyle, Mr. 
F. C. Burnand, editor of ‘‘ Punch,” and 
Charles Wyndham, the actor. The King’s 
brother, the Duke of Connaught, is cre- 
ated a Field-Marshal. It is said with 
apparent authority that the title of Vis- 
count was offered to Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt and declined, because the Lib- 
eral leader preferred to stay in the House 
of Commons. ‘Two or three other mem- 
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bers of the Liberal party are in the list 
of honors, and thus it is quite evident 
that Edward VII. is not to be in any 
sense a partisan. 


The Philippine Bill which has 
passed the House differs in 
several important particulars 
from that which passed the Senate. In 
the first place, it provides for a legislature 
with two houses, one of which shall be 
elected by the educated and propertied 
classes among the Filipinos. The Senate 
bill merely makes provision for a census 
to ascertain to what extent the people of 
the Philippines are prepared -for repre- 
sentative institutions. Upon this point 
the House bill represents the wishes of 
the Philippine Commission and of all 
Americans in sympathy with Filipino as- 
pirations for self-government. In the 
second place, the House bill provides that 
the coinage of the Philippines shall be based 
upon the gold standard, while the Senate 
bill continues the free coinage of silver. 
Here, again, the House bill represents the 
wishes of the Philippine Commission, but 
the partisans of the Senate bill claim 
that it represents the wishes of the Filipino 
people. In this country the division of 
opinion upon this point follows closely party 
lines, though many Republicans favor the 
Senate bill. The matter is not very im- 
portant, as the common coin in the Phil- 
ippines, under either bill, will be silver for 
a long time to come. The House bill 
merely requires a gold reserve for the re- 
demption of this silver on demand. The 
third important point of difference between 
the two bills relates to the granting of Phil- 
ippine land to corporations. The Senate 
bill as finally amended merely prescribed 
that natives may take up public lands in 
plots of forty acres, and left the question 
ofcorporation land grants to future legisla- 
tion. The House bill contains the Senate 
provision regarding homestead allotments 
to natives, but provides that corporations 
may immediately take up tracts of public 
land not exceeding five thousand acres on 
condition that they at once operate the 
land thus obtained. Upon this point also 
the difference between the two bills is not 
great, since the future legislation required 
by the Senate bill as a prerequisite to 
corporation land grants may be drafted 
by the Philippine Commission and go 
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into effect when approved by the President, 
provided that both Houses of Congress 
do not interpose a veto. Those who 


believe with President Schurman that no— 


public lands or public franchises should 


be granted to corporations without the 


consent of a legislative body representing 
the Filipino people are urging that all 
provisions for corporation grants be omit- 
ted from both bills. A less important 
point of difference between the two meas- 
ures is that the Senate bill provides that 
the lands of the friars shall be paid for by 
Philippine bonds bearing four and a half 
per cent. interest, while the House bill 
stipulates that the bonds for this purpose 
shall bear five per cent. interest. 


@ 
Though the House 
debate of the Philip- 
pine Government Bill 
covered the same ground that has been 
gone over for weeks in the Senate, the 
discussion was as heated as if the ground 
had all been new. The debate upon the 
conduct of the army in the Philippines 
was pectiliarly bitter, General Grosvenor 
declaring that it was as humane as that of 
the armies of either Grant or Lee, and 
his Democratic critics retorting that this 
declaration was a slander upon both the 
Union and Confederate forces. The 
Democrats, however, as a rule, tried to 
avoid the appearance of criticising the 
army by putting the responsibility for 
cruelties, not upon the soldiers who found 
them necessary, but upon the Administra- 
tion, which, they said, had made them 
necessary by ordering the subjugation of 
our allies in violation of the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, and their 
government in violation of the principles 
of the Constitution. The most effective 
reply to the Democratic criticisms was 
that made by Congressman Hamilton, of 
Michigan, who read amid Republican 
applause such passages as these from the 
Democratic National Platform of 1868: 
We arraign the Radical party for its disre- 
gard of right, and the unparalleled oppression 
and tyranny which have marked its career... . 
Under its repeated assaults the pillars of the 
government are rocking on their base, and 
should it succeed in November next and inau- 
gurate its President, we will meet as a sub- 
jected and conquered people amid the ruins 


of liberty and the scattered fragments of the 
Constitution. 


Before the final vote was taken, Mr. 
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Patterson, of Tennessee, on behalf of the 
Democrats, offered an amendment pro- 
hibiting slavery or involuntary servitude 
in the Philippines or any other territory 
over which the United States should 
obtain jurisdiction. He said that the 
United States was the only civilized power 
in the world which protected slavery. 
There were to-day 300,000 slaves in the 
Jolo group. Mr. Cooper, of Wisconsin, 
replying on behalf of the Republicans, 
said that, according to the testimony of 
Governor Taft, there were about 250,000 
slaves. In the course of time slavery 
would be abolished, but it would take 
time. It could not be abolished by statute. 
Mr. Patterson’s amendment was defeated 
by a strict party vote, 58 to 104. Mr. 
McCall (Rep., Mass.) then offered the fol- 
lowing amendment : 


In this first organic act, creating a civil 
"Ate mage for the Philippine Islands, it is 
hereby solemnly declared to be the settled 
purpose of the Congress to extend to the 
inhabitants of those islands every aid in en- 
abling them to develop their capacity for self- 
government, and when such capacity shall 
have been developed we pledge the faith of 
the Republic to confer upon them the right 
of self-government after the fashion of the 
really free nations. —_,-- 


Mr. McCall, in support of his amendment, 
pointed out that the Treaty of Paris did 
not confer upon the President the power 
to fix the status of the people of the 
Philippine Islands, but imposed that duty 
upon Congress, and urged that Congress, 
in passing an organic act for the govern- 
ment of the islands, ought to perform this 
duty by declaring what the policy of this 
people should be. General Grosvenor 
opposed the amendment on the ground 
that it was unwise “to mortgage the 
future,” and when the vote was taken Mr. 
Littlefield, of Maine, was the only other 
Republican to support Mr. McCall. The 
Democrats, however, supported the McCall 
amendment without division, and they also 
voted as a unit against the final passage 
of the Philippine Bill, which was adopted 
by a vote of 141 to 97—Mr. McCall alone 
breaking’ away from party ranks, 
@ 


The public interest in 
the investigation of 
Philippine affairs by 
the Senate’s Committee, which has lately 
been somewhat on the wane, was revived 
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last week by the appearance of Admiral 
Dewey as a witness. His story of the 
surrender of Manila and his relations 
with Aguinaldo contained, some points 
not before made public. Admiral Dewey 
said that he never gave the Filipino 
republic the slightest recognition ; he had 
no authority to do so and did not con- 
sider it an organized government. He 
denied emphatically that he had ever 
saluted Aguinaldo’s flag; he did not even 
address Aguinaldo as “General.” He 
said th: Spaniards feared the Filipinos 
would enter Manila, and therefore sur- 
rendered to him in advance. There was 
no need for the loss of a man in the cap- 
ture of the city. No gun would have 
been fired except for the desire of the 
Governor, who said his honor demanded 
that a few shots be fired. “So I had to 
kill a few men,” Admiral Dewey added. 
Practically, the Admiral claimed, Manila 
was surrendered (or offered for surrender) 
to him the day of the naval engagement. 
The first intimation Admiral Dewey re- 
ceived of the aspiration of the Philippine 
people for an independent government 
was, he said, Aguinaldo’s proclamation of 
July 15, and he thought it of such little 
importance that he did. not even cable 
it to Washington. Aguinaldo, when he 
first reached Luzon, was discouraged and 
wanted to go to Japan, but Admiral Dewey 
encouraged him to organize his people 
and aid the Americans, but without giving 
any pledges as to the future relations of 
Americans and Filipinos. Later he said 
to Aguinaldo: “ There is the enemy; you 
pursue your course and we will pursue 
ours.” Admiral Dewey added: “I think 
that is the wisest thing I ever said. They 
were assisting us, and at the same time 
fighting their own battles. I had in mind 
in dealing with the Filipinos the assist- 
ance that the negroes had given the 
Federal forces during the Civil War. We 
availed ourselves of that assistance, and 
I thought we could accept the aid of the 
Filipinos in the same way. Their one 
idea was to get rid of the Spaniards.” Of 
Aguinaldo the Admiral said he thought 
too much had been made; he was a mere 
figurehead, surrounded by stronger men 
like Mabini and Luna; the opinion was 
also expressed that Aguinaldo was bent 
on loot and personal gain. Of Consul- 
General Pratt’s suggestions and letters 
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the Admiral made small account, saying 
that he regarded Pratt as a mere busy- 
body. In answer to a question as to 
why he took -possession of Subig Bay, 
the Admiral said that he “didn’t want 
any other power to interfere.” When 
asked if he had not repeated his original 
statement to the Navy Department that 
the Filipinos were more capable of inde- 
pendent government than the Cubans, 
Admiral Dewey replied: “I did, and I 
still think so.” Later he qualified this by 
saying that neither Cubans nor Filipinos 
were capable of self-government. 


@ 


With less friction than 
Canal and Statehood 4s expected, the House 

accepted the Senate 
amendment substituting the Panama for 
the Nicaragua route, and accepted it with- 
out a single change. It was thought at 
first that the House would stipulate that 
a satisfactory title to the Panama prop- 
erty and franchise must be obtained within 
one year, or else that the route be aban- 
doned for Nicaragua; but Senator Morgan 
told the House conferees that they must 
accept the Senate bill just as it stood, or 
abandon the hope of canal legislation at 
this session. As Senator Morgan has been 
an indefatigable partisan of Nicaragua, 
and as it had to be conceded that the 
insistence upon a year’s limit to the 
Panama negotiations would enable a mi- 


nority to defeat them by holding up 


the necessary treaty, the House con- 
ferees, with Colonel Hepburn at their 
head, soon yielded to the Senate’s posi- 
tion. When the bill was reported to 


the House, nearly all the speeches made 


were by partisans of Nicaragua, who 
explained their acceptance of Panama. 
Most of them profess still to believe that 
the Nicaragua route will be the one finally 
developed, as they claim that the Presi- 
dent will be unable to secure satisfactory 
titles at Panama. Inasmuch as the time 
required to construct the Panama Canal 
after work is rebegun is estimated by 
the Commission at ten years, and the 
possible delays are numerous, there are 
many who believe that another score of 
years will elapse before the work begun 
by De Lesseps in 1879 is completed. 
Apart from this canal bill, the most impor- 
tant matter agreed upon in Congress last 
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week was that the Senate should take up 
the omnibus Statehood bill on December 
10, and give it precedence until a vote 
was taken. This unexpected agreement 
was reached through the insistence of 
Senator Quay, who declared that until 
there was a unanimous agreement that a 
vote should be taken upon this bill, 
nothing should be done by unanimous 
agreement. A vote on the bill is believed 
to insure its passage, as it has already 
passed the House with little open opposi- 
tion, and is sure of the support of all the 
Democrats and a good many Republicans 
* in the Senate. 

® 

Complete fusion was 
finally effected by 
the Democratic and 
Populist Conventicis held last week in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 
Among the Kansas Populists there was a 
sharp contest over the proposition to fuse, 
but the fusionists finally won by a vote of 
496 to 119. An attempt will be made to 
have both party names printed on the 
official ballot, despite the anti-fusion law 
passed by the Republican Legislature ; 
but if this attempt fails, the Secretary of 
State will apparently be allowed to deter- 
mine-under which party name the ticket 
agreed upon shall appear. In South 
Dakota the same difficulty confronted the 
Conventions, and here the Populists con- 
sented to have the joint ticket appear on 
the official ballots as the Democratic 
ticket. It seems possible that the statutes 
passed to prevent the fusion of the two 
minority parties may result at last in their 
more perfect fusion. In Nebraska an 
attempt was made, at the instance of ex- 
Senator Allen, the Populist leader, to make 
Mr. Bryan the fusion candidate for Gov- 
ernor, but Mr. Bryan absolutely declined 
to receive the nomination. After pro- 
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longed balloting the Democrats at one * 


time accepted the candidate urged by the 
Populists, but he withdrew his name, and 
then there was a prolonged deadlock until 
the Populists finally accepted a new can- 
didate put forward by the Democrats. 
In all these States the platforms of the 
two parties are substantially identical— 
both indorsing the National platforms of 
1900; both urging the right of the people 
of the Philippines to the government of 
their choice; both demanding the removal 
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of the tariff on goods controlled by trusts, 
and the criminal prosecution of combina- 
tions to restrict production or advance 
prices ; both condemning the Ship Sub- 
sidy Bill and the Fowler Currency Bill; 
and both, as a rule, demanding the direct 
election of United States Senators and 
further extensions of the principle of pop- 
ular control through direct legislation of 
direct primaries. The identity of pur: 
pose of the two parties is so complete 
that their union seems inevitable unless 
the “ reorganizers” in the East and South 
wrest the control of the National Demo- 
cratic organization from the supporters 
of Mr. Bryan and the radical tendencies 
he represents. In Minnesota also the 
Democratic Convention last week adopted 
substantially the fusion platform outlined 
above, and went out of its way to indorse 
the leadership of Mr. Bryan. In Penn- 
sylvania, on the other hand, the Demo- 
cratic Convention distinctly waived “all 
expression of opinion on questions of 
National policy that might divert atten- 
tion from the pressing problems that con- 
front the people of our own State, or that 
might distract or divide the army of re- 
form.” Ex-Governor Pattison, who in 
1882 and in 1890 was elected Governor 
by the votes of independent Republicans, 
was again put in nomination, and his re- 
election would hardly be in doubt had not 
Senator Quay conciliated the independents 
by the nomination of a candidate accept- 
able to them and the adoption of a plat- 
form containing no indorsement of the 
recent State administration. ‘These con- 
cessions, however, seem likely to check 
the Republican revolt this year. 


@ 


The Outlook reported two 
weeks ago the substance of 
-Mr. Cleveland’s speech at 
the Tilden Club dinner in this city, which 
defined more sharply than ever the differ- 
ences between his conception of what the 
Democratic party stands for and what its 
policy should be and the principles which 
it represents to Mr. Bryan. Mr. Bryan 
has responded by a statement which is 
quite as definite as that made by Mr. 
Cleveland, and very much more violent 
in tone. He declares that there can be 
no harmony between men like Mr. Cleve- 
lar“ -~¢ those who believe in Democratic 
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principles, and that it is quite idle to look 
for a middle ground between the two ele- 
ments; that Mr. Cleveland’s speech shows 
that “the reorganizers do not want har- 
mony, but control, and that their control 
means the abandonment of the party’s 
position and a return to the policies and 
practices of Mr. Cleveland’s second ad- 
ministration.” Mr. Bryan does not grow 
wiser as he grows older; he does not gain 
in weight, poise, and judicial temper. 
His charges that Mr. Cleveland secured 
his nomination in 1892 by a secret bargain 
with financiers, that he filled his Cabinet 
with corporation agents, placed railroad 
attorneys on the United States bench to 
look after the interests of their former 
clients, and that he turned the Treasury 
over to a Wall Street syndicate, are charges 
which would not be made by a responsible 
statesman ; for, however one may differ 
from Mr. Cleveland in policy, his char- 
acter and his achievements would com- 
mand from a man who weighs his words 
(and a man in Mr. Bryan’s position ought 
to weigh his words) a different form of 
statement. The*charge that Mr. Cleve- 
land “ refused to sign the only tariff re- 
form measure passed since the war” is 
It was the failure of 


wholly misleading. 
the Democratic party to live up to its 
principles when the time came for tariff 


reform that alienated many lifelong 
Democrats, while Mr. Cleveland uncom- 
promisingly set himself on the side of 
tariff reform. It grows more and more 
evident that the same party cannot hold 
Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Bryan; that the 
differences between the two men and the 
elements which they represent are irrecon- 
cilable, and that no reorganization can be 
effected which shall include them both. 


® 


Governor Charles B. 
Aycock, of North Car- 
olina, whose sincere 
friendship for the negroes made him an 
ideal candidate for his party the year it 
carried through the negro disfranchise- 
ment amendment, continues to demon- 
strate his sincerity as a defender of the 
politically helpless race. During the past 
fortnight he has offered a reward for the 
arrest of persons taking part in lynch. 
ings which promises to make that form 
of outlawry less safe than it has been in 
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the past. According to a North Carolina 
correspondent, the fund made available 
for the detection of liynchers is about 
forty thousand dollars. During the .past 
session of the Legislature Governor Aycock 
showed the same spirit in resisting the 
attempt to divide the school funds so that 
the poorer race should only get the bene- 
fit of the school taxes paid by its own 
members. The Governor informed the 
supporters of this reactionary step that if 
their bill passed the Legislature he would 
veto it, and if it repassed the bill over his 
veto he would resign and make a cam- 
paign for re-election on the issue so raised. 
The determination that he showéd car- 
ried the day, and the bill was not passed. 
In both these matters the Governor’s atti- 
tude in favor of the rights of the negroes 
is an attitude in favor of the honor of the 
whites. The lynching of negroes, as we 
remarked last week, is incomparably more 
degrading to the race which inflicts than 
to the one which suffers the wrong. And 
the starvation of negro public schools, 
would in the long run create negro class 
schools, which would educate in the 
negroes the very spirit the South wishes 
to eradicate. Indeed, the closed school- 
houses would, from the very outset, prove 
the most effective of all educators in this 
spirit. Governor Aycock’s position, there- 
fore, is not merely that of humanity, but 
of statesmanship as well. 


® 


A dramatic disclosure 
was made in the Coun- 
cil Chamber of the city 
of Cleveland on Monday evening of last 
week. For some time an ordinance has 
been pending before that body granting a 
franchise to the East Ohio Gas Company 
for the laying of mains and the distribution 
of natural gas to the city. The Company 
contemplates laying its pipes from West 
Virginia and supplying gas for fuel pur- 
poses at a cost of thirty-one cents per 
thousand cubic feet, the gas to be used 
for fuel purposes only. Provision was 
made in the ordinance that, should natural 
gas fail, the Company should supply arti- 
ficial gas at the rate of forty-one cents per 
thousand cubic feet. Rumors of corrup- 
tion have been rife about the City Hall 
since the introduction of the original ordi- 
nance, the opposition coming largely from 
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the existing artificial gas companies, who 
are now supplying gas at the rate of sev- 
enty-five cents per thousand cubic feet. 
Many influences have been brought to 
bear in opposition to the ordinance, and 
subterranean forces seem to have been at 
work within the Council itself looking to 
the defeat of the ordinance by the impo- 
sition of amendments which would not be 
acceptable to the natural gas company. 
The ordinance came on for final passage 
on Monday of last week, and before a vote 
was taken Councilman Kohl arose and 
drew from his pocket a roll of twenty one- 
hundred-dollar bills, which he deposited 
with the Clerk, and stated that they had 
been given to him on condition that he 
support an amendment which would kill 
the ordinance. In addition, he stated 
that this money had been given him with 
the assurance that $3,000 more would be 
paid after the ordinance had been killed. 
Several other Councilmen are reported to 
have been approached in the same way. 
The person alleged to have given the bribe 
was apprehended by the police on leaving 
the Council Chamber and committed to 
jail on bail. After the above disclosure 
the opposition was reduced to five or six 
Councilmen, and the ordinance was finally 
passed by a substantial majority. 


® 


The efforts of Cleve- 
land to secure a three- 
cent-fare street rail- 
way have received a temporary check by 
a decision of the Circuit Court that cer- 
tain proceedings on the part of the 
city were illegally taken. Under the 
Ohio law it is provided that whenever 
new street railway routes are to be estab- 
lished application shall be made to the 
City Council for the privilege, and that 
public advertisement shall then be made 
for bids, and that the party agreeing to 
carry passengers at the lowest rate of fare 
shall be awarded the privilege. In addi- 
tion to this, consents must be secured 
from more than one-half of the abutting 
property owners before the railway shall 
be built. It would seem that these pro- 
visions were in the interest of the protec- 
tion of the public, but thus far they have 
provedan intrenchment for the established 
companies, rendering it almost impossible 
for competing lines to be built. In estab- 
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lishing the routes, the Council attempted to 
impose further regulations upon the suc- 
cessful bidder, by which the city was em- 
powered to acquire the lines at any time 
it might be authorized to do so by the 
Legislature. In addition to this, provision 
was made for a division of the earnings 
of the road when they exceeded eight 
per cent. upon the actual cost; for the 
arbitration of labor disputes, as well as 
for limiting the hours of labor which might 
be required from motormen and conduct- 
ors. The ordinance also called for bids 
upon something over fifty miles of routes, 
while the granting ordinance awarded 
only thirteen miles. These precautions 
were held by the Court to be in excess of 
the authority conferred by the Legislature, 
and to be a limitation upon the grant 
which seriously affected the bidding. 
The Court further held that, had they not 
been inserted, a better bid might have 
been secured than three cents for the 
carrying of passengers. The setback 
thus secured is but temporary, for within 
two days after the rendering of the decision 
ordinances conforming to the rules laid 
down by the Court were introduced into 
the Council, and new routes laid out upon 
which proposals will again be received. 
The project has been bitterly contested 
by the existing companies, who are the 
real parties in interest behind the litigation 
enjoining the city and the new company, 
although the action itself was brought in 
the name of an apparently disinterested 
taxpayer. 

& 

A considerable im- 
provement has been 
noted the past week 
in the condition of the atmosphere in and 
about New York City. While soft coal 
continues to be burned, and the nuisance 
of the smoke has not by any means been 
done away with, it has at least been de- 
creased, and it is evident that the soft coal 
is being used with greater care for the 
conditions of its consumption. This is 
undoubtedly largely due to the fact that 
the courts have ruled very decisively that 
the nuisance is one of which the Health 
Department has perfect right to take 
cognizance, and that the law must be 
enforced just as far as possible, and with- 
out regard to the expense incurred by the 
consumers of coal, Judge Joseph, in one 
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of the district municipal courts, declared 
positively that there is no question that 
the nuisance is a subject of municipal 
control and regulation. He said: “A 
quantity of smoke discharged into the air 
is most objectionable and offensive, and 
ordinances aimed at this evil have been 
frequently ‘upheld.” Complaints were 
made against several large consumers of 
soft coal, and in some instances fines were 
inflicted, while in others the prosecution 
was suspended on condition that the nui- 
sance would be abated. The courts are 
evidently in earnest, and they have public 
sentiment behind them. The law does 
not forbid the burning of soft coal, but 
the burning of any kind of- coal in such 
a way as to create a public nuisance. It 
is at least an open question whether a 
fair trial has been made of smoke-con- 
sumers; it is a fact that the New York 
Post-Office has burned. soft coal for 
years without creating a nuisance, and 
other similar cases are cited. 


® 


There was no lack of 
enthusiasm in the recep- 
tion which Harvard Uni- 
versity gave President Roosevelt on Wed- 
nesday of last week, when the whole 
University seemed intent upon expressing 
admiration for his career and regard for 
his person. ‘The honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws conferred by the Univer- 
sity on the President was a fitting recog- 
nition of the extraordinary career which 
brought Mr. Roosevelt back, twenty-two 
years after graduation, as the President 
of the United States to receive the highest 
honor from his Alma Mater. The usual 
Commencement exercises were held in 
Sanders Theater; and among those who 
were made Doctors of Divinity was Dr. 
Morgan Dix, of this city; the Doctorate 
of Laws was conferred on Secretary Hay, 
Judge Addison Brown, of New York, and 
on Thomas Jefferson Coolidge. In con- 
ferring the degree on Mr. Roosevelt 
President Eliot used this phrase: ‘“ Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, from his youth a member of this 
. society of scholars, now in his prime, a 

true type of the sturdy gentleman and 
high-minded public servant in a democ- 
racy.” The President attended various 
social functions, among others a reception 
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at the house of the Alpha Delta Phi 
Society, where he presented a gold medal 
to Dr. Edward Everett Hale on behalf of 
the Society. At the alumni luncheon the 
President made a thoroughly characteristic 
speech, chiefly devoted to a laudation of 
four or five men who are dividing with 
him the heaviest responsibilities of public 
life, including Secretary Hay, Secretary 
Root, General Wood, and Governor Taft. 
The President believes in recognizing 
good work when it is done, and rewarding 
men while they are still in active service ; 
and his tributes to his co-workers were 
not only characteristically generous and 
outspoken, but in each case amply de- 
served. 
® 

The notable event in 
connection with the Com- 
mencement at Williams- 
town was the inauguration of President 
Henry. Hopkins on Tuesday. Never 
was the beautiful town more beautiful 
than during the four days of the Com- 
mencement season, and- never, with 
the possible exception of the centennial 
of eight years ago, was there such a 
large attendance of graduates, especially 
from the older classes. It was estimated 
that more than eight hundred men were 
in line in the procession on Tuesday, and 
again in the Commencement procession 
on Wednesday. Dr. Hopkins was received 
with something more than cordiality, the 
charm of his personality and the associa- 
tions of his name evoking a welcome 
which seemed to predict an eminently 
successful administration. The inaugura- 
tion exercises were brief and simple. At 
the very height of the Commencement 
season, there was no attempt to secure the 
representatives of the older New England 
colleges; but the presence of Presidents 
Seelye, Taylor, Lefavour, Raymond, and 
many other representatives of colleges 
from within and without the borders of 
New England was expressive of the fra- 
ternity which more and more exists 
between American institutions of learning. 
Editorial comment is made elsewhere on 
Dr. Hopkins’s address. Among the most 
interesting incidents of the Commence- 
ment were the appointment of Mr. Henry 
Loomis Nelson to fill the new professor- 
ship to be known as the David A. Wells 
Professorship of Political Science, and a 
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generous gift by Mr. Francis Lynde Stet- 
son, the income of which is to be applied 
to the increase of the salaries of the pro- 
fessors of the College. Mr. Stetson’s 
example was contagious, and a number of 
classes pledged themselves in amounts 
varying from $2,500 to $5,000 to carry 
further the work so greatly needed of 
increasing the salaries of the teaching 
force at Williams. The friends of the Col- 
lege most ardently devoted to its advance 
are hoping that the moyement will enlist 
the co-operation of the entire alumni, and 
that the time is not distant when the sal- 
aries attached to the professorships at 
Williams will constitute a great attraction 
for men who desire a quiet life and free- 
dom from financial care in order that they 
may pursue their studies in various 
departments. The conferring of the Doc- 
torate of Laws on General Wood was the 
occasion of an enthusiastic greeting on 
the part of a great audience ; not less cor- 
dial was the recognition on the part of the 
same audience of the eminent appropriate- 
ness of conferring the Doctorate of Laws 
on President Lefavour, of Simmons Col- 
lege, and of the Doctorate of Letters on 
Bliss Perry, editor of the “ Atlantic 
Monthly.” 
® 
__ On Wednesday of last week 
The Bowdoin Bowdoin College celebrated 
the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of its opening. Though founded 
in 1794, it was not opened until 1802. 
The celebration of this year, there- 
fore, was supplementary to the cen- 
tennial celebration of eight years ago. 
The orator of the day was ex-Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed, a graduate of the class 
of 1860. The burden of his speech was 
the rule of the multitude, not only in 
politics, but in science, philosophy, relig- 
ion, art, and even language. “The com- 
paratively uneducated,” he maintained, 
“have an influence which is out of pro- 
portion to their numbers.” Self-interest, 
which he described as a constant and 
untiring motive, demands that the mass 
of men should be educated. The centen- 
nial ode, written by the Rev. S. V. Cole, of 
the class of 1874, was read by its author. 
After the centennial ceremonies came the 
formal presentation by Mr. William J. 
Curtis, of New York, of the beautiful 
Memorial Gates, the gift of the class of 


1875. These gates are of massive gran- 
ite; they are situated on the west side 
of the campus, near the Art Building, 
flanking the Main Street entrance, which 
looks straight to the doors of King Chapel. 
A large number of alumni contributed to 
the occasion their loyal enthusiasm, which 
was not lessened by the rain that inter- 
fered with some of the exercises. On 
Commencement Day, Thursday, President 
Hyde announced many gifts to the College. 
Bowdoin is rich not so much in material 
possessions—though it has a _ science 
building of the best type, an art building 
probably not equaled for beauty by any 
building of its kind in America, and a 
chapel as quaint as it is unique in New 
England—but in what is called academic 
atmosphere. In another column we speak 
more at length of the American College 
of which Bowdoin is a type. 


® 


Cetier Gethin Yale’s two hundred and first 

Commencement was the last 
to be held in Battell Chapel, as the beau- 
tiful new Auditorium will soon be com- 
pleted. President Hadley announced 
gifts and promises of gifts to Yale last 
year amounting to a little over a million 
dollars. Another announcement of spe- 
cial interest was that of the plan of a 
group of Yale men to establish a mission 
in North China under the direction of 
the Rev. H. P. Beach, and the raising of 
an installation fund of about twenty thou- 
sand dollars for the purpose ; about twenty 
Yale men will engage in this work. Among 
the honorary degrees conferred. was that 
of Doctor of Laws on Senator Lodge, Pro- 
fessor Lanman, of Harvard, and President 
Butler, of Columbia ; of Doctor of Letters 
on Professor Dexter, for many years Sec- 
retary of Yale University; of Doctor of 
Divinity on the Rev. William R. Hunting- 
ton, of New York, and the Rev. Samuel 
Hart; and of Master of Arts on Mr. 
Robert C. Ogden, the President of the 
Board of Trustees of Hampton Institute 
and of the Southern Educational Confer- 
ence (whose work in the general cause of 
Southern education is well known to our 
readers), Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, and 
others. It is announced that Mr. John 
Hays Hammond, whose name is so well 
known in connection with* South Africa, 
will hereafter be Professor of Mining 
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Engineering in the Sheffield Scientific 
School. At Amherst the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred, among 
others, on the Rev. Howard S..Bliss, Presi- 
dent-elect of the Syrian Protestant College 
at Beirut, and upon Professor Henry M. 
Tyler, of Smith College, while President 
Henry Hopkins, of Williams. College, 
received the Doctorate of Laws. At 
Trinity Professor Richard Burton was 
made Doctor of Literature. The one 
hundred and first Commencement of the 
University of Georgia, one of the foremost 
of the Southern universities, was notable 
by reason of the announcement of the 
gift, already reported in these columns, of 
a library, and also of a practice school 
which is to be used in connection with 
the State Normal School, under the direc- 
tion of the University. The Commence- 
ment oration was delivered by Mr. Edward 
M. Shepard, of this city. One of the 
most important announcements of the 
Commencement season was made by 
President Remsen when he made public 
the fact that the Johns Hopkins University 
had been able to secure the endowment 
of one million dollars, of which it has 
This endow- 


stood in such great need. 
ment, which is entirely distinct from 
recent great gifts of land, will enable the 
University not only to continue its great 
service to American education, but to 
make that service more effective. 


& 


Not less important in the 
undergraduate "mind than 
the formal and intellectual” exercises of 
Commencement week are the great inter- 
university athletic contests at the oar and 
the bat. It is pleasant to record of the 
regatta at Poughkeepsie, in which six 
colleges took part, of the Yale-Harvard 
races at New London, and of the unusu- 
ally keenly contested struggle for the base- 
ball college championship (won in a final 
game at New York last Saturday by Har- 
vard) that not a ripple of dispute, dis- 
agreement, or bad feeling appeared in 
any quarter. Of late years this has been 
almost invariably the case, but graduates 
of a decade or two ago know that this 
was not always so, and rejoice that im- 
proved methods of arranging the races 
and the sensible and moderate views of 
undergraduate athletic officers and grad- 
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uate advisory committees have made sei- 
ous disagreements now practically un.- 
known. Features of these contests still 
open to criticism are the excessive secrecy 
about the condition and work of the crews, 
the “jockeying” in giving out wrong 
impressions to the press, and the indul- 
gence in betting. Some critics also find 
fault with the extremes to which the col- 
lege athletes go in providing an imposing 
public spectacle, expending and receiving 
immense sums of money, and getting too 
far away, it is urged, from the simplicity 
of the earlier purely inter-college sports. 
However, criticisms aside, it is certain 
that enthusiasm and enjoyment have 
never been higher than in the events of 
this season. At Poughkeepsie Cornell 
had the extraordinary honor of winning 
all three of the races (university eight 
and four oared and freshmen), with a 
decisive victory in each case—surely a 
remarkable showing in view of the 
number of contestants. At New London 
Yale easily won the university eight-oared 
race in the excellent time of 20 minutes 
20 seconds, which has only once before 
been exceeded ; Harvard won the four- 
oared race, while the freshmen’s race, 
rowed when it was almost dark, to every 
one’s surprise proved the most exciting 
and hard-fought rowing event of the year, 
the crews fighting side by side all the 
way, and crossing the line so evenly that 
the race was declared a dead heat. The 
university eight-oared race was the twenty- 
third of its kind rowed over a four-mile 
course by the two universities against each 
other only; of this number Yale has won 
fifteen. 


® 


The latest reports of the 
Treasury Bureau of Sta- 
tistics at Washington 
reveal the astonishing rate of increase of 
American exports to Asia and Oceania. 
In 1892 our exports were $35,000,000; 
in 1902, $120,000,000. To us the most 
interesting items in this total are the 
exports to China, Japan, and British Aus- 
tralasia, because these are the most prom- 
ising fields for the future, and, owing to 
political expansion and our position in the 
Philippines, of which Manila is believed 
by experts to be a great emporium for 
future trade with the East, the prospect 
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of increased exports to Asia and Oceania 
is much brighter than it was before the 
recent enlargement of our political horizon. 
To China in 1892 we sent $5,663,497 
worth of exports; in 1902 they will be 
nearly $25,000,000, supposing the present 
rate to be maintained. To Japan the 
increase has been from $3,290,111 to 
$23,000,000. To British Australasia the 
increase has been from $11,386,677 to 
$30,000,000. These are astonishing fig- 
ures, considering that only a few years 
have elapsed since the attention of our 
producers and manufacturers, as a class, 
has been turned from the richest of do- 
mestic markets to the development of 
exports abroad. At the present rate of 
increase the record of the next ten years 
will far surpass what has been already 
achieved. 


& 
King and People 

Now that the immediate peril to the 
King appears to be past, the dramatic 
contrast brought to light by recent events 
stands out with great impressiveness. 
Probably not before in modern times has 
so magnificent a pageant been arranged 
as that which would have taken place in 
London, with its culmination in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, on Thursday of last week, if, 
at the last moment, the mortality of the 
ruler had not suddenly asserted itself. 
And even if other pageants may have been 
more splendid, in world-wide, representa- 
tive character, as well as in its historical 
dignity and its religious significance, no 
modern ceremonial would have surpassed 
the coronation. For months preparations 
have been made in all parts of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, and that means every 
part of the globe. Every detail had been 
studied in advance, ancient ceremonies 
revived, antique customs reproduced, and 
every care taken to secure, not only great 
impressiveness of general effect, but abso- 
lute historical accuracy. From all parts 
of the world men of English blood - had 
gone to London as the center of that 
world. The great city was thronged. 
The Empire, in the modern sense, was 
present at the capital, and the King was 
the incarnation of the Empire. Suddenly, 
at the last moment, the irony which Shake- 
speare felt so deeply, and which constantly 
appears in the historical plays, was felt 
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once more; and the central figure of this 
magnificent pomp, this world-wide power, 
was smitten like any ordinary mortal. . It 
is a new rendering: of a’ great truth, mag- 
nificently staged, at which the whole world 
looks, and from which the whole world 
may well learn a lesson. 

The elaboration of the coronation serv- 
ices has seemed to Americans and to many 
Englishmen somewhat overdone; and the 
King’s well-known love of detail, and of 
magnificence as well, carried him too far 
in his endeavor to reproduce in a modern 
coronation medizval ceremonies. But it 
must not be forgotten that the ceremony 
would not have been a mere piece of pic- 
turesque splendor; it would have had two 
great rgots. The English are gifted with 
one of the most useful qualities in a na- 
tion—historical imagination. They feel 
keenly the continuity of their history; 
they understand how generation is knitted 
to generation, and the England of to-day 
to the England of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The coronation would 
have been a visible representation of the 
continuity, not only of English sovereignty, 
but pre-eminently of the English people 
whose representative the sovereign is, and 
by whose consent he holds his position 
and wields his power. This studied re- 
production of antique forms would have 
given the coronation ceremony immense 
interest to the imagination, and it would 
not have been without its effect as a sym- 
bol of the unity of the English race, of 
its long-sustained historical energy, and of 
its great achievements. 

More than this, the coronation ceremony, 
if it had been carried out, would have been 
profoundly religious ; a solemn dedication 
of the ruler to the execution of the will of 
God, and a solemn invocation for the 
blessing of God upon his reign. At every 
point in all its elaborate symbolism the 
coronation service would have been a 
recognition of the fact that all earthly 
power is derived from the Infinite; that 
to Him all earthly rulers are not only 
responsible, but subservient, and that all 
that men hold of majesty, dominion, and 
glory they hold subject to His will, and 
for spiritual uses. It would have been 
impossible for any ruler to pass through 
such a service and to receive such a con- 
secration without, for the moment at least, 
recognizing both his mortality and the 
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derivation of his office and his opportunity 
from Heaven. This is a very different 
conception of the divine right of kings 
from that which was once preached through- 
out Europe; it would have been rather a 
recognition of the dependence of kings. 
Every great national experience, like the 
death of President McKinley and the 
sudden illness of the King on the eve of 
his coronation, not only evokes the ancient 
race-feeling in both countries, but brings 
‘into sudden light the common destiny of 
man, and makes us aware of those great 
ties that bind us together under all dif- 
ferences of national organization. The 
interest of Americans in the recovery of 
the King has hardly been less general 
than that of the English, and in no other 
country will there be greater rejoicing at 
his recovery. Sixty years ago and more 
Emerson declared, in a striking speech, 
that the English were never so great as 
when they were buffeted by storms and 
environed by perils. The reserve force 


of the English people was never more 
strikingly shown than last week, when, from 
universal jubilation on the very eve of a 
ceremonial of world-wide significance, with 
the whole world within its doors, the Eng- 


lish people suddenly passed to the contem- 
plation of the possible death of their ruler 
and the complete eclipse of all the hopes 
that are centered in him. The steadiness 
with which the shock was borne, the quiet- 
ness with which people waited upon the 
bulletins of the physicians, proved again 
the immense secret power of a race 
which, despite its faults, still holds a pri- 
macy among modern nations. The event 
has brought out also very strikingly the 
universal good will and affection in which 
the King is held. Whatever may have 
been the failings of his earlier life, there 
is universal recognition of his great kind- 
liness of nature, his unassuming and un- 
failing courtesy, his remarkable tact, and 
his generous culture. It has been said 
of him that he is the best judge of pictures 
in England; it has also been said of him 
that he is, in his thoughtfulness, urbanity, 
and tact, the first gentleman in his coun- 
try; and it is now added that he has, 
with the most conscientious industry and 
care, discharged the great responsibilities 
which came upon him at the death of his 
mother. Americans will not forget his 
studied courtesy to their representatives 
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on all occasions, and his habitual readiness 
to use every opportunity of expressing his 
good will toward this country. 


@ 
The American College 


More attention is given every year by 
the press to reports of College Commence- 
ments because every year the American 
college becomes more important and the 
interest in it becomes more widespread. 
From the early colonial days the college 
has been the feeder of every activity of life 
on this continent; and as time goes on 
and the standards of skill in all depart- 
ments are advanced, the trained man will 
become more important. This is a democ- 
racy, and is likely to become more rather 
than less democratic; but democracy does 
not mean a dead level of mediocrity— 
equality of capacity between man and 
man, the equal claims of all men to bear 
the responsibilities of public place and 
public leadership; it means the freest 
possible opportunity for every man to rise 
to his own place, the most unimpeded play 
of the principle of selection by which the 
best are chosen. As America becomes 
more mature, the demagogue, who is 
always the half-educated man, will steadily 
lose influence. He has perceptibly lost 
it in the last ten years, and the trained 
man, though not necessarily the college- 
bred man—the man who is specifically 
fitted to do the special work which the 
public wants done—will be more fre- 
quently chosen and more constantly rec- 
ognized in public life. The American 
doctrine is not that one man is as good 
as another ; it is that each man shall have 
a chance to become as good as every other 
man. If American life means anything 
worth while, it means the development of 
the best, and, in the long run, the recog- 
nition of the best, and the government of 
the best by a principle of free selection. 

President Roosevelt’s speech at Cam- 
bridge last week, in the little group of 
personal references which it contained, 
was significant of the great place which 
the highly educated man holds in the 
public life of to-day. The President out- 
lined briefly, but very happily, the char- 
acteristic services of Senator Hoar, Sen- 
ator Lodge, Secretary Hay, Secretary 
Root, Governor Taft, and General Wood, 
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all men trained at the colleges and univer- 
sities, and all representing the very best 
preparation for the more difficult duties 
of public life, and conspicuous among 
their contemporaries for the very highest 
achievements in public life. The discus- 
sion as to the value of a college education, 
which is one of the resources of what is 
very appropriately called the “ silly sea- 
son” in the newspapers, can hardly be 
seriously carried on when such men as 
Secretary Hay, who has given diplomacy 
the noblest interpretation which it has 
ever received in the history of the world ; 
General Wood, who has directed military 
rifle to the highest ends of peace and lib- 
erty ; Governor Taft, who, in a cloud of 
misrepresentation and misunderstanding, 
and amid the caviling of men of narrow 
minds, is rendering services which breathe 
the highest spirit of statesmanship; and 
President Roosevelt himself, the incarna- 
tion of honesty, truthfulness, and integ- 


rity, are managing public affairs in and . 


for this country. The chief function of 
the American college is not the training 
which it gives for practical life, or the 
contribution which it makes to the mate- 
rial prosperity of the country; it is re- 
vealed in the fact that almost every Amer- 
ican college is a fountain of inspiration, 
and that in the American college the old 
ideals of personal character and of the 
higher life are religiously preserved. 

The inauguration of President Henry 
Hopkins at Williamstown last week 
brought together what was probably the 
largest attendance of the alumni in the 
history of the institution, and the exercises 
throughout were characterized by the 
greatest enthusiasm; but the real signifi- 
cance of the occasion was to be found in 
the interpretation of the function of the 
college by every man who had any part 
in the exercises, from the new President 
to the undergraduate whose notable speech 
breathed the very spirit of the noblest 
young manhood. Dr. Hopkins’s inau- 
gural address was an ardent exposition of 
the truth which the New England college 
has always taught, that the college stands 
for the harmonious development of the 
whole man, for the liberation of his energy, 
for the freeing of the personal force in 
him, for the supremacy of the mind over 
the body and of the spirit over the mind, 
for the imagination as much as the faculty 
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of fact-gathering, for the religious nature 
as truly as for the capacity for practical 
affairs. It was a noble plea that men 
should be trained, not only to make a 
living, but to make a life ; and the intimacy 
of relation between the American college 
and the American State was admirably 
put in a few closing sentences : 


The scholar in politics in this democratic 
age is more worthy of admiration than the 
scholar in his cloister. To be able to bring 
his trained intelligence to the guidance of the 
affairs of the municipality is better than to be 
simply an expert among the forms of grammar 
and rhetoric; to be familiar with the needs 
and possibilities for the human race—for the 
educated man to-day is a citizen of the world— 
is higher than to be only a critic of style and 
speech. To know the careers of the great 
races upon our planet in the past, and be un- 
aware of the vast changes present and impend- 
ing in the social, economic, and industrial world 
of to-day, is surely unworthy. The scholar who 
has had no vision of the ccs possibilities 
of the common action for the common good— 
the next great discovery of our century—is 
in darkness ; his minors and majors and his 
theses have left him ignorant that the co-oper- 
ative man of the future is marching on to take 
the place of the competitive man of the past, 
bringing with him the better day to men. 
Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, wrote fifty years 
ago, ‘I hold with Algernon Sidney that there 
are but two things of vital importance—those 
which he calls religion and politics, but which 
I would rather call our duties and affections 
toward God and our duties and feelings 
toward our fellow-men; science and literature . 
are but a poor make-up for the want of these.” 
The spirit of service is gaining possession of 
our entire education. At every meeting of the 
representative educators this note is sounded 
out clear and strong. We add our voice to- 
day to swell the growing acclaim: Scholarship 
and service—scholarship for service—the serv- 
ice of the republic and the service of man. 


Not less significant of the high concep- 
tion of life for the individual and for the 
citizen which the New England college 
has always taught was the interpretation 
which Bowdoin College put upon its hun- 
dred years of history at its centennial 
exercises. A small college, without large 
means, Bowdoin has been the mother of 
great men, the home of thorough teaching, ° 
the breeding-place of those choice spirits 
who grasp life with a vigorous grasp, look 
beyond the immediate rewards, and hold 
all things subservient to the uses of the 
spirit. Taking its nanie, as do almost all 
the New England colleges, from a man of 
exceptionally high ideals and noble gener- 
osity, Bowdoin had a long line of able 
presidents and teachers, and has gradu- 
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ated an unusual number of men of dis- 
tinction. The country has not forgotten 
that, from the quiet college at Brunswick, 
with its noble grove of pines, have come 
Hawthorne and Longfellow into literature, 
Henry B. Smith and Samuel Harris into 
theology, Fordyce Barker into medicine, 
Sargent Prentiss, John A. Andrew, Will- 
iam Pitt Fessenden, and Thomas B. Reed 
into public life, and that at the head of 
the college stands one of those men who 
best interpret to American youth the ideals 
of American manhood. No one has bet- 
ter expressed the spirit and function of 
the American college than President Hyde 
in these words: 


For combining sound scholarship with solid 
character, for making men both intellectually 
and spiritually free, for uniting the pursuit of 
truth with reverence for duty, the small college, 
open to the worthy graduate of every good high 
school, presenting a course sufficiently rigid to 
give symmetrical development and sufficiently 
elastic to encourage individuality along con- 
ong lines, taught by professors who are men 

rst and scholars afterward, governed by 
kindly personal influence, and secluded from 
too frequent contact with social distractions, 
has a mission which no change of educational 
conditions can take away, and a policy which 
no sentiment of vanity or jealousy should be 
permitted to turn aside. 


® 


A Notable Address 


In the range of Commencement ad- 
dresses delivered during the present 
season there was not one, perhaps, which 
was so significant as that spoken by Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood at the Williams Col- 
lege Alumni dinner. Nothing could have 
been more direct, simple, unpretentious, 
and modest; nothing more striking in its 
disclosure of the American spirit and of 
the revolution which has been wrought in 
military aims and methods. The speech 
was so direct, compact, and forceful in 
style that it reminded one of Czesar’s 
Commentaries and of Tacitus; but the 
spirit of it was as far removed from the 
records of the old historians as the spirit 
of the New Testament is from the spirit 
of Cesar and Napoleon. Over his uni- 
form General Wood wore the scholar’s 
gown, for he had just received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws; that simple fact seemed 
significant of the vast revolution which he 
represented. It was as an educator rather 
than as a soldier that he spoke, although 
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his whole bearing, his style, and his atti- 
tude were those of the soldier. 

A Military Governor, fresh from the 
country which he had ruled almost with 
unlimited authority, there was not a touch 
of militarism in his speech, from his state- 
ment of the brief and informal commission 
given to him by President McKinley so to 
manage affairs in Cuba as to establish an 
independent government as rapidly as 
possible and to withdraw from the island 
at the earliest date, to the end, when, in a 
few forceful words, he emphasized the 
final duty of the United States to the 
new country. This story of the Colonel 
of the Rough Riders and the Military 
Governor of Cuba was purely a story 
of reconstruction. It was the report of 
conquest, not over a people, but over 
disease, foul conditions, disorganized 
courts, ignorance, and poverty. It was a 
record of the mastery of yellow fever—one 
of the great scourges of humanity—of the 
cleansing of cities, of the reorganization 
of courts, of the establishment of a sound 
money system, of the opening of schools, 
of the cordial recognition of a people strug- 
gling for independence by placing the 
government in their hands, of a rigorous 
and economical expenditure of their mon- 
eys for their good, of the complete payment 
of the vast expenses of freeing them by 
the Government which sent its armies to 
accomplish that result, and, finally, of the 
lowering of the flag borne by the conquer- 
ing armies, the quiet withdrawal of those 
armies without leaving an obligation of 
any kind unsatisfied behind them, and of 
the establishment of a new Government 
without debt. There was not a touch of 
antagonism, a breath of hostility, in the 
speech. It contained the most cordial 
recognition of Cuban character, ability, and 
patriotism which has been made by any 
American, and it was pervaded by gener- 
ous appreciation of Spanish courage, cour- 
tesy, and integrity. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of the 
world has such a disinterested story of 
conquest been told. Its unpretending 
simplicity must not disguise the greatness 
of the achievement which it narrated. As 
President Roosevelt said in his speech at 
Harvard, it was an achievement which, if 
rendered centuries ago, would have made 
General Wood one of the heroes of 
mythology. It has made him one of the 
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heroes of modern times; and ‘only those 
cavilers who are unable to recognize a 
noble person or a noble achievement in 
their own time can be blind to its signifi- 
cance. It was a true interpretation of the 
spirit of the American soldier, who is first 
of all a citizen, and who remains in all 
things the servant of free institutions, the 
preserver and builder of the free State. 
e 


The President and Cuban 
Relief 


There is apparently no hope that the 
President will secure from Congress at 
this session the relief for Cuba upon 
which he has set his heart, and which the 
Republican party is pledged to give. 
The opposition to a just and proper meas- 
ure of reciprocity appears to come from 
three sources: First, the beet-sugar inter- 
est, which is of more importance to a 
small group of Republican Senators than 
the pledges of the country, the needs of 
Cuba, or the sentiments of the American 
people; second, those ultra-protectionists 
who regard the whole system as sacred 
and to be preserved intact, and who are 
afraid to make the slightest concession to 
the new needs of the times; and, third, 
a small group of Senators who are in- 
tent upon the laudable object of making 
President Roosevelt’s administration a 
failure. There is probably no city in the 
country in which public opinion is less 
understood than Washington, and no 
group of men who are more thoroughly 
blind to what is going on in the country 
than a certain class of politicians in that 
city. The servants of the beet-sugar 
interest are defeating what the _best- 
informed men believe to be the will of the 
country; and in the long run nothing is 
more disastrous for a politician. The men 
who are defeating the reciprocity meas- 
ures because they involve a modification 
of the tariff are misreading the signs of 
the times and are misreading the long 
record of history. If they saw what was 
going on about them, or were familiar with 
the past, they would have understood that 
the tariff system can be preserved only, 
as Mr. McKinley foresaw, by accommo- 
dation to changed conditions and conces- 
sion to changed opinions; while the gen- 
tlemen who are engaged in discrediting 
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President Roosevelt are making the very 
stupid blunder of creating political cap- 
ital for him by endearing him to the voters 
of the Republican party as a courageous, 
honorable, and frank man, who has both 
the strength and the skill to fight a battle 
to the death with the politicians and defeat 
them by his command of popular con- 
fidence and affection. 

The representatives of the Sugar Trust 
in Congress, whose attitude has placed 
them in the position of attorneys rather 
than of representatiyes of the people of 
the country, are declaring that Cuba does 
not need this measure of help. Whether 
she needs it or not is in one sense imma- 
terial, since the Government of the United 
States has promised to give it to her. 
The Cubans are paralyzed by the failure 
of the Government to keep its pledge—a 
pledge the performance of which they 
had naturally taken for granted. That 
pledge the President of the United States, 
a vast majority of the party which he 
represents, and an overwhelming majority 
of the people of the United States, are 
demanding shall be kept ; and the covn- 
try is dishonored and Cuba is thrown into 
confusion by the action of a small minor- 
ity. As a matter of fact, so far as Cuban 
industries are concerned, there is no sharp 
crisis, but there is absolute stagnation, a 
withering of the entire industrial life of 
the island; it is as if a simoon had blown 
over it. The United States has organized 
a Government there, and President Palma 
has accepted the Presidency. A group of 
Congressmen are now proposing to ruin 
the island, to make President Palma’s 
task an impossibility, and to dishonor 
their own country. If, as is alleged, a 
few men have it in their mind to prostrate 
Cuban finances, to render the sugar plan- 
tations practically valueless, to buy them 
up at a low price, and then, by sheer force 
of their necessities, to drive the Cubans 
to apply for admission into the American 
Union, they are planning a scheme as dis- 
honorable as any in the history of inter- 
national relations, and one which the 
people of the United States will find some 
way of defeating. The issue is a very 
plain one. It is not only the issue of 
honor or dishonor on the part of the 
country, but it is also an issue between a 
small minority of Republicans in Con- 
gress on the one hand, and the President, 
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a vast majority of the party, and an over- 
whelming majority of the people of the 
country on the other. The United States 
means to keep faith; it is only a small 
group of men who ate standing in the 
way of a determination that is practically 
universal, 


& 


An Evil Habit 


It is the habit of self-consciousness. 
You are not a very important member of 
the universe; you are not even a very 
important member of your own world. 
There are other much more important 
subjects for you to be thinking about than 
yourself. It is not well to put much 
thought on the question whether you are 
sick or well, whether you are miserable or 
happy, whether you are plain or hand- 
some, whether you are stupid or quick, 
whether you are awkward or graceful, 
whether you are sinful or virtuous. The 
habit of self-examination is generally a 
pernicious habit. If you conclude that 
you are well, or handsome, or able, or 
virtuous, you become self-conceited: and 
a Pharisee. If you conclude that you are 
sick, or plain, or stupid, or sinful, you 
become morbid, melancholy, a hypochon- 
driac, an object of pity to your friends and 
of contempt or detestation to yourself. 
Do not be perpetually asking yourself the 
questions, What shall I eat to be strong 
and well? what wear to look handsome? 
how behave to appear graceful? how act 
to be virtuous? That is not the way to 
be well, or handsome, or graceful, or even 
virtuous. Who by much thinking can add 
one cubit to his stature? 

What then? Why, think of others, not 
of yourself. I was taking a lesson in golf 
one day. “Do not look at your club,” 
said the teacher; “look at your ball.” I 
got from him a lesson in life. Do not 
look at your club; look at your ball. 
Think of your food, not of your digestion ; 
of your book, not of your improvement; of 
the friend you are helping, not of the help 
you are giving to him. Sydney Smith I 
think it is who has somewhere said that 
he was always uncomfortable in society 
until he came to two conclusions: first, that 
everybody was not looking at him; second, 
that he could not be any one but Sydney 
Smith, no matter how hard he tried. Be 


_faults, that of self-consciousness. 
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yourself; you cannot be some one else if 
you try. Are you awkward? It is less 
awkward to be awkward naturally than to 
be graceful unnaturally. Are you homely? 
You cannot shorten your nose or lengthen 
your chin, nor perfect your complexion, by 
thinking about them. Self-consciousness 
only makes the homely features homelier ; 
but he who forgets that he is homely 
makes others forget it also. Do you lack 
some virtue? Selfishness is the sum of 
all sin, and selfishness is thinking about 
self; love is the sum of all virtues, and 
love is thinking about others. Render 
such service as you can to whomsoever 
you can—not because it is your duty, but 
because it is a service. Make whomso- 
ever you can happy—not because you 
ought, but because fe will be happy. 
“Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow. They toil not, neither do they 
spin ; yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” Grow without 
thinking about it. That is the secret of a 
happy and a useful life. 

Parents make a great mistake when 
they tell the child his fault in order to cure 
him of it. He ought to be cured of it 
without knowing that he has it. In con- 
tinually chiding your child for his faults 
you develop one of the most serious of 
Has he 
a slouching gait? Do not tell him so; do 
not bid him stand up straight. Give him 
a military drill, or start him in athletics. 
Is he slovenly and does he come to dinner 
with uncombed hair? Dress for dinner 
yourself and buy him a handsome neck- 
tie—one that appeals to his fancy, not to 
yours. Is he selfish? Do not let him 
guess that he is so. Contrive a Christ- 
mas celebration for the happiness of others, 
and take him into your confidence in pre- 
paring for it. Then, when he does what 
he knows. to be: wrong; your rebuke will 
be more significant, and your punishment, 
if punishment is needed,.as it sometimes 
is, will be more effectual. Punishments 
always, rebukes generally, should be 
reserved for the sins of which the sinner 
is conscious. Faults of which he is not 
conscious should be concealed if possible, 
without his being conscious of either the 
fault or the correction. Overcome evil 
with good. That requires skill. Any 
fool can point out a fault; only a wise 
man can correct it. L. A. 


THE TRAGEDY or PELEE 


BY GEORGE KENNAN 


Il. 
Our Ride to Mont Pelée 


LTHOUGH the servants in Bedi- 
x at’s Hotel had been strictly en- 
joined to get us up at four o’clock, 

and a carriage with a span of mules had 
been ordered for five, we were allowed to 
sleep peacefully until a quarter of six, 
when the increasing light and the crow- 
ing of cocks in the hotel courtyard made 
it impossible for any one but a native to 
sleep longer. From the point of view of 
the proprietor it was unreasonable, of 
course, to order or expect breakfast in a 
Martinique hotel at 6 a.m. The servants 


did not begin to clear the tables in the 
dining-room and wash the dishes left there 
from the previous night’s dinner until 


seven, and the regular hour for breakfast 
was eleven. We proceeded, therefore, to 
get breakfast for ourselves on a bare, 
dirty table in the bar-room. We had 
taken the precaution to bring a small 
quantity of elementary nutriment ashore 
with us from the Dixie; andas we munched 
dry hardtack and drank malted milk 
mixed with vichy water over that dirty 
bar-room table, we felt as if we had reason 
to congratulate ourselves upon our pre- 
vision, if not our provision. Hardtack 
and _ slab-chocolate, eaten in alternate 
bites and washed down with a mixture 
of malted-milk powder and tepid vichy 
water, make a fine, wholesome breakfast— 
tor the tropics. 

After breakfast, Mr. Jaccaci had to go 
in search of the carriage and mules, and 
from the volcanic expression of his face 
when he left the bar-room I felt sure 
that the tardy driver would shortly be 
overwhelmed by a verbal eruption in 
several languages—and he was! We got 
under way at last, and, rolling past the 
“Savane,” or city park, with its mango- 
trees, tamarinds, and palm-encircled statue 
of Josephine, we began the ascent of the 
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long, flower-fringed road which leads up 
to Fort Desaix, and thence, across moun- 
tains and valleys innumerable, to the 
eastern coast of the island at Trinité. 

Before we were fairly out of the city 
we began to meet long lines, or single 
files, of barefooted negro women, in tur- 
bans and bright-colored calico gowns, 
carrying on their heads shallow wooden 
trays piled high with mangoes, pineapples, 
green cocoanuts, bananas, sweet potatoes, 
yams, manioc roots, and other fruits and 
vegetables for the Fort de France market. 
Most of these women and girls had risen 
before daylight and come in from distances 
of ten or twelve miles with loads weighing 
from thirty to fifty pounds; but they 
walked swiftly, with a long, easy, elastic 
stride, and showed no signs whatever of 
suffering from heat, breathlessness, or 
fatigue. 

The heights above Fort de France are 
occupied largely by suburban villas; and 
for twenty minutes or half an hour we 
rode between front yards and gardens 
filled with beautiful flowering trees or 
shrubs, and bordered along the road by 
high hedges of oleander and hibiscus- 
bushes, whose brilliant blossoms of pink or 
crimson shone vividly, like spots of fire, in 
a dark, dew-wet tangle of moonflower and 
morning-glory vines. Of the villas that 
stood behind these hedges and gardens 
we could see little or nothing. They were 
buried in masses of foliage and bloom. 

As we passed the gate of Fort Desaix, 
near the top of the hill, we met a squad of 
French buglers, who were marching slowly 
and solemnlv around the outside of the 
fort, tooting in unison what I presumed to 
be the Martinique reveillé. 

Emerging at last from the narrow, wind- 
ing, flower-bordered road and reaching 
thecrest of the great divide that separates 
the” Rivitre Monsieur from the Rivitre 
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Madame, we looked out over a wonderfully 
beautiful panorama of wooded foothills, 
deep misty valleys, sunlit plains, and shim- 
mering water, that seemed to extend from 
the cloud-capped peaks of Carbet on the 
north to the low purple mountains that 
bound the Bay of Fort de France on the 
south. An extensive tract of level land, 
covered with sugar-cane, could be seen 
near the head of the bay, but everywhere 
else the island was a billowy sea of moun- 
tains, with here and there the glimmer of 
a stream, a few patchwork squares of cul- 
tivation, or a cluster of red-roofed houses 
to light up the deep shadowy valleys or 
break the dark-green masses of foliage on 
the forested slopes. Over the crests of 
these huge green mountain billows and 
down into the valleys that separated them 
ran the white macadamized road in a se- 
ries of long loops and curves, now sweep- 
ing in deep shadow around the head of a 
wild ravine and crossing a foaming torrent 
on a stone bridge, then climbing a long 
smooth grade to the crest of a sunny 
divide, then plunging into a dark valley 
where the horizon-line was a silhouette of 
palms against the sky a thousand feet 
overhead, and finally doubling on itself 
in a narrow horseshoe curve and ascend- 
ing to a breezy morne, or dome-shaped 
mound, from which we could see the 
ocean, the bay, and almost the whole 
southern half of the island. The road 
was So sinuous, and changed direction so 
rapidly, that even with the aid of the sun 
and the steady trade-wind it was almost 
impossible to keep ourselves accurately 
oriented. In the course of a short half- 
hour that road would run north, south, 
east, and west by turns; and when, upon 
coming up out of a deep ravine, we looked 
ahead for the peaks of Carbet, we were 
sure to find ourselves facing in the oppo- 
site direction, with the peaks at our backs. 
Two or three times at least I mistook 
the Bay of Fort de France for the ocean 
on the other side of the island, and prom- 
inent landmarks seemed to be constantly 
shifting from place to place, as if some 
superhuman power rearranged them every 
time we went down into a deep valley and 
lost sight of them. ‘The highways in 
Martinique are almost as smooth and per- 
fect as roads can be made; but their loops 
and curves are as eccentric as the tracings 
of a seismograph in a Lisbon earthquake. 
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An hour and a half from Fort de 
France we passed at a short distance the 
picturesque village of St. Joseph; two 
hours: later we watered our mules in a 
little hamlet half-way across the island; 
and just before noon, from the eastern 
slope of a great mountain dome known 
as Gros Morne, we caught sight of the 
Atlantic. 

After leaving the Gros Morne we began 
to meet long lines of women and girls 
carrying roofing-tiles from Trinité to a 
sugar plantation a few miles back in the 
interior, and had an opportunity to see 
what the “ porteuses” of Martinique are 
like, and what they are able to do and 
endure in the blazing sunshine of the 
tropics. Freight of all sorts is carried 
and distributed throughout the interior of 
Martinique by women and young girls. 
Ox-carts are used for the transportation 
of cane from the fields to the sugar-mills, 
and little donkeys bring into the villages 
sacks of charcoal, or loads of green forage 
that are big enough sometimes to hide 
them completely from sight; but all kinds 
of merchandise, including dry goods, 
groceries, hardware, kerosene, farm prod- 
ucts, and: even such things as building- 
stones, bricks, cement, and roofing-tiles, 
are carried from place to place on the 
heads of women and girls. I cannot 
remember to have seen, at any time or in 
any part of the island, a pack-train of 
mules, or a wagon or cart of any kind 
loaded with freight; but you cannot go a 
mile on any country road without meeting 
at least one line of straight, vigorous, bare- 
footed women, walking swiftly, with a long, 
free, swaying stride, and balancing without 
effort on their head loads weighing from 
fifty to eighty pounds. If we three travel- 
ers could have had ourselves divided and 
made into six packages, I am perfectly 
sure that six of those women might have 
carried us in wooden trays on their heads 
from Fort de France to Trinité much 
more rapidly than we were drawn over 
that distance by a span of able-bodied 
mules, and that they would have shown 
less fatigue and distress than the mules 
did upon arrival. The colored women of 
Martinique are not attractive, as a rule, 
in feature; but the habit of carrying 
heavy loads, for hours at a time, on their 
heads has given them superb erectness 
and grace of figure, together with an 
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elasticity of step and a freedom of move- 
ment that I have never seen equaled. 

As we left the Gros Morne and went 
down toward the seacoast in the direction 
of Trinité, there was a complete change 
in the scenery and vegetation. The 
mountains gradually became lower ; cocoa- 
nut palms, bananas, bamboos, and other 
distinctively tropical trees and shrubs 
disappeared altogether; vast fields of 
young cane, which, at a distance, looked 
like green grass, clothed the slopes of the 
hills; the few trees that remained stood 
here and therein groups or ran in straight 
lines through the sugar plantations; and 
‘he scenery, in general, suggested the 
north temperate zone. 

We reached Trinité about | p.m., and 
drove to the “ Hotel des Voyageurs ”— 


a queer viens kept by a Frenchified Yan- 
kee, forty-five or fifty years of age, named 
Frost. Mr. Frost wore iron-rimmed spec- 
tacles and looked and dressed like a New 
England deacon ; but he could not speak 
his father’s language, and had married a 
corpulent negro woman, who managed, 
apparently, both the hotel and its nominal 
proprietor. 

After refreshing ourselves with a good 
lunch, we obtained fresh mules and started 
northward, up the eastern coast of the 
island, toward the plantation of Vivé (Ve- 
vay)—a sugar estate at the foot of the 
volcano, owned by a wealthy French 
planter named Fernand Clere (Claire). 
Mr. Clerc had not invited us to make him 
a visit ; but as it was absolutely necessary 
that we should stay somewhere in the 
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vicinity of the mountain, and as we could 
not hear of any “ Volcano Hotel ” in that 
neighborhood, we intended to throw our- 
selves upon Mr. Clerc’s hospitality and 
take the consequences. I felt some mis- 
givings with regard to the reception that 
we should get—especially if we should 
arrive late at night—but Mr. Jaccaci 
seemed hopeful and confident. and as he 
would have to do all the talking and 
explaining, I was satisfied to leave the 
matter in his hands. 

Up to the time of our arrival at Trinité, 
we had seen little or nothing to suggest 
the proximity of an active volcano. I 
had picked up a few small black volcanic 
stones on the balcony of Bediat’s Hotel, 
and a thin film of bluish-gray ashes cov- 
ered undisturbed parts of the road between 
Fort de France and St. Joseph; but the 
vegetation everywhere looked fresh and 
green ; there was no smoke or dust in the 
air; the country people seemed to be 
attending to their work and going about 
their business as usual; Mont Pelée was 
hidden most of the time behind the peaks 
and mornes of Carbet; and there was 
absolutely nothing to suggest danger or 
excite apprehension. Beyond Trinité, 
however, all this was changed. From the 
crests of the long, sloping mountain but- 
tresses that the road crossed as it followed 
northward the sweeping curves of the surf- 
beaten coast, we could see the black 
mantle of storm-clouds in which the vol- 
cano was wrapped and the huge column 
of steam that rose into the clearer air 
above it. The film of ashes on the road 
grew thicker and thicker, and the leaves 
of the trees were covered with a gray 
deposit which looked like finely powdered 
Portland cement that had been sifted over 
the foliage after a rain and had then 
dried. Beyond Marigot the volcanic 
dust lay two inches deep on the road, and 
the trees—especially the breadfruit trees 
—had been so plastered with wet, cling- 
ing ashes that limbs three or four inches 
in thickness had been broken by the 
weight. In certain parts of the road the 
country looked almost as desolate as if it 
had been swept by a sleet-storm of Port- 
land cement, which had poisoned the 
foliage, broken down the branches of the 
trees, and covered the whole earth with a 
thin sheet of fine grayish powder. 

After leaving Marigot we began to 
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meet long lines of men, women, and chil- 
dren flying from the volcano, with their 
household goods and furniture on their 
heads. The great eruption of May 20 
and the threatening appearance of the 
volcano on the two subsequent days had 
frightened the whole population in the 
northern part of the island, and hundreds 
of fugitives from Vivé, Basse Pointe, Ma- 
couba, Morne Rouge, and Ajoupa Bouil- 
lon were streaming along the road to 
Trinité, carrying on their heads every- 
thing that it was possible to carry from 
their abandoned homes. Every member 
of a family, from the father to the young- 
est child that could walk, had a load of 
some sort. ‘The man of the house usually 
marched in front, leading a cow ora goat, 
and balancing on his head a cheap yellow 
trunk. Then came the wife and mother, 
carrying a baby on one arm, and steady- 
ing with the other a big inverted kitchen- 
table, the bottom of which she had filled 
with pots, pans, and dishes. The oldest 
boy carried a wooden trayful of yams, 
mangoes, caladium roots, and two-tailed 
loaves of bread; his sister followed in 
his footsteps with a handkerchief bundle 
of clothing crowned with a big straw hat; 
and last of all toddled a five-year-old girl 
holding a chicken by the wings in one 
hand and cuddling to her breast with the 
other a small, fluffy gray kitten. 

It was curious and interesting to see 
what things different families had selected 
and brought away from their abandoned 
homes. Some were carrying pillows and 
mattresses tied up with ropes, while others 
preferred food to bedding, and were 
loaded down with bread, mangoes, and 
edible roots. Some had provided them- 
selves with extra clothing wrapped in big 
bandanna handkerchiefs, others: had left 
their spare clothing behind and brought 
away furniture. One woman was carry- 
ing three or four chickens in a wide- 
mouthed earthenware pot; another had on 
her head a large razor-backed pig, lashed 
securely with rawhide thongs in a shallow 
wooden tray. I presume the pig refused 
to be led or driven away from the volcano, 
and the woman was forced to carry him. 
When we saw him, he had given up the 
struggle as hopeless, and had even stopped 
squealing; but his fiery little eyes had an 
expression of wrathful protest, and if he 
had been able to increase his weight to 
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half a ton, I am quite sure he would have 
done so. It was really too humiliating, 
even for a pig, to be lashed in a wooden 
tray and “ toted ” away from a volcano on 
a woman’s head! 

When we passed through Grande Anse, 
late in the afternoon, the long street run- 
ning parallel with the sea was crowded 
with fugitives; an immense throng of 
turbaned women and children, in scarlet, 
purple, lilac, magenta, green, black, and 
dirty white calico gowns, had assembled 
in front of the “‘ mairie,’”’ where food was 
being distributed by the municipal author- 
ities, and the shrill clamor of excited 
voices could be heard a quarter of a mile 
away. The whole crowd stared at us 
with curiosity and surprise when they saw 
that we were going on in the direction 
from which they had just come, and one 
woman exclaimed, as she pointed at us 
with outstretched arm, “ Look at the poor 
unfortunates—going toward the moun- 
tain!” She evidently thought that no 
sane man would approach the volcano 
unless forced to do so by dire necessity ; 
and she regarded us with sympathy and 
pity as persons compelled by some impera- 
tive duty to take desperate chances of 
life and death. 

Night overtook us between Grande 
Anse and Vivé, and it grew so dark that 
we could hardly see the outlines of the 
road; but still the long line of fugitives 
passed us, like a procession of shadowy 
ghosts, never speaking, never making the 
least noise, and never stopping except to 
whisper a prayer in front of some candle- 
lighted roadside shrine. ‘They were flying 
in terror from a Vision of Sudden Death, 
and they fled in perfect silence. In some 
vague, indefinite way, this shadowy, noise- 
less procession of fugitives, hurrying from 
the voleano in the blackness of night, 
made a certain impression upon us all; 
but it was impossible, nevertheless, to 
realize that there was any adequate cause 
for the panic. “These poor ignorant 
negroes,” I said to myself, “don’t know 
anything about volcanoes, and of course 
when ashes begin to sift down on them 
they get frightened and run away, although 
there’s really very little danger.” That 
we ourselves might get frightened and 
run away was a possibility that never 
once occurred to me; and if I had hap- 
pened to .experience suddenly then the 
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feeling of nervous dread with which that 
infernal volcano eventually inspired me, 
I should certainly have thought that I 
must be ill, and should have proceeded 
to dose myself with quinine, strychnine, 
and iron. 

Our tired mules were going very slowly 
and could hardly be lashed into a trot 
even on the descending slopes, when, 
about eight o’clock, our Attention was 
attracted by a bright light which suddenly 
appeared on the other side of a gulf of 
blackness that we took to be an intervening 
valley. When we reached the spot, we 
found that the light came froni a wayside 
shrine, where, behind a little glass door, 
two or three candles were burning in 
front of a small plaster crucifix. A group 
of fugitives had gathered about it, and 
when we asked one of them how far it 
was to the house of Mr. Clerc, he replied, 
“Tt is here.” 

Driving through a long avenue shaded 
by large mango-trees and bordered by 
dense hedges, we drew up at last before 
the spacious mansion of the Vivé sugar 
estate. Mr. Clerc—good-looking, frank- 
faced gentleman about forty years of 
age—came out with a lighted candle to 
meet us, gave us a most cordial greeting, 
said that he had heard of our coming, 
that our rooms were ready, and that dinner 
was waiting. Twenty minutes later we 
were all seated around the dining-table, 
drinking “cyclone” wine (the vintage of 
the Martinique cyclone year) and discuss- 
ing that all-absorbing topic of conversa- 
tion, the volcano. 

The eruption of the 20th, Mr. Clerc 
said, had completed the destruction of 
St. Pierre, and had thrown thousands of 
tons of ashes over the Vivé plantation ; 
but since that time nothing had happened. 
A new crater had opened in the gorge of 
the river Falaise, about three miles from 
Vivé, but its activity had been intermit- 
tent and it had done nothing so far but 
send an occasional flood of boiling water 
and mud down into the Capot—the river 
on which Vivé is situated. Mr. Clerc 
gave us a graphic account of the destruc. 
tion of St. Pierre, which he had witnessed 
from the heights of Mont Parnasse, just 
back of the city, and said that although 
his own house was not on the most dan- 
gerous side of the mountain, he did not 
regard it as a very safe place to stay, and 
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he was therefore himself. sleeping every 
night .in the house -of a. friend who 
owned a plantation. on one of the high 
spurs of the Carbet group, two or three 
kilometers east of Vivé. Morne Rouge, 


he said, was: still accessible, but, owing to 


its close proximity to the main crater, it 
was regarded as a dangerous place, and 
most of its inhabitants-had fled. Basse 
Pointe, a village on the northeastern coast, 
about two miles and a half from Vivé, had 
just been partially destroyed by a sudden 


flood of mud, water, and stones, but had 


not yet been wholly abandoned. Many 
people had fled from Ajoupa Bouillon, a 
village higher up on the volcano than 
Vivé and nearer to the Falaise crater ; 
but the priest and the mayor were still 
there, and gendarmes patrolled the road 
as far as Morne Rouge. 

After a general discussion of the situa- 
tion, we decided to begin our study of 


the volcano by making an inspection of — 


Basse Point, where one phase of Pelée’s 


destructive activity was well shown, and | 


where we could get an-idea, Mr. Clerc 


said, of the floods: of water, mud, and 


stones that had swept away the Guerin 
sugar-mill, destroyed Précheur, and dev- 


astated the whole western slope of the . 


mountain. If the weather should then 
prove to be favorable,. we intended to 
cross the southeastern flank of Pelée, visit 
Morne. Rouge, and go down as far as 
possible in the track of the hot tornado 
that rushed across the valley of the Roxe- 
lane on the 8th of May and destroyed 
the city of St. Pierre. In this way we 
should get views of the volcano from three 
sides, and see the results of its activity in 
several widely separated places. 

It was so dark when we went out-of- 
doors and looked in the direction of Pelée 
before going to bed that night that we 
could see little or nothing. The sky was 
overcast, and the volcano seemed to be 
hidden from base to summit in a black 
mantle of clouds. Not a sound could be 
heard except a faint rush of water from 
the river Capot and the regular pounding 
of the trade-wind surf on the beach. 

Soon after daylight Saturday morning 
we were awakened by the ringing of a bell 
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in the adjacent. ‘sugar-mill, and, dressing 
hastily, we went out to take a look at the 
Vivé plantation. Before the rain of ashes 
from Pelée began, the estate of Mr. Clerc. 
with its mango-trees, blossoming shrubs, 
scarlet flamboyants, hibiscus hedges, vine 
draped walls, climbing roses, gardens, and 
geometrical flower-beds, must have mad 
a striking and beautiful’ tropical picture. 
It had the ocean, with a long line of snowy 
surf, on one side, and the high, forest-clad 
peaks of Carbet and Pelée on the other; 
cool streams from the hills ran through 
it; cane-fields gave it a setting of vivid 
green; and between the two-story house, 
with its broad shady veranda, and the ave- 
nue of hibiscus-bushes that led through 
the grove of mango-trees to the main road 
there was a flower-garden of formal beds 
which must once have been a mass of rich 
and glowing color. When we first saw 
the place, however, everything had been 
ruined. The walls of the house looked as 
if they had been splashed and spattered 
with a mixture of mucilage and Portland 
cement which had trickled down in muddy 
lines and then dried ; volcanic dust had 
been shoveled, like snow, off the veranda 
and lay in heaps beside the walks; the 
ground under the mango-trees was covered 
with branches broken from the trunks by 
the weight of volcanic sleet; the flower- 
beds were buried in grayish mud which 
had the appearance and consistency of 
half-dried clay; the vines were scorched 
and blackened as if they had been sub- 
jected to a zero frost; nearly half the 
leaves had fallen from the breadfruit-trees, 
those that still clung to the twigs being so 
plastered with the Portland-cement mix- 
ture that they looked withered and half 
dead ; and the whole landscape had an 
appearance of gray ruin and desolation 
that it is hard to describe, and must be 
even harder for the reader to imagine, It 
is probably not an exaggeration to say that 
upon every square mile of the Vivé plan- 
tation there had fallen thousands of tons 
of pulverized rock in the form of fine, gray, 
powdery dust—and yet Vivé was five 
miles from the main crater of the volcano, 
and in the outer penumbra of the deadly 
shadow cast by its ash-laden clouds. 











Princeton’s New President 


The Outlook has already recorded the election of Professor Woodrow Wilson as 
President of Princeton University, within a very few minutes after the announcement of 


the resignation of President Patton. Of the new President’s qualifications and his career 
as a teacher and as a writer we have also spoken. Dr. Wilson has been Professor of 
Jurisprudence and Politics at Princeton for twelve years. He was graduated from 
Princeton, studied law at the University of Virginia, took a post-graduate course at the 
Johns Hopkins, and holds degrees from the last-named University and two or three 
others. Before he came to Princeton he had been Professor of History and Political 
Economy at Bryn Mawr College and at Wesleyan University. Among the best known 
of his books are: “ The State,” “ Congressional Government,” “ A Study in American 
Politics,” “ George Washington,” and “ Colonies and Nation,” a short history of the 
United States. It is not too much to say that in these volumes and in his articles in the 
best reviews and magazines Professor Wilson has made a substantial and important 
contribution to the history of the political life of the country, and has popularized 
historical and economic discussion while preserving accuracy and philosophical method. 
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THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT WEST POINT 
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| \HE United States Military Acad- 
emy, which has just celebrated its 
one hundredth anniversary, holds 
in the minds of Americans a place 


alone. Around the spot it occupies clus- 
ter historical memories, from out its doors 
have come men who have builded and 
preserved the Nation, and every year there 
come forth more men like those that have 
gone before, soldiers hall-marked with the 
word “efficiency,” trained for a special 
purpose and devoted to their chosen pro- 
fession. Their vista of life-work is serv- 
ice to their country ; that they are pre- 
pared for this life-work is the result of their 
education; long years have proved the 
value of the system that has produced 
them. The records of our history have 
preserved their names. 

On March 16, 1802, the act of Congress 
creating the Academy was approved. 
This act authorized the President to or- 
ganize and establish a corps of engineers 
to consist of five officers and ten cadets, 
provided that it should be stationed at 
West Point in the State of New York, and 
should constitute a military academy. 
With the required number of cadets pres- 
ent, the institution was formally opened 
July 4 of that year. It was intended, 
upon their completing their course, that 
the cadets should be eligible for promo- 
tion and commission as second lieutenants 
in any arm or corps of the army in which 
there might be vacancies and the duties 
of which they might have been judged 
competent to fulfill. Subsequent to this, 


in 1803 and 1808, Congress authorized 
forty cadets from the artillery and twenty 
from the light artillery, one hundred from 
the infantry, sixteen from the cavalry, and 
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twenty from the riflemen. There were few 
appointments, however, and no provision 
was made for them at the Academy. In 
1810 the institution was deprived of nearly 
all the means of instruction, and officers 
and cadets obtained their pay with diffi- 
culty. In the next two years, although it 
was evident that war with England was _ 
bound to come, the Academy was without 
instructors or students. There had en- 
tered, up to this date, but very few candi- 
dates, and but seventy-one cadets had 
been graduated. By an act of Congress, 
April 29, 1812, the Academy was com- 
pletely reorganized, and the general prin- 
ciples laid down upon which it has since 
been conducted. A maximun of two hun- 
dred and fifty cadets was decided upon, 
and also a preliminary examination was 
required and an age limit was settled upon. 
It was in 1817, however, that the real 
life of the Academy began and its future 
dawned at last brightly. Cadets still were 
appointed without regard to their legal 
residences, and there was no settled rule 
concerning appointments until 1843. In 
this year the law was passed prescribing 
that the Corps of Cadets should consist 
of one from each Congressional District, 
one from each Territory, one from the 
District of Columbia, and ten from the 
United States at large, to be appointed by 
the President. On June 6, 1900, these 
numbers were enlarged, and the rule now 
is that there shall be one from each Ter- 
ritory including Hawaii, one from the 
District of Columbia, two from each State, 
and thirty from the United States at large, 
these to be appointed by the President, 
and, with the exception of the thirty ap- 
pointed from the United States at large, 
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all to be residents of Congressional or 
Territorial districts or-of ‘the District of 
Columbia, or of the'respective. States from 


which they are supposed to be appointed. 


At present, under this act, the maximum 
number of cadets is. 482, but, in 1903, 
when the membership of Congress shall 
be increased, the number will be 511. 

Since the beginning of the institution 
4,121 graduates have gone out .of the 
Academy, to follow their calling as soldiers 
or to take up civil life after their period 
of service. 

The very word “soldier” has always 
meant a special class of men, whose creed 
and characteristics are supposedly the 
same the world over. But ‘the latent 
possibilities of the soldier lie, not only-in 
the knowledge of his science and his 
special calling, but in something more. 

Accurate knowledge tends to self-reli- 
ance, steadfastness of purpose. Habits 
of obedience come from constant training. 
But the spirit of an institution of learning 
or instruction is the inheritance of its 
traditions, and it is not the result of a 
well-ordered curriculum nor the reflex of 
an exacting discipline that is the keynote 
to West Point. It is that nameless some- 
thing handed down from -man to man, 
from class to class, from generation to 
generation, that first resolves itself into a 
manner of thought and then grows into 
_ the soul of service to an ever-present 
ideal. It is visible and tangible in the 
’ every-day life of the place itself. 
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People who have been under the influ- 
ence of:a-concentrated idea during the 


- formative..-period. of, - their lives never 


escape its ;abiding. presence. ~ The spirit 
is ever with them. They may drift away 


from the paths. to which their teachings 


have directed them.. They may forget the 
formula of instruction, but they are differ- 
ent from other men. So theterm “ West 
Pointer.” means a being in some senses ~ 
apart*from the general world. To the 
West Pointer himself the name means a 
brotherhood of ideas,.a community of | 
understanding. ‘The father who shares 
in this inheritance with his son feels knit 
more closely to him.from this very knowl- 
edge. -The son-who‘possesses it feels in 
a measure separated’from the parent who 
does not know its: influence. 

‘The: epitome of ‘it -all lies in the three 
words on: the scroll of ‘the West Point 
shield: “ Duty, Honor; Country.” The 
result of living ‘with these words as the 
motto of existence ‘brings to them the 
reverence of a personal religion. 

When the South broke away and the 
war was fairly on, four-fiths of the students 
of the Military Academy remained faithful 
to the old flag. One-half of those from 
the South gave up friends and families, 
severing themselves, for all that they 
knew, forever, from what is dearest to all 
men—home; choosing of their own free 
will to obey the dictates of the spirit that 
had been bred in them. One-fifth of all 
those who went out from the portals 








WEST POINT AT THE CLOSE OF THE REVOLUTION 
From a rare engraving loaned by Captain W. C. Rivers, Adjutant at West Point. 
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COLONEL 
“The Father of the United States Military Academy ” 


From the original painting at West Point. 


of their Alma Mater to active service were 
killed on Southern battlefields ; one-third 
were wounded. 

As against this at the Northern colleges 
the Southerners almost to a man declared 
for the Confederacy. But we are far 
enough away to-day to sink all sectional 
bitterness. Itis no longer a blot on the 
escutcheon that some men’s consciences 
led them to fall from their allegiance, and 
the West Pointer mentions with pride the 
names of those who won honor and dis- 
tinction in fighting for the Lost Cause. The 
names of living men who wore the gray 
appear in the rolls of the honorable alumni 
of the institution with those who wore the 
blue. In sixty of the most important 
battles of the war, from Bull Run to Peters- 
burg, the commanding generals of the 
Union and Confederate armies were West 
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Point graduates ; and when General E, 
Porter Alexander, of the Class of 757, an 
ex-Confederate, mentioned the name of 
General Longstreet at the recent cen- 
tennial exercises, his audience burst into 
cheers; when he had finished, the West 
Point band played “ Dixie.” There were 
mingled in that audience, in the new 
Memorial Hall, men who had fought 
against each other, but, united once more, 
the old flag was over them. The bitter- 
ness of conflict had long been wiped away. 

In the army of the North two hundred 
and eighty graduates attained the rank 
of general officers. In the army of the 
South one hundred and fifty-one did the 
same. 

No great undertaking has ever been 
pushed to a successful issue without bear- 


ing the impress and the lasting effect of 
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A Hundred Years of West Point 


one mind, one individuality; thus it is with 
West Point. 

On the southwest corner of the plain, to 
one side of the shaded walk, there is the 
grave of the man who is referred to as 
“The Father of the Military Academy,” 
Sylvanus Thayer; near by stands his 
statue in full uniform, with a military cloak 
hanging from his shoulders. He looks 
out over the green sweep of the parade- 
ground, and views the fulfillment of his 
work. He himself, like all of his succes- 
sors, was a graduate of the Academy, for 
he left it in 1808, when it had.but six 
years of existence, and, so to speak, had 
not found itself. Returning shortly after 
the end of the second war with Great 
Britain in 1817, he became the Superin- 
tendent, a position he held until the year 
1833, when, having had some little mis- 
understanding with Andrew Jackson, then 
President, he resigned ; but all of the pres- 
ent outlines of the system are his. The 
curriculum has enlarged as science and 
learning have progressed, but the main 
idea remains the same. With him the 
spirit of the Point was born. He lived 
long enough to see it dominate. 

Perhaps the thing that strikes most vis- 
iting army officers from other countries is 
the scope of the instruction. Ifthe term 
could be used, it is “ specialized general- 
ization.” Every officer who is graduated 
from the Academy-—besides the educa- 
tion in arts and languages he has received 
—is an infantryman, a cavalryman, an 
artilleryman, and something of an engi- 
neer. He does not doubt his own knowl- 
edge in theleast. Although he may have 
taken up, or been assigned to, a special 
branch of the service afterwards, the 
others are not unknown fields to him. 
He could step from one branch to the 
other with hardly an effort. It might be 
against his will, perhaps, but he could do 
it, for the knowledge lies dormant in his 
mind, and he can awaken it if opportunity 
demands. 

It was just this lack of adaptability and 
lack of information that caused so many 
“ regrettable incidents” that happened to 
the British army in South Africa. But 
this is no place to make comparisons, no 
matter how obvious they may be. 

The only thing that can be said is that 
the German Emperor has appointed a 
commission to examine into the methods 
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A CADET AT STUDY IN HIS QUARTERS 

of training at West Point, and the French 
and English are about to do the same, 
Whether the visiting officers will miss per- 
ceiving the spirit, in their search for the 
essence and the reason, one cannot say. 
What they w//7 perceive will be the keen- 
ness, the simplicity, and—let us say so 
unguardedly—the pride of position that 
marks the instructing officers, and is com- 
municated to the cadets under their 
charge. They will find that among the 
graduates “shop” is the prevailing sub- 
ject of conversation. Unlike European 
officers who dwell in great centers of civ- 
ilization and see varied phases of social 
life, the West Pointer lives in a circle of 
his own. He is one of a great family 
that is intermarried and held together, and 
in a measure he has mixed little with the 
outside world. It is natural that he 
should talk of family affairs among his 
relatives, with his work ina circle always 
before him. It is natural that he is led 
easily to discourse upon it by outsiders. 
It is a rather remarkable thing that, if a 
West Pointer possesses a hobby of any 
kind, it is generally something in connec- 
tion with what might be termed his toil— 
“ range-finders and trajectories,” “evolu- 
tions and organization,” “fortifications 
and bridge-building.” Sometimes it may 
descend to small things, such as neatness 
and almost over-exactness of deportment, 
but they are all military. They have 
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something to do with what he does or sees 
every day. 

It would be foolish to suppose that all 
this has made a machine of him, for he 
has not learned by rote; he has been 
taught to adapt himself to circumstances, 
and, early placed in positions of responsi- 
bility, he can think quickly and unerringly. 
Half of any problem is what one brings 
to its solving, and the methods of accom- 
plishment prove the individuality of the 
mind. He is taught to.use his mind; he 
is encouraged to discriminate. 

There is no social preferment in the 
American service, and, to speak in a wider 
sense, there is no interfering social obli- 
gations. The West Pointer belongs not to 
a club representing a wealthy aristocracy, 
nor to a caste of overbearing officialdom. 
He is what the place has made him, and 
stands for no particular section and no 
caste. Nota State, not a Territory, of the 
wide country but is represented at all 
times in the cadet ranks. Although, very 
often, army life is a matter of inheritance, 
and a cadet can point back to three gen- 
erations that have worn the gray coat and 
the bell buttons, on the other hand he 
may show traces of his alien ancestors in 
his appearance and his name. But, Ger- 
man or Frenchman, Italian or Norse, he 
is American through and through. His 
speech may burr with the rolling “r” of 
the mid-West, drawl languidly with the 
soft accent of the South, or he may talk 
with the nasal twang of the New Eng- 
lander ; still, there he is—the same; and 
if he survives the period of probation, he 
understands. 

I have said before that keenness, sim- 
plicity, and pride are parts of his compo- 
nent make-up. Anecdotes could be told 
to illustrate the effect of his inheritance 
so far as the spirit, and they might be 
told to show his possession of these other 
qualities. 

When, during the war, a strike was 
reported to exist across the river at the 
foundry that was engaged in making pro- 
jectiles for the army, and disorder arose 
there, it was proposed to send up from 
New York a regiment of home guard 
militia to quell the disturbance. The 
Government needed munitions, and it was 
necessary for the work to proceed. When 
PHOTOGRAPH BY HENRY HOYT MOORE the rioters heard the news, they laughed. 

THE FLAG AT WEST POINT “ The stay-at-home militia, pah !” said 
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THE HUDSON FROM WEST POINT 


Showing links from the chain that stretched across the Hudson in Revolutionary days. 


they; and then the authorities at Wash- 
ington decided to send the cadets, and 
the news was greeted at the Academy 
with cheers. They were keen for any- 
thing that appertained to active duty; the 
news was brought across the river to the 
foundry. ‘There was nothing more to it; 


the little rebellion waned in an hour and 
the men went back to work. 

During the war a young officer once 
reported to a volunteer brigade com- 
mander that he had orders from division 
headquarters to take a battery that held 
the top of a sweeping slope on the front 
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of the Confederate line, the shells from 
which were playing havoc with the Union 
infantry that were deploying through a 
wooded ravine. 

*‘ What !” exclaimed the volunteer briga- 
dier; ‘are you going to try to take those 
guns with cavalry? Impossible! You can’t 
do it.” 

“Oh, yes, I can, sir,” was the reply: 
“T’ve got the orders in my pocket.” 

This West Pointer did not doubt in the 
least what he was going to do, nor his 
capacity, and, strange to say, he did it, 
for, advancing at a charge suddenly 
from the wood across the open ground, 
he took the battery in the flank before 
they could change effectually the position 
of the guns, and he brought them back 
with him. 

There was a regiment of regular troops 
at a post in Texas just at the time that 
this State was deciding to secede with 
the others, but before the first gun had 
been fired. The temper of the people 


was ugly; the warlike spirit was rising, 
the Governor had demanded that all 
United States troops should leave the 
confines of his jurisdiction, and so this 
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regiment was ordered to abandon its post 
and to proceed to the North without delay. 
They marched toward the nearest point 
upon the railway, a town of some ten 
thousand inhabitants. But a few miles 
out they were met by the Mayor of the 
place and some influential citizens. The 
Colonel was seen. 

“You will pardon me,” began the 
Mayor, “but I would suggest to you, 
Colonel, that it might be best not to 
march your regiment through the town ; 
the people are much excited, and I fear 
there might be trouble if you did so. I 
should advise,” he added, “that you halt 
your men here, and I will have the train 
pull out some four or five miles, where 
you can board it in safety after a short 
march across the country. These gentle- 
men with me all agree that this would be 
the wiser plan.” 

“Thank you,” said the Colonel, politely. 
“This is very good of you.” He called 
up his adjutant and questioned him hur- 
riedly. ‘ How far behind are the baggage- 
wagons, Captain Clark ?” 

“ About fifteen minutes, sir.” 

“Halt the men and send back and 
hurry the wagons up at 


? 
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REMAINS OF REVOLUTIONARY FORTIFICATIONS AT 
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once.” 

The order was obeyed. 

The Mayor here took a 
hand in the conversation 
again. 

“Tam glad that you have 
acted so sensibly, Colonel,” 
he said. “I am afraid the 
people would not stand the 
sight of the flag.” 

The Colonel nodded but 
said nothing, and soon the 
baggage-wagons arrived. 

“Order the men to get 
into their dress uniforms, 
cross belts and_ white 
gloves,” he said:to the aston- 
ished adjutant, who did not 
know what had taken place. 

The wagons were un- 
loaded, and out there on 
the open plain the bewil- 
dered men changed their 
clothing as rapidly as possi- 
ble. When all were ready, 
the lines inspected, and the 
battalions formed in line of 
march, the Colonel turned 
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to the Mayor and influential citizens whom 
he had detained. 

* Now, sir,” he said, “‘ we will take the 
train at the station. Forward, march!” 

As they came in sight of the town he 
sent for the bandmaster and the sergeant 
of the color guard. 

“Uncase your colors,” he said to the 
latter; and to the bandmaster he added, 
“Can your men play ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ ?” 

“Yes, sir, of course, sir.” 

“Then play it till you drop.” 

Into the “ dangerous ” town swung the 
regiment, the colors flying and the men 
perspiring in their heavy full-dress uni- 
forms. Down through it they marched, 
the band playing the National air in front, 


ARCH OF THE ACADEMIC BUILDING 


and although the square and the corners 
were crowded, not a word was said. In 


silence the men with pistols in their 
pockets and rifles leaning against the 
fences watched them go by. Almost a 
cheer rose as they boarded the train that 
was to take them to the country where 
the flag excited feelings of another kind. 

And that’s where pride came in. 

But, to come back to the present, we 
are supposed not to be a warlike nation, 
but in the short period of our existence, 
not counting the Indian wars or our 
fratricidal strife, we have had five con- 
flicts with foreign powers. The Revolu- 
tion, the quasi-war with France, the war 
of 1812, the war with Mexico, the war 


with Spain, and the present long-drawn 
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trouble in the Philippines—in all nearly 
eighteen years of conflict, not counting 
our troubles here at all. 

Strange to say, the war with Spain and 
the consequent enlargement of our army 
have been responsible for changes only 
obvious to the initiated at West Point. 

The names on some of the memorial 
tablets date back but a few years, for it 
seems only the other day that they were 
young fellows who were wearing their gray 
coats about the Academy grounds. A 
short time ago, say eight or ten years, the 
instructors and the officers of the troops 
stationed at West Point were men past 
middle age, gray-haired first lieutenants 
and captains slowly approaching the 
retired list. Buthowisit now? Captains 


of twenty-eight and thirty years of age, 
first lieutenants of twenty-four or twenty- 
Up-to date, keen and eager, and 
You meet at the 
broad-shouldered 


a W/f 


five. 
veterans every one. 
officers’ mess a tall, 
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young fellow of soldierly appearance, but 
somewhat of the look also of the student 
about him, and you are informed that he 
won distinction in the Philippines and 
was returned wounded on two occasions. 
He may now be teaching rhetoric or his- 
tory, but he is just as keen about his 
work as if he were leading his blue-shirted 
men through the dismal swamps of Luzon, 
where, according to all accounts, he was 
keen enough. 

The time, perhaps, to see the Military 
Academy at its best is not when there is any 
special function or centennial celebration 
taking place. It is easy then to get a 
glimpse of the life of the cadet. It is 
very simple, hard work and hard play 
from six o’clock in the morning to nine- 
thirty at night—that is, between reveillé 
and tattoo... The recitations begin at 
eight A.M., continue to one, and then from 
two to four. How the cadets find time 
for football practice during the fall months 
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Among them two flags captured from the British. 
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is what puzzles many collegians who con- 
sider this the most important part of their 
undergraduate existence. But they man- 
age to work time in somehow to play one 
of the best games in the country. 

At present the cadet battalion is in 
camp, and the men are living under the 
shelter of their brown canvas tents. 
Every year since 1819 they have done 
the same during the summer months, and 
the names given to the encampment are a 
record of prominent graduates and public 
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officials of the time. Now the place is 
full of visitors and gay with the brilliant 
dress of fair women. The cadet takes 
them the usual round; he shows them 
the old forts and the old cannon, the 
captured British battle-flags, the Hes- 
sian and Mexican trophies. Next year 
he may be thousands of miles away at 
some lonely station in the Philippines, 
but now from all about him one hundred 
years of history look down and bid him 
God-speed. 


The United States Military Academy, West Point 
1802-1902 


By Edward 5S. Holden 


Here, where resistlessly the river runs 
Between majestic mountains to the sea, 


The patriots’ watchfires burned 


: their constancy 


Won freedom as an heritage for their sons. 
To keep that freedom pure, inviolate, 
Here are the nation’s children schooled in arts 


Of peace, in disciplines of war ; 


their hearts 


Made resolute, their wills subordinate, 


To do their utmost duty at the call 

Of this their country, whatsoe’er befall. 
Broadcast upon our history’s ample page 

The records of their valiant deeds are strown. 

Proudly their alma mater claims her own. 
May she have sons like these from age to age! 
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| \HE King of England is sixty-one 

years of age, and has been King 

of England rather less than 
eighteen months. There lies hid under 
that simple arithmetical statement the 
explanation of many things, on most of 
which I will ask the reader to reflect for 
himself. Two remarks only I wish to 
make—first, that the long minority of the 
Prince of Wales would excuse many short- 
comings in the King, and, second, that 
there are so few shortcomings to excuse. 
The trite stories of the Prince’s freedom 
of life during all those forty years from 
early manhood to the Throne are but the 
variegated background against which the 
King’s fitness for kingship stands out 
clear. For, in fact, from the first moment 
of his accession he made it evident that 
he meant to be King of England. There 
is a story—true or not, it is characteristic— 
that, after the Queen’s death, landing at 
Portsmouth on his journey from Osborne 
in the Isle of Wight to London, he found 
the union jack flying at half-mast. “ Why 
is the flag lowered?” he asked of the 
general in command. “In honor of her 
late Majesty,” answered the officer. “I 
had always thought,” retorted the King, 
“that the accession of a new sovereign 
was an occasion of joy.” 

The holding of his first Privy Council 
was an event. Various ceremonies of 
importance had then to be transacted. 
“Tt was a historical Council,” said one 
of those present, ‘‘ and it was all impress- 
ive, but nothing impressed us so much 
as the bearing of the King. We had all 
known him as Prince of Wales. 
evident at once that we had yet to ‘know 
him as King. His air of authority sat on 
him as if he had worn’ it always, and he 
had plainly come to the Throne to rule.” 

That first impression has been strength- 
ened ever since, definite as are the limits 
which the regal authority in England can 
no longer overpass. Perhaps I ought to 
dwell rather on the limits than on the 
authority, for, on some points, the strangest 
misconceptions of the extent of the King’s 


power find their way into print. We were 
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gravely told some months ago in a des- 
patch from London that the King was 
considering whom he should designate as 
Leader of the House of Commons in the 
event of Mr. Balfour’s retirement. Not 
even in the days of the Tudors would the 
House have parted with the control of its 
own proceedings. When the peace nego- 
tiations with the Boers began, Ministers 
were said to have entered upon them in 
obedience to the King’s wish. He wanted 
Peace as one more jewel to adorn the 
crown he was to assume in June. That 
the King had a wish for peace and ex- 
pressed it is very probable. But that any 
Prime Minister should suffer his concep- 
tions of public duty to be overruled by 
the personal desire of the King is incon- 
ceivable. He would resign first. It is 
equally inconceivable that any successor 
should accept office under a dictation of 
that kind, or agree that his responsibility as 
Minister should be put aside in deference 
to the sovereign. 

A King has an influence with his Min- 
istry in proportion to his personal force 
of character. The Queen had an im- 
mense influence of that kind, to which 
her immense experience lent weight. The 
King has it, of course, in less degree, 
but in a much greater degree than was 
anticipated. If there were in these days 
a Chatham, he certainly would not kneel 
at the bedside of Edward Seventh as 
Chatham did at the bedside of George 
Third when transacting business. Other 
times, other manners. But the social 
superiority of the sovereign is still very 
much what it was a hundred and fifty 
years ‘ago. ‘The value of experience is 
the same, and of character, and, in per- 
sonal intercourse, of royalty—provided 
the royalty himself is convinced of it. 
And there is no doubt that this King is 
convinced of it ; and will convince others. 
Yet I heard the other day that in a matter 
so largely one of prerogative as the crea- 
tion of new Peers his personal wish proved 
ineffective. ‘Two men—both were named 
—he desired to raise to the peerage at 
his coronation. Lord Salisbury told his 
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Majesty that he would lay down his office 
sooner than recommend either of them ; 
and so neither is to get this coveted dis- 
tinction. In plain words, if the King 
and the Prime Minister disagree, it is 
the will of the Prime Minister and not 
the will of the King that prevails. Lord 
Salisbury, who is the highest living 
authority on the subject, said of the late 
Queen that no Minister ever lightly dis- 
regarded her advice. The word “advice” 
is the very word used to denote the Min- 
isterial decisions which are communicated 
to the sovereign. But they are decisions, 
and the sovereign’s communications with 
the Prime Ministers are expressions of 
opinions or wishes, to be accepted or 
rejected in his discretion. 

This again only emphasizes the im- 
portance of the King’s character, and, 
since youask me for a personal impression, 
I will give it. I begin by saying that the 
King himself has defined his own view of 
his position. When he took his oath 
before the Privy Council, his Majesty 
said: “I am fully determined to be a 
constitutional sovereign in the strictest 
sense of the word.” Those who are most 
about him and know him best will tell 
you that he fully understands the meaning 
of that pledge. Vague as the word con- 
stitutional may seem to American eyes 
accustomed to a written law, the unwritten 
law on which depend in part the relations 
between the Crown and the Kingdom is 
definite, perfectly well understood, acted 
on with precision, and capable of being 
enforced against any occupant of the 
throne who should seek to overstep it. 
It would be enforced, because he could 
find no Ministers to carry out an uncon- 
stitutional policy, nor, if the Ministers 
were found, could a Parliament be elected 
to keep them in office. The whole fabric 
of government would come _ tumbling 
about the ears of a king who sought to 
transcend his constitutional powers. 

All this the King knows, but, whether he 
knew it or not, he has a loyalty of nature 
which would make usurpation or oppres- 
sion impossible to him. That is my belief 
from what I have seen of Prince and King 
alike: a belief confirmed by all that is 
known of him publicly. Loyalty is a word 
witha reciprocal meaning. It is expected 
of the subject, and the subject renders it 
to the King because the King in turn is 
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loyal to him, respects his rights, rules 
justly, and rules subject to the law. That 
is not always the royal theory, I admit. 
It was not the view of the late Queen, 
admirable as she was in her observance 
of law and obedient to every constitu- 
tional restriction. But when there came 
that great outpouring of loyal homage at 
the first Jubilee, a courtier said to her 
Majesty that it was a tribute to her vir- 
tues as ruler and. as woman. “Not at 
all,” answered her Majesty; “the only 
loyalty I recognize is loyalty to the 
Queen.” Whether good or bad Queen 
was to make no difference. But of course 
it did make a difference, and it makes a 
difference with the present King. 

It cannot be repeated too often, it is 
the law and not the sovereign which is 
supreme. ‘The sovereign is but the cre- 
ation of the law; in other words, the title 
to the Throne is a Parliamentary title. 
All this is elementary, and if I dwell on 
what is elementary it is because, at the 
time of the Kiug’s accession and since, 
so much has been said in certain Ameri- 
can newspapers implying that the King 
could do pretty much as he liked. One 
journal suggested that he could dismiss 
Lord Salisbury and send for Lord Rose- 
bery because he liked Lord Rosebery best 
of the two. Well, if his Majesty had 
done that, he would have had to provide 
his friend Lord Rosebery with a majority 
in the House of Commons in order that 
he might carry on the government. It 
has not yet been suggested how that was 
to be done. 

If we look over the long period from 
the death of William of Orange to the 
accession of the late Queen, we shall find, 
I think, no English monarch who had in 
him so many of the essential attributes of 
kingship as Edward the Seventh has, ‘What 
all these kings were like Wwe ‘know pretty 
well from history and memoirs, and it is, 
in truth, no very great compliment to this 
Edward to put him far above them all. 
George the Third, narrow, bigoted, stub- 
born, blind to the true interests of his king- 
dom as he was throughout his reign, was 
the bestofthem. “ He did his duty,” says 
Sir George Trevelyan in his “ Early Life 
of Charles James Fox,” “ conscientiously, 
laboriously, indefatigably, and as’ badly 
as it could possibly be done.” But he 
was a King having and using authority— 
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the last English King who imposed his 
personal will on his Ministers. Edward 
the Seventh will not do that, but he will do 
much. Whatever constitutional fetters 
impede the movements of a king, a strong 
man remains a strong man; and he is 
certainly not weaker because he is a king 
and has behind him the authority of the 
ages. 

Well, I do think this present King a 
strong man. He had, while Prince of 
Wales, a force of character which spent 
itself in other directions. “ Half their 
strength they put not forth,” says Emer- 
son of the English generally ; and of this 
particular Englishman it was true during 
his regal minority. And such strength 
as he put forth was not primarily political. 
He held aloof from politics and parties. 
He broke with the precedents which sen: 
a Prince of Wales into opposition. He 
was politically what Mr. Bagehot called 
him, “an unemployed youth.” To the 
leaders of both parties he showed the 
same degree of courtesy. To the Queen 


he was not the kind of political aide-de- 
camp she at first desired, and when he at 
last became aware what opportunities he 


had missed by withdrawing himself from 
that share in public business which lay 
open to him, it was too late. So, at first 
by inclination and then by necessity, the 
Prince was thrown upon social life. But 
social influences are extremely powerful, 
and to be at the head of English society 
is a position which gives much and teaches 
much. 

During many years of his earlier life 
the Prince took easy views of things. 
Society, the turf, travel,amused him. Yet 
even in those years his character grew, 
and when his interests broadened, as 
they did long before he succeeded his 
mother, he began to wield an influence 
perhaps all the greater because it was, at 
least to the public, invisible, silent, and 
‘unsuspected. But Ministers knew. Lord 
Beaconsfield, whom few things escaped, 
was the first to perceive of what the 
Prince was capable, and in what new 
direction his thoughts and wishes were 
tending. Mr. Gladstone, who lived much 
in an atmosphere of his own creation, 
was less sensitive to new impressions ; 
indeed, when he had once made up his 
mind on a subject, nothing was more diffi- 
cult than to get him to reopenit. Perhaps 
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the new bent of the Prince’s mind may be 

traced to Lord Rosebery, so far as it is 

traceable to any other person than himself. 
... That moly 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave 
he gave to the Ulysses of modern Eng- 
lish politics ; and Lord Rosebery handed 
on the same medicinal herb to the Prince 
of Wales. Among the group of men 
whom the Prince admitted to his intimacy, 
there was none comparable in capacity or 
character to Lord Rosebery; none other 
who, directly or indirectly, was likely to 
present serious affairs to the Prince in an 
attractive light. Many lighter tastes and 
pursuits they had in common, and it was 
because of this sympathy that it was 
possible for Lord Rosebery to divert his 
future sovereign’s attention from what 
was at one time an almost exclusive intet- 
est in the agréments of life. The powers 
of the Heir to the Throne developed 
slowly, but they were always there. His 
own clear perception of things, his con- 
tact with the statesmen who were the 
Queen’s associates in affairs, his tact, his 
natural good sense and good judgment, 
would, in any case, have led him presently 
along the path he followed. But I appre- 
hend that the charm with which Lord 
Rosebery knew how to adorn the driest 
subject was among the first inducements 
which led the Prince toward these new 
fields. 

His interest once awakened never 
flagged. He had, besides his hereditary 
concern in English politics, a wide con- 
nection with those of the Continent. 
None of the present royal family of Great 
Britain has ever forgotten his or her Ger- 
man origin. None of them ever forgets 
that there is a sense in which, with per- 
haps a single exception, all the reigning 
families of Europe are allied by blood or 
marriage, and are therefore one family. 
The diplomacy of the Continent is there- 
fore a family council. The sense of kin- 
ship and of clanship is very strong, and 
not least strong in that branch which 
alone has had a foothold both on the 
Continent and in England. We in Amer- 
ica may have a little difficulty in conceiv- 
ing such a state of things, but we may 
see clearly how it is if we imagine ‘hese 
royalties writing letters and paying visits 
to one another, in which they discuss the 
fortunes of great empires and kingdoms 
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as matters personal to themselves. They 
not only discuss, but .often direct. Such 
an education as that has been the educa- 
tion of the King. Whatever republicans 
may think of it as affecting the nations 
concerned, we may readily admit that to 
a ruler it is a great thing to have been at 
such a school of statesmanship as this. 
The history of the last eighteen months 
shows how Edward the Seventh has prof- 
ited by such tuition. 

We Americans have certain prejudices 
to get rid of before we can do justice to 
a king. But we ought to be just to this 
one, if only because he has approved him- 
self, as did his mother before him, our 
friend. It has become a commonplace 
to say so; and the commonplaceness of it 
is good proof of its truth. Americans of 
distinction who have been abroad are so 
many witnesses of the fact. They have 
been welcomed at Marlboro’ House, or at 
Homburg, or at Sandringham; so have 
other Americans whose chief claim to dis- 
tinction was their Americanism—which 
itself for many years has been a passport 
across many a social frontier in England. 
The Queen’s real regard for the United 
States and real wish for a good under- 
standing between England and the United 
States has descended to her son. I will 
_ venture to add, delicate as the ground is 
to tread, that American women in London 
have done much to foster this inherited 
and personal predisposition. From the 
earliest days of the American invasion, 
when American women, of whom some 
are still living, began to enliven London 
society and to light up certain waste spaces 
of social life, the Prince showed himself 
susceptible to these new enchantments. 
The influence thus gained has never been 
lost, nor the effect of it diminished. The 
Prince liked Americans. The King likes 
them. It may not be amiss to note that 
two American women whose rank as wives 
of British husbands would not entitle 
them to witness the Coronation in West- 
minster Abbey will witness it as guests 
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of the King. It certainly cannot be amiss 
to note that the first Ambassador with 
whom the King has dined is the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Choate. And when the 
President appointed Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
Special Ambassador for the Coronation, 
the King first intimated through official 
channels his pleasure in this act of our 
Government, then sent a private mes- 
sage to say how glad he was that the 
Ambassador should be Mr. Reid, who had 
held the same post at the Queen’s Jubilee. 

Older and better-known instances of 
this friendship I need not refer to, but 
they are a multitude. The most recent 
of all relates to the appointment of Mr. 
Herbert as British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington in succession to the late Lord 
Pauncefote, whose lamented death de- 
prives Great Britain, as Lord Salisbury 
said in the House of Lords, of a great 
public servant, and us, as Mr. Hay said, 
of a valued friend. The King, though I 
think preferring Mr. Herbert to other 
diplomatists who had been named, took 
no strong part until he learned that 
our Government wanted him. That he 
thought, as Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Lansdowne seem to hafe thought, a deci- 
sive reason for Mr. Herbert’s appointment. 
The best Ambassador was the Ambassa- 
dor we liked best. 

This also I must add, from my own 
knowledge as well as from other sources: 
It is known how the Queen intervened at 
two critical moments during our Civil 
War to soften the asperity with which her 
Ministers were disposed to handle Anglo- 
American issues. There were other occa- 
sions, not so well known. They were 
known to the Prince and are remembered 
by the King, and it is certain that, should 
the need for it occur, his action would be 
governed by the same motives as the 
Queen’s—motives of good will to this 
country and a profound sense of the im- 
portance to both countries of a perma- 
nent, unbroken, good understanding in all 
Anglo-American relations. 
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“THERE IS NOT A BIRD THAT DOES NOT ENJOY AND APPRECIATE THE SOCIETY OF PEOPLE” 





A TALK ON BIRDS 


BY WILLIAM EARL DODGE SCOTT 


Curator of Ornithology, Princcton Universit: 
ILLOSTRATED WITH PICTURES BY BRUCE HORSFALL 


[At the request of the Editors ot The Outlook, Mr. Scott, in an informal talk with one of the 
staff of The Outlook, here stenographically reported, has given the following account of his 
remarkable and interesting collection of live birds at Princeton, and his personal relationship 
with wild song-birds, covering a term of many years—a relationship which has made him one 
of the foremost experts in this country on the life and habits of song-birds. There are about 
five hundred live birds, native and foreign, in Mr. Scott’s collection. Some of the birds, like 
the canaries, are caged, but many of them are flying around in the large rooms devoted to 
them. The laboratory consists of four bird rooms and a kitchen exclusively used for the prep- 
aration of the bird food. The collecticn is primarily for the purpose of conducting investiga- 
tion that may lead to a better understanding of birds out-of-doors, and the problems which their 
life presents. Mr. Scott is a graduate of Harvard, where he was a pupil of Louis Agassiz. In 
spite of a lameness which compels him to walk, even in the house, with caution and with the aid 
of a cane, he has traveled all over the United States, pursuing his study of the life and character 
of the bird in its out-of-door, natural surroundings. Not one of the least interesting things 
about Mr. Scott’s achievements is the fact to which he himself refers in his interview—that a 
physical impediment, which would be considered by many people to be an almost insuperable 
obstacle in his path as a naturalist, has really turned out to be an advantage and aid. Mr. 
Scott is the author of numerous scientific papers and of a comprehensive and elaborately 


printed and illustrated work on birds entitled “ Bird Studies..—THE EDITORS. ] 


MUST say right in the beginning, 
I before we go in to look at the live 
birds, that if you want me to encour- 
age any one to maintain a collection of 


live birds such as I have, or even a much 
more limited one, you have a wrong im- 


pression, and I will tell you why. ‘There 
are very few people who would willingly 
give up what they would have to in order 
to get any results—very inadequate ones 
they would doubtless seem to most people. 
There is never a morning in the year when 
I do not get up at daylight. The first 
thing, before I eat anything myself, or 
give any thought to myself whatever, I 
think of my birds; and when I tell you 
that I have a man who does nothing but 
look after these birds—who has no other 
responsibilities of any kind (except to look 
out for himself), and that he is busy from 
daylight until seven at night, you begin to 
have an idea what it means to keep such 
a laboratory. Of course five or ten birds 
would mean less care and work; but even 
then they would need attention the first 
thing in the morning and the last thing at 
night; and there are very few people who 
are willing to tie themselves down to such 
an exacting recreation or responsibility. 
For, when you take the life of any kind of 
an animal into your hands, you make your- 
self its special providence; and I do not 
think you have the right to assume the care 


of any living thing unless you appreciate 
this responsibility. It is like a man assum- 
ing an obligation at a bank, and much 
more, because there is the possibility of 
remedying a mistake at a bank, but when 
something dies through your neglect it is 
past remedy. 

Out-of-doors, in the province of the 
great Ruler of the universe, there is no 
such thing as suffering as we understand 
it. I mean that the birds and animals 
that live a free life out-of-doors are never 
ill; they never have a headache; they 
scarcely know what pain is; and I will 
tell you why. When they die, their death 
is instant; there is no expectation of it. 
They have nothing to do except what 
would make any one who did it the hap- 
piest in the world—that is, simply to earn 
their living; but they are not allowed to 
do just that ; they must suffer the penalty 
of transgression as everything else does, 
and the reason is evident. The moment 
any organism, whether an animal or plant, 
is out of balance in any way, the adjust- 
ment of the whole machinery of nature 
being so fine, that organism must suffer 
in some way. For instance, if a bird 
loses the sight of one eye it soon becomes 
the victim of some bird of prey on the 
lookout for his dinner, for he will take 
advantage of the lack of balance in the 


organism, and the weaker perishes. 
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The birds of the forest and the field 
are absolutely unconscious of them- 
selves—and that is very beautiful. They 
simply live for the passing hour, and they 
live in the very best way—there is no 
expectation, no anticipation; but the mo- 
ment they are thrown out of balance in 
any way, some hawk, cat, weasel, or other 
enemy kills them. 

Now, I have been studying birds for more 
than thirty-five years. I have studied 
them in pretty nearly all parts of North 
America and in other places, and I have 
collected and catalogued some forty thou- 
sand different birds for museums. I 
have seen them in every conceivable 
environment you can imagine, and have 
shot more than any man ought ever 
to think of shooting; I have never seen 
a sick, dead, or wounded bird or animal 
of any kind in the woods. Moreover, my 
travels have taken me among hunters, 
trappers, and woodsmen, and I have fre- 
quently put to them the question, “ Did 
you ever see a sick animal or a dead 
animal, except one killed by accident ?” 
and they have always said the same thing, 
“No.” Therefore you will see what I 
mean when I say that the responsibility 
you assume in caring for birds in captivity 
is the responsibility of Providence. Out- 
of-doors the conditions are fixed, and they 
are manifestations of the mercy of God; 
and you must remember that the whole 
thing is absolutely and entirely in line 
with the great fundamental thought of 
evolution which Darwin has laid down, 
not as his own discovery, but as his philo- 
sophical conviction after examining the 
work which many men had done for many 
years, and this does not in any way con- 
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flict with or attempt to assign a First 
Cause; Darwin simply gave us a working 
hypothesis, accounting for the condition 
of things that exist in the world—that is 
all he tried to do, although a great many 
people do not understand this. You will 
see, therefore, that I do not wish to urge 
people to keep birds in confinement. 
Now, when I take you to my birds, you 
will be impressed with the fact that they 
are all happy and in good spirits, and that 
I have established with them a relation 
which, while I would not call it anomalous, 
still might well be called unusual; and, 
further, that there is not a bird that does 
not enjoy and appreciate the society of 
people ; not necessarily my society, but 
any one’s. I think if I were to go away, 
in a little while they would forget me and 
take up with some one else, though now 
they know me better than any one. Now, 
in general, there is nothing of that kind 
out-of-doors, and for obvious reasons. 
We have not been very good to the birds 
(I told you what I have done myself, and 
other men have done similar things), The 
instinct of man in relation to birds has 
been the savage instinct to kill, and this 
instinct is but a remnant of the time when 
men Aad to hunt and kill to make a living, 
just as birds of prey do now. Therefore 
the attitude of a bird out-of-doors towards 
men is exactly the attitude of any other 
wild animal. I firmly believe, however, 
that a relation can be established out-of- 
doors similar to that which exists in my 
bird laboratory. In fact, that is what I 
have been leading up to; and that is why 
I said that any one holding this attitude 
towards birds or other animals stands in 
the relation of Providence to them; and 
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my birds realize that good things happen 
when I am about. 

Birds out-of-doors in the struggle for 
existence pretty well appreciate that, as a 
rule, bad things happen when boys and 
men are around, and they are fearful and 
on their guard. In places where birds 
have not been molested by man, as in 
deserts, on the islands of the Pacific, and 
in parts of Arizona where I have been, 
birds have no fear, 
remember going to a bird’s nest, and, wish- 


ing to see the eggs, I had to gently lift the 
bird off, found out what I wished, and 


put her back. She ‘did not appear to be 
disturbed or alarmed by this. Nor doI 
think that there was anything peculiar and 
special in my attitude ; this bird had never 
been disturbed by man, and felt no fear; 
there was nothing occult about it, nor was 
it because of any peculiar influence which 
I possessed or exercised. I observed a 
few simple rules—that is, I did not make a 
noise or move rapidly, but that is all. For 
instance, in Central Park, New York, I 
have seen a policeman, after a few instruc- 
tions, stand still, holding something in his 
fingers which birds like, and I have seena 
titmouse fly and take it, simply because 
people there had established such a rela- 
tion; the man had no special power; he 
was only a big, burly policeman, who was 
not particularly in sympathy with nature. 
He simply put himself into the right atti- 
tude towards bird-life, and it responded. 
It is easy to establish the right rela- 
tionship with birds. I remember once 
an elm-tree blew down in front of our 
home in which there was a nest of young 
flickers, I did not wish to bring them 
into the house, as I did not care to have 


In the latter place I 


my birds hear their notes, and so put them 
into an old bird-cage and left them out- 
side. We fed them with the regular bird 
food, and they grew up all right. They 
became so tame that when the door was 
left open they flew out and went all about, 
but always came back to the cage, and 
when the house-door opened and any one 
appeared they fairly yelled with delight 
and begged to be fed. 

I once had a crow that followed me 
about like a dog. He would light on my 
shoulder and go with me to the college, 
and stay about on the campus until I 
appeared again, and accompany me home. 
Some days he would fly off with other 
birds and come home at night; and he 
was as strong and able as any of his kind. 
But he was too innocent and trusting; he 
was finally poisoned. 

Now, what are birds in confinement fed 
on? Well, a good many things: dried 
ants’ eggs, for one thing, different kinds of 
seeds, and, for dessert, meal-worms ;. and 
here is a case where “good” and “bad” 
are relative terms; for the meal-worm, 
which is the despair of millers and house- 
wives, is the daintiest morsel you can 
give a bird. 

Come now and see the live birds. 

Each of these birds is to me an indi- 
vidual; you see how tame and fearless 
they are; I do not believe a blue grosbeak 
ever ate from any one else’s hand as this 
one does. I want you to see how perfectly 
tame and happy these birds are, and many 
of them are birds that were trapped, and 
nothing frightens a bird more; yet when I 
get them here, in ten days’ time I can 
have them as tame as they are now. 

Do you see that big, beautiful red- 
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THE QUAILS SUNNING THEMSELVES 


breasted robin over there? He cannot 
see on one side; he is out of balance, and, 


if he were in the woods, something would 
kill him at once; he is perfectly happy 


here. Some of the birds you see were 
born and bred here, and in that way I 
study their inheritance, their habits and 
disposition. I suppose that birds do think- 
ing of an elementary kind, but not at all 
in a line which you would call abstract ; 
it is a concrete kind of reasoning. Now 
listen ; do you hear that crowing? Sounds 
like a young rooster, doesn’t it? Well, 
I’ll tell you about that later. 

I believe from the study I have made 
so far that none of these birds—the robin, 
the wood-thrush, the bobolink, the meadow- 
lark, etc.—would sing the song which 
we associate with them unless they were 
first taught it; and they are taught it by 
their parents. I can explain this further 
on another basis. The meadow-larks are 
birds that range from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. They are found as far north as 
the northern limits of the United States 
. and as far south as Mexico. Meadow- 
larks are practically non-migratory; they 
do not take any protracted tours. ‘These 
birds are in exactly the same condition 
in which the people of England, France, 
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and Germany were before we had facili- 
ties for travel. A hundred and _ fifty 
years ago a man who had traveled was 
looked upon with wonder, and people 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Oh, he has traveled !’”’ Most 
people never traveled farther than fifty 
or sixty miles from their homes; they 
were provincial, and they spoke the lan- 
guage which their fathers and forefathers 
had spoken. It was the same in Ger- 
many and France; the people spoke the 
patois of the region just as they had 
always heard it. Language is a matter 
of education; there is no question about 
that; a child will learn one language as 
readily as another; it all depends upon 
what it hears; and so a whole people, if 
they never travel, will acquire provin- 
cialisms in speech and manner. Now, in 
the same way, birds become provincial in 
their song. Any ornithologist in this 
country will tell you that the meadow- 
lark in Denver, the meadow-lark in Flor- 
ida, and the meadow-lark in Mexico sing 
songs so different from meadow-larks 
about New York that you would hardly 
realize that they were of the same family ; 
but if you traveled slowly south or west, 
you could not find out where one song 
leaves off and another begins; the tran- 
sition from one dialect of song is gradual 
and not abrupt. For instance, here the 
meadow-lark sings a song composed of 
three notes; in Denver it is much more 
elaborate—it is more like the oriole song 
here—a long warbling sound, elaborate 
and protracted, and yet it is the song of 
the meadow-lark. It is not a different 
species; this is proven by the fact that 
if the meadow-larks from different sec- 
tions intermate, the offspring will be 
fertile. This establishes the fact of their 
being of the same physiological species. 
We conclude, therefore, that birds learn 
their songs by association. 

A young robin always sings as his father 
sings. Probably propinquity and imita- 
tion are the chief factors. You remember 
you heard that bird “crow” a while ago; 
now I'll tell you about it—I wanted you 
first to see and hear for yourselves. It 
is a red-winged blackbird brought up by 
hand. I took him from his parents directly 
he was born, and put him in a room alone, 
away from all sounds, as I supposed ; but 
when the time came for him to sing, he 
crowed like a rooster ; and then it devel- 
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oped that every morning a bantam rooster 
had crowed under his window. 

There is a curious thing about teaching 
birds—I must tell you about it. The life 
of a bird is short in comparison with the 
life of man. The most receptive period 
of a man’s life is from the time he is two 
or three weeks old until he is twenty-five; 
after that impressions come slower, but 
meditation begins. Imitation is a great 
educator. ‘The urchins on the street will 
do just as the college boys do—and no 
one tells them to do so. The most re- 
ceptive period of a bird’s life is from the 
time he begins to be fed until he is six 
weeks old; during that time he learns most 
of the things, in at least the way of notes, 
that he ever learns. ‘Then there is a 
physiological fact which must be taken 
into consideration. Physiologically, birds 
are different from most animals—that is, 
there is a very large ebb and flow in the 
sexual part of their life. Birds do not 
sing the year round. Joyously the male 
bird’s note rings out when his passion 
awakes, and wanes when his passion ends. 
Take the bullfinch of Europe, for instance, 
one of the birds that can be taught to 
whistle a tune most perfectly. If you 
have taught a bullfinch a particular air, 
and want him to retain it, you must, dur 
ing the molting season, whistle that tune 
for him over and over, or he is likely to 
forget it. 

I do not believe there is any such thing 
as caste distinction among birds, but, if 
you will forgive the trite old remark, 
“birds of a feather do flock together.” 
You can see for yourself. See those 
Japanese robins over there, four or five 
together on a branch—they look Japanese, 
don’t they, with their soft gray breasts, 
the ivory tints, and that touch of red? 
Over there are thédoves cooing together— 
although that little ground-dove keeps by 
itself; the robins, blackbirds, all seem to 
prefer their own kind. 

Do you see that queer-colored, reddish 
canary over there in the cage with the 
plain yellow one? ‘That’s. because I fed 
him in a certain way; but when he molts 
he will turn back into a plain yellow 
canary, unless I feed him with that special 
food through the molting season. A 
change of food has effected for a time a 
radical change in appearance. Conditions 
out-of-doors must have similar results. 
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You see I don’t have togo to New York 
for my opera—I have it right here ; here’s 
my Wagner. This is an Indian bird— 
the shamah of India, and one of the best 
singers in the whole world; he not only 
sings, but composes his own music, and 
it’s fine, too. Here’s my Verdi, a bull- 
finch; he makes wonderfully sweet and 
pretty music, but he doesn’t come up to 
Wagner over there for originality. Oh, 
Verdi, so you’re going to whistle for us 
this morning! All right. Yes, I knew 
you would not believe that such notes 
could come from a bird’s throat, with so 
much human tone in it; that’s why I’ve 
been talking to you all the time, so you 
could see I wasn’t whistling. He whistles 
a simple German air, taught him by some 
patient peasant in the 
Fatherland. As a wild 
bird he has little or no 
song. 

No, they are not a 
bit afraid of me; this 
fellow is only playing 
with me, although he 
could take a piece out of my 
hand if he wanted to; it’sa 
toucan from South America. 
This magpie is a sociable 
fellow. “Hello, George, 
how’s your cough this morn- 
ing?” Hear him cough! 
All that birds ask for is the 
right kind of treatment and 
they will respond. 

I think in every commu- 
nity there are enough people 
interested in out-of-door life 
to co-operate in a movement 
to establish a kindly relation 
with wild creatures, and 
who, if they once understand 
conditions, will try to pre- 
vent, not simply the shoot- 
ing of birds and the robbing 
of birds’ nests, but the dis- 
turbing conditions imposed 
by well-meaning people. 1 
should like to emphasize 
the fact that the camera as 
it is used at present is quite 
as disturbing an element to 
the kirds of any region as 
the collector was. The pro- 
cess of getting what they call 
the life-history of the young 
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bird is something like this. A man goes 
out with a camera, and finds, say, a wood- 
thrush’s nest on a convenient low limb. 
But there is not light enough shining 
directly on the nest to enable him to make 
an instantaneous picture. So he erects 
his camera and coolly proceeds to trim 
and cut away enough of the environment 
to let in sufficient light for his purpose, 
and then he says he gives us a picture 
of what was there, whereas it isn’t a 
picture of what was there at all. It is 
something different, because he has de- 
stroyed the frame. Unless working for 
some real scientific end—and few are 
so occupied—he does nothing but evil. 
In all probability he so frightens the 
mother-bird that she deserts her young ; 
and if that is averted, the nest is so 
exposed that when the old bird leaves it 
for a minute the sun shines directly on 
the young ones, or the rain drenches them, 
and even when they survive you will see 
that such treatment will soon breed a 
very scared race of birds. ‘The sportsman 
is kinder in some ways, for, in killing, it 
is all over at once, while this method is 
protracted agony. And this disturbance 
is not confined to one special case, but 


it alarms a whole neighborhood of birds. 
If you strike a nervous bird, she makes 
an outcry, so that a cat could hardly do 
more damage than a camera often does; 
or if you brought along an owl (and there 
is hardly anything which frightens a bird 
more), you could not have a bigger circus 


for the time being. The point I want to 
make is that the so-called seeker after the 
life-history of the young bird with his 
camera does much harm. 

Another deplorable factor is the so-called 
“ observation party.” I always object to 
ladies coming in here with their hats on, 
because my birds would resent that as 
something they did not understand. Now, 
what is an observation party? Some one 
who knows something about birds goes to a 
school of girls, or perhaps a select school 
of both sexes, and gives some talks about 
birds in the early spring; then the next 
thing is the field excursion. When I want 
to observe birds, I never go out with more 
than one person at a time; and when you 
realize that parties of from ten to twenty 
young ladies and young men, with para- 
sols and cameras, will march forth, and 
take long walks across the country to 
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make observations, thinking that the more 
ground they cover the more they have 
seen (which is a great mistake, for he 
who wants to see and learn must move 
slowly), you will realize how little in sym- 
pathy these observation parties are with 
the things they go out to study. The 
person who really wants to observe birds 
should go alone, and the slower he goes 
the more he sees. In fact, I don’t believe 
I would know half as much about birds 
as I do now if I had had two good legs 
instead of only one. The man who goes 
the slowest sees the most. One of the 
greatest observers the world has known 
was White, the country parson and field 
naturalist, who was content to stay in the 
little village of Selborne and tell the world 
what he saw there—a pastor, a classical 
field naturalist, who was perfectly satisfied 
to see what happened on his own grass- 
plot, and in this way has made himself and 
the friend to whom he wrote his letters 
immortal for all time. 

It is probable that there are no new 
birds to be discovered in any of the 
Eastern States of North America; but 
how many people—well-educated ones, 
too—can tell you how long a robin or a 
chipping-sparrow takes for the incubation 
of its eggs ? ‘and yet robins and chipping- 
sparrows breed in everybody’s back yard, 
and from your window you may be 
able to observe the early life-history 
with no disturbance to the birds. It 
isn’t necessary to go afar to see; find 
out what is in your back yard first. 
Natural history. can be studied in the 
streets of New York as well as anywhere. 
I remember, one afternoon, speaking to a 
boys’ club on the East Side of New York ; 
it was called the Edward Eggleston Lit- 
erary Club, and was composed of about 
forty Jewish boys ; and when I[ told them I 
thought natural history could be studied 
in the streets of New York as well as any- 
where, they said they did not believe there 
was any natural history on Avenue A, I 
said, “Is there a tree in the neighbor- 
hood?” and, finding that there was an 
ailantus-tree in the back yard, I suggested 
that we should go out and study it, although 
the boys maintained that it was per- 
fectly bare, it being February. It was an 
ailantus-tree—a very common tree in the 
city of New York, although it is not indige- 
nous to America; it was originally brought 
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from northern China. I looked at this 
tree, which seemed utterly bare to these 
boys, and saw hanging to it in many places 
cocoons of one of the Chinese silkworms. 
I pointed, and asked the boys if they had 
any idea what those things were, and one 
. said they were strings with stones tied to 
the ends which some boys had thrown up 
there. Then I told them what they were 
and how they came to be there. Many 


years ago a man named Akhurst, a col- 
lector of insects, and especially of butter- 
flies and moths, received from a friend 


of his in China some cocoons of this 
particular species of silkworm. He kept 
them in his room, but when they hatched 
out several moths escaped, and they at- 
tached themselves to these ailantus-trees, 
because they felt at home there; and so 
now this silkworm is about as common in 
New York and Brooklyn as in its natural 
environment. Wethen gathered a cocoon 
and took it into the club-house, and I told 
them to watch it, and that in a month 
they would have a magnificent moth, 
decorated with the most gorgeous colors. 
They were wild about it. I then told 
them that the cobble and paving stones, 
and all stone structures, would give them 
an opportunity of seeing different kinds 
of sandstone; and made them feel that 
under apparently the most unfavorable 
conditions there were things trying to be 
seen—things that they would tramp over 
the country to see and never find. 

It is the same thing with birds. Before 
I moved here I had a place of about seven 
acres, and one afternoon last May—it was 
the 27th of May, to be exact—Mrs. Scott 
and I were sitting under the pine-trees 
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with five or six of the college boys who 
were interested in birds. As we sat there 
talking, I suddenly said, ‘“‘ How many nests 
with eggs in them do you suppose there 
are on this place right now?” ‘There were 
various guesses; and I went on, “ Well, 
one of you take paper and pencil and we 
will go around and look, and, without climb- 
ing any trees at all, see how many we can 
find, and make a report to these people 
here.” We did not go off the place at all, 
and we found sixty-three nests with eggs 
or young ones in them. I would have to 
refer to my note-book to tell you exactly 
how many different kinds were repre- 
sented in that count. I do not think that 
was unusual for a place of that size, and 
I suppose in any ordinary yard five or six 
or eight pairs of birds breed every year, 
even in as unfavorable conditions as exist 
here; and where there is brush or any- 
thing of that kind, the number would be 
much larger. 

I think that haste, or any “ royal road,” 
to attaining any end in knowledge is im- 
possible. ‘There is absolutely no short 
cut. You have got to breathe this thing, 
you have got to grow with it; and you 
must look for the things close at hand. 
It is eminently better that a man should 
know what is on his own doorstep before 
he studies his neighbor’s fields ; the first 
is what concerns him most. 

I should also like to dwell a little on 
what is the ultimate end of this kind of 
study, as well as of all kind of study. It 
is not simply the acquisition of knowl- 
edge; it is not the assimilation of facts; but 
it is to establish a human relation with all 


these things out-of-doors, and to develop 
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the sympathy and the love ‘of the beauti- 
ful which is bound to come through a 
friendship established with any kind of 
organic life—I do not care whether that 
organic life be a plant oran animal. The 
moment you establish a friendship with a 
plant, care for it and minister to its needs, 
you feel that it is dependent on you, and 
you have a different attitude toward it 
altogether; you do not want any one to 
harm it, and it hurts you even to break 
off a twig unnecessarily. Now, how much 
more will this be the case if you establish 
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only result that can follow is this: As 
soon as you know a thing well enough to 
say something about it and what your im- 
pressions of it are, then you will want a 
name for it. The only reason why you 
ever want to know a man’s name is-be- 
cause he has made an impression on you 
in some way. : 

- Some years ago there was a freshman at 
the college who was interested in birds, and 
his father wanted him to live with me, 
and he did stay with me during his fresh- 
man year. He was a nice young fellow 
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a relationship with a live bird, or any 


animal? As soon as you grow fond of a 
particular dog or horse, you can never 
kick any dog or abuse any horse; and I 
think that the human side of this whole 
study is perhaps its most important part. 
The study of birds develops every kind of 
esthetic sensibility ; it is a pleasure anda 
benefit to see the beauty of their coloring, 
the grace and ease of their motions, and 
to hear the sweetness of their song; and 
when this is awakened in you, the more 
vital elements of love, sympathy, and 
helpfulness will naturally follow. 

Pursue a method of this kind, and the 


and was treated like one of our own family. 
He said to me one day: “I don’t want to 
know the scientific names of birds ; I just 
want to look at them and observe them.” 
* All right,” I said; “ go: ahead and ob- 
serve, and write down your impressions 
the best you can.”’ So he went ahead on 
that basis. We talked a good dgal about 
birds at odd times, and he made careful 
notes, and one day he said to me, “ Mr. 
Scott, there are two kinds of titmice here, 
and the discrimination between them in 
the books is very slight; but I’ve got to 
record them in my notes, so I guess I'll 
have to know the scientific names.” And 
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I gave them to him; and this was repeated 
from time to time. He came to me in 
September and went away in June, and 

‘in one of the last talks we had together 
on the- subject he said: “Mr. Scott, do 
you know that I am familiar with about 
one hundred and twenty different kinds 
of birds, and that I know the scientific 
names of allof them?” “I supposed so,” 
I replied; “I’ve seen some of your notes.” 
Now, without any special exertion, this 
boy had acquired all this knowledge about 
birds, and he did not neglect his other 
studies either. He graduated last June, 
and wrote for his graduating thesis a paper 
which he called “ The Birds of Princeton 
and Vicinity.” The Bird Club of Prince- 
ton considered it of sufficient value to 
publish it in pamphlet form and distribute 
it; and yet it was simply a technical ac- 
count of the birds about Princeton, and 
not a picture in it. I understand that the 
Princeton Bird Club has sold enough 
copies of that book to pay for its publi- 
cation. Now, that is an obvious lesson ; 
if that kind of thing can be done in four 
years, fancy what a man can do in forty! 

It is no excuse to be ignorant about 
nature because you happen to live in the 
city. I know of no better place than a 
city market to study natural history. In 
Washington Market you can see almost 
every kind of fish food found on the Atlan- 
ticecoast, and besides you will see various 
kinds of foreign animals and game ; there 
are deer, and I have seen bears; the man 
who studies Washington and Fulton Mar- 
kets can always hope for a surprise of 
some kind; he never knows beforehand 
what he is going to find. Some of the 
best specimens in the way of rare organ- 
isms have come through Washington 
Market. For myself, I do not find dead 
things as interesting as live ones; but my 
point is, there is plenty of natural history 
to be seen if people only want to see it. 

The long journeys that birds take are 
one of the most wonderful things in 
connection with their lives. For instance, 
take a bird like the ruby-throated hum- 
ming-bird, a tiny little creature; it is 
common as far north as Salvador on this 
coast, and none of these birds spend their 
winters farther north than northern South 
America. They make the journey twice 
a year, and probably every humming-bird 
goes back to the immediate vicinity of 
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the place where he was bred; and when 
you consider how small these beautiful 
creatures are and how delicately con- 
structed, you have some notion of the 
miracle that migration is. 

I want to give you an idea of what we 
do when we civilize a country, with the 
best intention in the world. I have 
already told you that the outside world is 
a piece of machinery so delicately balanced 
that, when any one of its parts fails to 
perform its full duty, it immediately suffers 
and is taken out of the machine. 

What I mean is that the adjustment is 
so flexible and sensitive that, with a little 
thought, what wonders could be accom- 
plished! The gradual settlement of the 
country from east to west has entirely 
changed the breeding habits of an entire 
species of birds, so that not one has pre- 
served his original habits. Three hun- 
dred years ago there were no chimneys 
for the chimney-swallows to nest in; and 
if to-day you can find a chimney-swallow 
that breeds outside a chimney or build- 
ing, you will find something that no 
ornithologist has seen recently. When 
Lewis and Clark in the year 1804 crossed 
this continent on a Government survey, 
they found on the Republican fork of 
the Missouri River, in what is now western 
Nebraska, a bird which nested on the face 
of the cliff, and they called it the Repub- 
lican swallow, after that river. Civilization 
rapidly followed in the track of Lewis and 
Clark, and ultimately houses extended 
out as far as that region. When the 
houses appeared, the swallows which had 
heretofore nested on the cliffs made their 
nests under the eaves, and were then 
known as eave-swallows. They followed 
the houses to the Atlantic coast, whereas 
before that they had never been seen 
east of the Mississippi River; so the 
geographical distribution of this bird was 
entirely changed, without intent, through 
the settlement of the country (and to 
change the geographical distribution of a 
species is touching a fundamental char- 
acteristic not easily upset). 

If you can do this sort of thing without 
intention, what cannot be done if you use 
your thought and exercise your mind to 
establish the right relationship with the 
life of the outside world ? 

I believe that anybody who wishes to 
attract birds around his place can do so. 
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As has been suggested by many people 
who have written on the subject, certain 
trees bearing fruit which birds like can be 
planted. Retaining the dead limbs will 
attract woodpeckers, for instance, because 
they cannot bore for nesting in live limbs ; 
and often, in ridding their place of a dead 
tree, people drive away the birds they 
are trying to attract. This can be supple- 
mented by food and water tables for birds 
(I always have one in my garden), placed 
high enough to be out of the reach of 
dogs and cats. Put out a pan for them to 
bathe in, and all the birds in the neigh- 
borhood will come there to bathe instead 
of going to the nearest brook. All such 
things will attract birds. Last February, 
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when we had that bad ice-storm, many 
birds suffered severely. I had scattered 
food in the yard, and the next morning, 
which was very severe, the little girl from 
downstairs came running up and said, 
“Mr. Scott, all your meadow-larks have 
gotten out-of-doors, and you will never see 
them again!” . She thought they were my 
own birds that had escaped, for they were 
feeding fearlessly a few feet from the kitchen 
windows, whereas they were wild birds. 

Results in this work do not come at 
once; one must always remember that. It 
may be a long time before you will see any 
appreciable advances from working along 
these lines, but if you persevere they will 
surely come. 


NIGHT” 


Heat in the City 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 


Over the scorching roofs of iron 
The red moon rises slow. 

Uncomforted beneath its light 
The pale crowds gasping go. 


The heart-sick city, spent with day, 
Cries out in vain for sleep, 

The childless wife beside her dead 
Is too outworn to weep. 


The children in the upper rooms 
Lie faint, with half-shut eyes. 

In the thick-breathing, lighted ward 
The stricken workman dies. 


From breathless pit and sweltering loft 
Dim shapes creep one by one 

To throng the curb and crowd the stoops 
And dread to-morrow’s sun. 
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Memories of a Hundred Years 


By Edward Everett Hale 
Ix. 


THE HISTORIANS 


T was by rather a curious chance, as 
I I believe, that a little coterie of his- 
torians was brought up in Boston, in 
the first half of the century. Dr. Palfrey, 
the oldest of the company, called my 
attention to the circumstances which seem 
to have led the earlier studies of these men. 
He himself was born in Boston, in 1795. 
He was the successor of Edward Everett 
as.the minister of Brattle Square Church, 
the fourth in age of the Boston Congrega- 
tional churches. He afterwards became 
Professor of Sacred Literature at Cam- 
bridge, and a member of Congress. He 
devoted his later years to his history of 
New England. 

He said to me that, from two or three 
causes, it happened that the Public Libra- 
ries of Boston and of the College were 
especially strong -in the line of history. 
He said that on this account alone Pres- 
cott, Motley, and he himself were drawn, 
almost without knowing it, into historical 
research. You might almost say that 
there was nothing else they could read, 
except the Latin and Greek classics. 
Bancroft was born in Worcester, studied 
at Cambridge and Gottingen, and after 
some years at the Round Hill School, 
removed to Boston. Jared Sparks, who 
took to historical research as a duck takes 
to water, lived in Cambridge after he left 
the active ministry of the Unitarian Church. 

And what built up these historical 
libraries, so strong in “ Americana ” even 
to this day ? 

In 1787 Jeremy Belknap, who had 
published his “ History of New Hamp- 
shire” as early as 1784, came back to 
Boston, where he was born. With several 
Boston scholars, whose names are not 
wholly forgotten there, he established the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. The 
society made the first considerable pub- 
lic library, which was of course a his- 
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torical library. It is now one of the 
most prosperous Historical Societies in 
the world, and its elegant library is one 
of the fine buildings in Boston. Iam apt 
to say that the Dowse room is the most 
elegant room in Boston. It is, unless the 
Latin School parlor shares that distinction. 


JOHN G. PALFREY 


Dr. Palfrey, then Mr. Palfrey, chris- 
tened me, on the first Sunday in May, 
1822. I know the date, for I have before 
me the bill of the “ hackman ” who took 
my father, my mother, and the nurse who 
bore poor me—four weeks old—to the 
church. Alas! I was counted as nothing 
in the “ hackman’s ” inventory. [Mem. to 
outlanders ; hackman is New Englandese 
for coachman, if the coach be hired.] 
From that time until he died Dr. Palfrey 
was a kind and thoughtful friend of mine, 
and, to a generation which does not know 
him so well, I like to bear my little tribute 
to his great worth. He was proud of his 
Massachusetts descent from John Palfrey, 
one of four pioneers to pioneers, who were 
in the “ Bay ” even before Endicott. This 
is all Greek to all but the people of the 
Bay. But they, if they be of true metal, 
understand. 

His father was among the early settlers 
of New Orleans, after the purchase of 
Louisiana, and thrived there. The son 
lived a life quite different as minister of 
Brattle Street and professor at Cambridge. 
When the father died, it proved that his 
plantations had many slaves upon them. 
If the property were equally divided 
among his children, forty or fifty of these 
slaves would “ belong ” to the Cambridge 
professor. The Louisiana members of the 
family knew that he would not like to own 
slaves, and proposed such a division of 
the property that the Louisiana heirs 
might keep the slaves, and our Dr. Palfrey 
receive something else. No! He would 
take his share, and in 1838 he went on to 
New Orleans, received his living chattels, 
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and brought them on to lands of freedom. 
He placed them, as he best could, with 
people in the West who would take care 
of them; but he had a few left with him 
when he arrived in Boston. 

This was a practical, I might say 
wholesale, bit of abolition, at a time 
when “ Anti-Slavery,” so called, was not 
popular in the North, least of all among 
the people who surrounded Dr. Palfrey. 
He had himself borne his testimony against 
the methods of Garrison and the other 
leaders. But people believe in deeds more 
than in words, and, whether he was an 


“ Abolitionist ’ or not in paper definitions, 
he became a leader in the counsels of the 
Free Soil people. and the Republicans. 
He was one of the editors of the “Com- 
monwealth.” His history of New England 
is called dull, perhaps, but it embodies 
years of hard work, and no genuine New 


Englander is well equipped unless he has 
it at hand. 


JARED SPARKS 


Jared Sparks, a Vermont boy, was a 
Cambridge graduate of the year 1815 at 
Harvard College, of which he was Presi- 
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dent afterwards, from 1849 to 1853. 
As early as the administration of John 
Quincy Adams, he was appointed editor of 
the “ Diplomatic Correspondence ” of the 
country, that first series which is now 
invaluable to students. My father was a 
printer, and printed one or two volumes of 
the book. And I suppose it was this which 
brought Mr. Sparks to the house often. 
Whatever was the cause, his presence was 
always a delight to us children. While 
he was in the room, books and slates and 
pencils and paper were pushed away, that 
we might hear him talk. It seems to me 
now that I have never seen a man’s face 
which, while strong and efficient, had the 
same tokens of tenderness. Powers’s bust 
gives some idea of this, and seems to me 
one of the best portrait busts I ever saw. 

He was already collecting materials for 
his life of Washington. This meant that 
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he was going from State to State, and from 
one capital in western Europe to another, 
to examine, and, if he could, to collect, 
original documents as to the days of 
Washington. He picked up anecdotes in 
this way which brought us, in the thirties 
of the lately defunct century, into quite 
close touch with the Revolutionary days. 
Lafayette told Sparks this story, at La 
Grange, Lafayette’s home, about the year 
1828. Once when he had returned to 
France in our Revolution, two young 
princes came to see him, who wanted to 
join him here, really for the frolic of the 
adventure. Lafayette thought he ought to 
warn them that all was not sunshine here, 
and reminded them that they would have 
to rough it sometimes. “Certainly, cer- 
tainly,” said one of the princes. “ But how 
little a man needs! With an omelette and 
a dish of soup, he has enough.” The young 
nobleman thus named, as Lafay- 
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ette observed, the two articles of 
diet which at that time could not 
be found in America between 
Maine and Georgia. 

When I was in college, Mr. 
Sparks was appointed Professor 
of History. I think he was the 
first Professor of History in any 
American college, and I have 
heard it said that at that time 
there was no such professorship 
in England. The Sparks pro- 
fessorship was named fora certain 
Mr. Fisher, and I am afraid that 
its first service to the cause of 
history consists in its preserva- 
tion of that gentleman’s memory. 
Ours was the first class which 
heard Sparks’s lectures. Most 
entertaining they were, he had 
seen so many of the surviving 
actors of the generation before 
his own. At this moment, any 
one who wants to read American 
history of those times will do well 
to go to Cambridge and to get, in 
some proper way, permission to 
read the Sparks manuscripts. A 
key will be given to him, as erst 
to Bluebeard’s wife. Then he will 
be directed to an elegant mahoga- 
ny sarcophagus, modeled, I think, 
after the tomb of Scipio. Let him 
bravely open this tomb and read. 
After four or five weeks of such 
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joy, he will know more of some of the 
heroes of the Revolution than any one 
man of their times did. 

Dr. Sparks employed a good many 
undergraduates in copying for him. I 
was not one of them, but I knew them all. 
It was to one of them that he gave the 
golden rule for young authors: “ Read 
your proof before you send your manu- 
script to the printer.” By this he meant, 
Let your manuscript be so perfect that no 
one can mistake what you want to say, 
and that you yourself shall be satisfied 
when you see yourself in type. 

Let young authors know that this rule 
involves the great art of making yourself 
agreeable to editors. 


GEORGE BANCROFT 


My relations, with Mr. Bancroft were 
intimate in many of the later years of his 
life, and even from my boyhood he was 
very kind to me. In the summer of 1834 


I was sitting in the parlor, reading aloud 
to my mother, when my father came into 
the room smiling and said, “ Here’s Mr. 


Bancroft. The first volume of his history 
is finished, and it is to be put to press.” 
Mr. Bancroft had called to advise with 
my father as to the printing of the first 
volume of his history. 

He was a tall, black-haired young man, 
quick and active in his movements, and 
smiled with the same gracious smile which 
afterwards for more than fifty years I 
knew so well. The preface of the first 
edition is dated on the 16th of June, 1834; 
in it he says: “I have formed the design 
of writing a history of the United States, 
from the discovery of.the American con- 
tinent to the present time.” And near 
the end he says: “ The work which I have 
undertaken will necessarily extend to four 
or perhaps five volumes.” 

In fact, the work extended to twelve 


volumes, and then came down only to the 
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inauguration of George Washington as 
President. 

Five years later I came to see him and 
know him, as I have said, intimately. He 
had in the meanwhile removed his resi- 
dence to: Boston, where he had been ap- 
pointed by President Van Buren Collector 
of the Customs. This is one of the truly 
serviceable ways which Mr. Van Buren’s 
party discovered for showing their appre- 
ciation. Mr. Bancroft had loyally and 
courageously thrown himself into the 
Democratic balance while almost all of his 
old companions, the scholars and men of 
letters in New England, were opposed 
with the most deadly hatred to Jackson 
and what they called “his crew.” It 
proved, however, that Mr. Bancroft was 
not a bad man of business, and afterwards, 
as Secretary of the Navy under Mr. Polk, 
he showed capacity for administration— 
for original administration. 

I had enlisted in the service of my 
native town of Boston as under-teacher in 
her English and Latin School; and, in a 
very bright Glass of boys who were inter- 
esting to me, found the two stepsons of 
Bancroft, William Davis Bliss, who after- 
wards distinguished himself at the Bar in 
California, and Alexander Bliss, who was 
an active soldier in the Civil War, and is 
remembered with pleasure in Washington, 
which he made his after home. If I dared, 
I would print here Latin verses which the 
brothers Bliss wrote under my eye when 
they were in their teens. 

Mr. Bancroft had an earnest and, I 
need not say, intelligent interest in the 
education of these boys, and from this 
interest it happened that he used to let 
me walk with him when he took his con- 
stitutional after his work was done. In 
those days people who had but little leisure, 
but who had some, used to “ walk around 
theCommon.” This was an almost “ stand- 
ard constitutional.” I remember one night, 
as we walked through the Charles Street 
Mall, the moon rose just when the sun 
was setting; and Bancroft repeated in 
German Schiller’s fine lines where he 
describes such a moonrise. 

It is now the fashion of the younger race 
of historical students to make fun of Mr. 
Bancroft, as if he did not rise to their heights 
or sink to their depths, and as if he did not 
handle with care the original authorities. 
For this ridicule or contempt there is really 
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no foundation but that he does ot like 
to be dull, as some men do; and undoubt- 
edly he worked a good deal over the 
style of his writing. He told me once 
that when he had been digging among old 
manuscripts or public documents he never 
permitted himself to write until he had 
read.a chapter or two of Gibbon’s “ Decline 
and Fall.” Now, you may be sure that 
Dr. Sparks: never took any such trouble 
as that, nor Richard Hildreth. No! nor 
dear Dr. Palfrey. Prescott did, and Mot- 
ley, and Irving, and who will may observe 
the difference. For one, I am much 
obliged to anybody who tries to make it 
easy for me to read. According to me, 
you might as well write with white ink 
on white paper as write anything in a 
language so dull that nobody wants to 
read it. 

This is true, that Bancroft was an 
American from the end of the whitest 
hair on his head down to the end of the 
toe of his winter arctics. He believed 
that “the cure for the evils of democracy 
is more democracy.”* He believed in 
the government of the people for the 
people by the people. It was very hard, 
therefore, in any special case to persuade 
him that the people intentionally did 
wrong. But he could give way to the 
evidence. And no grandson ofa Revolu- 
tionary officer could cajole him or frighten 
him into saying that the grandfather did 
right on some occasion when Bancroft 
thought he did wrong. 

Also, Mr. Bancroft believed in God, 
and that the Power who makes for right- 
eousness takes an interest in human 
affairs. For instance, he really believed 
that there is a course in history, and that 
events are not in a state of constant hap- 
pening; that there is a divine element of 
human life in history, of which a wise man, 
though he be only a small arc in the curve 
himself, can know something and can tell 
something. I believe that the fine exqui- 
sites of the modern school have no such 
faith. I believe that they think that 
events are not events, that everything 
happens, and you might as well read his- 
tory from the bottom of the page to the 
top as from the top to the bottom. Mr. 
Bancroft had no such theory of human 
life. 

Here is a little scrap from a private 
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note which is perfectly characteristic of 
the man: 


Truth is the first object. If you detected 
any errors of omission or commission, I hope 
you will send me the list of them. 

And let me ask if you met with any words 
which offended you as obsolete. One of m 
Eastern critics, mixing up praise of the book 
for “great vivacity and interest,” adds: “I 
only regret that Little and Brown did not send 
out the glossary of obsolete words, which one 
requires almost as much as in Chaucer. These 
blemishes would sink an ordinary work. They 
are mere youthful affectations, and will, I have 
no doubt, disappear in the next edition.” Tell 


me candidly if this criticism has a soupcon of 


justice to it. I am not aware of what gave 
rise to it; but if a justifying cause for it exist, 
I want to know it. 

I had called his attention to his mis- 
take in his original account of Bunker 
Hill, in which he cited a despatch of Bur- 
goyne’s. I had even told him that if he 
had given at the bottom of the page a 
reference to the despatch, he would have 
saved himself the mistake. I was at that 
time hardly half his age, and I would not 
tell the story now, but to say that to the 
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happy accident by which I corrected a 
few trifling errors like this I owed the 
flow of a stream of friendship which I 
constantly enjoyed for all the rest. of his 
life. 

Mr. Bancroft from the first to the last 
was most generous in giving the use of 
his invaluable records to any one who 
wanted them. In this connection, in Eng- 
land, he had collected manuscripts which 
were simply priceless. One is glad to 
say that now they are the property of the 
United States, and anybody who is at 
work on any historical scheme may go 
into that matchless library of his and 
work an hour, or a day, or a week, as he 
likes. 

I never heard Mr. Bancroft speak with 
regret of his inability to bring up his 
history to the period in which he was 
writing. As I have said, the preface to 
the first volume, in the first edition, ex- 
presses his hope that in five volumes he 
should bring up the history “to the pres- 
ent time.” The present time was 1833. 
In fact, the twelve volumes of the history 
come to the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution. We who were younger used to 


laugh about its slow progress, though I 
do not remember that I ever dared call 


his attention to it. But, in fact, the great 
critical volume, the volume on the out- 
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break of the American Revolution, while 
it covers but eighteen months of history, 
was four years later in date than the vol- 
ume which preceded it; and among our- 
selves we used to say that this fortune 
was like that of the frog who hopped up 
two feet every day in the well which was 
his prison and fell down three feet every 
night. 

But, in truth, it is quite as well that 
Mr. Bancroft’s attention should have been 
concentrated on the years to which he 
gave his life as a historian. Alas, we 
know so little of what passes in our own 
time! And Mr. Adams, with the resources 
open to him, has been able to write for 
us a much better history of the reigns of 
John Adams and Madison than Mr, Ban- 
croft could have done twenty years before, 
with the resources open to him. Here I 
speak with some personal feeling. In 
the spring of the year 1880 I received 
from the editors of Bryant and Gay’s 
History a somewhat urgent appeal, begging 
me to write at once for them their chap- 
ters covering the period from 1801 to 
1812, because there had been a mistake 
in the arrangements for their history— 
which is one of the admirable composite 
histories invented in our later times, in 
which the different chapters are confided 
to different hands. In the very short 
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time assigned to me 
I didthe best I could; 
and, as poor Pilate 
said, ‘what is writ- 
tenis written.” But 
so soon as I had the 
good fortune to read 
Mr. Adams’s_ vol- 
umes, I had the re- 
gret, I will not say 
the mortification, to 
see that about half 
of what I had writ- 
ten was all wrong. I 
had taken the out- 
side view, that which 
men chose to print 
in newspapers and 
public documents. 
Now, in the cabinets 
which had _ been 
thrown open to Mr. 
Adams in England, 
in France, and in 
Washington, he had 
the daily photograph, 
thesnap-shots, which 
reveal the inner mo- 
tives of the men who 
acted. 

Mr. Bancroft was 
quite sure that it was 
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prepared, or was pre- 
paring, a life of Mr. 
Polk. This,I think, 
has never been pub- 
lished. He showed 
me Mr. Polk’s very 
full diary, written out 
neatly and elegantly, 
which will one day 
come to light, with 
some very curious 
views, I fancy, on 
the politics of the 
time. 

There is an anec- 
dote of the day, 
worth quoting, that 
when Henry Clay, 
who was the oppo- 
sition candidate, re- 
ceived the news of 
Mr. Polk’s nomina- 
tion, he said, with an 
oath, “Beat again! 
A new man!” In 
truth, the election 
was veryclose. The 
defection of the 
Liberty party in 
New York to Mr. 
Birney lost the State 
of New York to Mr. 


he who made James 
Knox Polk President 
of the United States ; 
and to the last he 
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thought that he did 


Clay, and Mr. Polk 
was chosen. 
I like to remem- 





the country good service by doing so. 
Indeed, it was a little curious to me to 





see that a man of his wide sweep—a 
man who was accustomed to generalize 
very freely—could persuade himself that 
Mr. Polk was an important person in 
any way; or,’ indeed, that his election 
was anything but a misfortune to the 
country. All the same, Mr. Bancroft did 
think so, and he would tell the story 
of the crisis in the nominating Conven- 
tion, in which he introduced Mr. Polk—a 
“dark horse ”—and rallied to this new 
banner the sunport of both factions, which 
had been in contention in the Democratic 
Convention. What followed, naturally 
enough, was a close and cordial intimacy 
between him and Mr. Polk, in whose 
Cabinet Mr. Bancroft was Secretary of 
the Navy. And I feel sure that he told 
me that, at Mr. Poilk’s request, he had 





ber my visit at Newport to Mr. Bancroft 
in his beautiful summer home. We may 
say what we choose about fashion, but 
fashion is apt to choose well in its 


choice of its resorts. At Newport you 
have what for northern climates is to 


be called the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth, so far as physical conditions 
go—that is to say, you have your south 
wind off the sea. And at Newport one 
does not wonder that the hardly pressed 
Algonquin aborigines of New England 
conceived of heaven as a region in the 
southwest. 

One of the pleasantest nooks of the 
eastern side of Newport was Mr. Ban- 
croft’s summer home, and here he had his 
roses. He was no mere dabster or ama- 
teur about roses, to go out in the morning 
and snip off some beautiful blossoms, of 
whose birth and growth he knew nothing. 
He was really a fellow-worker with God 
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in bringing those roses to their perfection. 
‘Now, I regard a perfect rose as the most 
exquisite visible symbol which we have of 
what happens when man the child works 
with God the Father, and when together 
they bring about what they are working 
for. It is to. me, therefore, always a 
pleasure to recollect that Bancroft and 
Francis Parkman, in the midst of their 
hard work that we might know something, 
had heart and time and insight and 
inspiration and determination and courage 
enough to help the world forward in the 
creation of perfect roses. 


RICHARD HILDRETH 


The country owes a great deal to the 
diligence with which Richard Hildreth 
collected the materials for his history of 
the United States, published between the 
years 1849 and 1856. But the book has 
never been what is called a popular book. 
It is one instance more of the failure of a 
brilliant story-teller when he comes down 
to hard-pan, as the ungodly say, and has 
to address himself to the business of nar- 
rative where he is, so to speak, chained by 
his facts. 

As early as 1836 Mr. Hildreth wrote a 


very brilliant novel, “ Archy Moore, or 


the White Slave.” In Mr. Howells’s 
‘Reminiscences ”” he has told us the 
impression that that book made on him 
even in his boyhood. If anybody chose 
to look up my college themes, he would 
find my review of the book written at the 
time it was printed. 

But Mr. Hildreth, like so many other 
men who hold a light pen, was chained to 
the galley oar of journalism through the 
greater part of his literary life. 

He lived in Boston, and I should have 
known him personally but that he was the 
editor of the “ Atlas,” which was the rival 
daily to the “ Advertiser,” which was in 
our family. 

When the novelist Smollett was set to 
the job of writing the history of England, 
he made one of the stupidest books which 
it has been the duty of people afterwards 
to read. Walter Scott did not fare much 
better when he wrote the “ Life of Napo- 
leon.” Mr. Hildreth’s book is much more 
readable than either of these, but it car- 
ries with it the fault that it is written while 
many of the men are alive whose work is 
to be explained, and the secrets are not 
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unlocked which they have taken care to 
guard. At this moment we know a great 
deal more of the history of the Revolu- 
tion, one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago, than Washington or Franklin or John 
Adams knew. ‘They knew some things 
that we do not know and nobody ever 
will know; but we know many more 
which were hidden from them. It is for 
this reason that Mr. Hildreth’s history 
almost necessarily presents itself to the 
reader as a digest of public documents, 
and we do not get the local color, or what 
the artists like to call the broken lines of 
the foreground. 


WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT 


I must not say that my own relations 
with Mr. Prescott were intimate, but they 
were cordial. Mr. Prescott, like Mr. Ban- 
croft, had no jealousies, and always did a 
favor to another student if he could. 

Of one of such favors I enjoyed the 
results, in a droll way, long after his death. 

I was a youngster in my last year in 
college, when the President, Josiah Quincy, 
sent for me. He said, very pleasantly, 
that he thought I should like after I left 
college to earn my own living; or, as he 
put it, to be independent of my father in 
matters of money. lI said that that was 
certainly my wish. Then he said that Mr. 
Prescott had told him he might offer me 
the position of his reader or amanuensis, 
a proposal which I received with joy. As 
the reader probably knows, Prescott was 
nearly blind. In some college foolery in 
commons some one struck his eye with a 
heavy crust of bread and wounded it so 
that, for the purposes of reading, both of 
his eyes were eventually useless. One 
likes to say in parenthesis that he would 
never tell the name of the fool by whose 
carelessness he lost his sight. 

Now, Prescott had finished his “ Fer- 
dinand and Isabella” with only such aid 
in reading and writing as he had from an 
assistant who did not know the Spanish 
language. ‘This man did not even take 
the pains to acquire the very simple rules 
for its pronunciation, and he read the 
Spanish words to Mr. Prescott as if they 
were English. When, in the winter of 
1838-39, Prescott was well at work on his 
Cortes, he determined to have a reader 
who could understand and _ pronounce 
Spanish, and had permitted Mr. Quincy 
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to ask me to fill the place. As I have 
said, I was delighted, and I said so, So 
I went to see Mr. Prescott, who was kind- 
ness itself and engaged me. I had to 
confess that I did not read Spanish, but 
I told him I would get it up at once, and 
in fact I went to dear old Francis Sales, 


Hundred Years 629 
my hope of seeing the Cortes in my own 
handwriting. Prescott was most kind and 
thoughtful in the whole business. 

Now see what followed. Forty-three 
years after, was in Madrid. I had gone 
there to make some studies and collect 
some books for the history of the Pacific, 


























JARED SPARKS 
After the portrait by Sully. 


the Spanish teacher at Cambridge, and 
entered with him as a special student. 
But, alas and alas! that happy week 
was not over before I received a courteous 
note from Mr. Prescott to say that he found 
that a friend of his had definitely offered 
the place of reader to another person, and 
that this young gentleman had accepted 
it. There was nothing for me but to 
bear my disappointment and to give up 


which, with a prophetic instinct, I have 
always wanted to write. Different friends 
gave me letters of introduction, and among 
others the gentlemen of the Spanish Em- 
bassy here were very kind tome. They 
gave me four such letters, and when I was 
in Madrid and when I was in Seville it 
seemed as though every door flew open 
for me and every facility was offered me. 

It was not until I was at home again 
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that I came at one secret of these most 
diligent civilities. I still had one of my 
Embassy letters which I had never pre- 
sented. I read it for the first time, to 
learn that I was the coadjutor and friend 
of the great historian Prescott through all 
his life, that I was his assistant through 
all his historical work, and, indeed, for 
these reasons, no American was more 
worthy of the consideration of the gentle- 
men in charge of the Spanish archives. 
It was certainly by no fault of mine that 
an exaggeration so stupendous had found 
its way to the Spanish Legation. Some- 
body had said, what was true, that Prescott 
was always good to me, and that our 
friendship began when he engaged me as 
his reader. And, what with translating 
this simple story, what with people’s listen- 
ing rather carelessly and remembering 
rather carelessly, by the time my letters 
were drafted I had become a sort of 
“double” of Mr. Prescott himself. I 


hope that I shall never hear that I dis- 
graced him. 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


Washington Irving is the senior in the 
group of the American historians. He 
was one year older than my father. I 
might have known him earlier and better 


than I did but for an unfortunate fit of . 
modesty, such as belongs, perhaps, to a’ 


man’s twentieth year. In the summer of 
1841 I had escaped from the daily duty 
of school-keeping, and four of us highly 
determined that we would take our vaca- 
tion in what was then a long journey—I 
think to each of us the longest of our lives. 
We were to go to New York by the route 
through the Sound, we were to go up the 
North River to Catskill and West Point, 
and then from Albany we were to go by 
stage-coach to Springfield, and so by 
Springfield to Boston. Let the economi- 
cal reader observe that my father, having 
built the railway from Boston to Spring- 
field, could give us free passes home. I 
remember my brother said of the journey 
that we spent Sunday in Springfield be- 
cause we had nothing else to spend there. 
This is too long a preface, but it may 
stand as explaining how I came to be in 
New York for the first time, and, in a 
fashion, why I did not see Irving while I 
‘was there. My dear uncle Alexander 
Everett had been good enough to give me 
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_a cordial note of introduction to Bryant, 
who was editing the “ Evening Post” in 
New York, and one to Irving, who was 
living at Tarrytown. When we came to 
New York my courage failed me, and I 
did not dare go to see Bryant. I knew, 
of course, that I could give him no pleas- 
ure ; I knew also that I should take some- 
thing of his time; and I kept the letter, 
not to present it to him until twenty-five 
years had gone by. 

As to Irving, just the same difficulties 
presentedthemselves. The letter to Irving 
remained unused from 1841 to 1859. In 
that year I made my first visit to Niagara, 
and, by way of picking up a dropped 
stitch, I went round by New York and the 
Hudson and stopped at Tarrytown, pro- 
vided with the letter of introduction, now 
eighteen years old, and with another one 
given me by Edward Everett. Irving was 
cordiality itself in his welcome of me and 
of a young friend who was my fellow- 
traveler. He showed us the places of 
historical interest around his beautiful 
Sunnyside, and, best of all, he talked with 
the greatest freedom of his work in his- 
tory. I pleased him by telling him with 
how much pleasure I was reading aloud 
at home the closing volume of his “ Life 
of Washington,” and I said that he had 
the power, which few people have, of 
giving to diplomacy and matters of state 
the interest which is supposed to belong 
to adventure and to battle. This pleased 
him, and I remember he said that “ rub-a- 
dub and roro-toro were more apt to catch 
the ear than more quiet discussions of the 
Cabinet and of the Senate.” 

Irving’s relation to the literature of the 
country, and especially to its historical 
literature, make a very important part of 
any connected history of the century. His 
welcome to me in 1859 was an echo from 
a former generation. He had been living 
in London for a year or more when my 
uncle Alexander Everett wrote him from 
Madrid that Naverette’s book on the 
original Columbus papers had been pub- 
lished, and that it would be a good thing 
if he would translate it or otherwise pre- 
pare it for American readers. Irving was 
well pleased at the suggestion, and came 
to Madrid, where Mr. Everett considered 
him as a Secretary of Legation, and there 
in that charming Spanish home Irving’s 
career as a historian began. 




















SOUTHERN PACIFIC MAIL STEAMER EL MAR 
Built at Philadelphia. 


OUR SHIPS OF THE SEA 


BY JOHN R. 


OR time out of mind the narrow 
F street that winds along the eastern 
shore of New London harbor, 
Connecticut, has been a byway of unusual 
interest to the tourist. On the one hand 
were neat cottages, with well-kept flower- 
beds and truck-gardens about them that 
were typical of New England taste and 
thrift. On the other hand lay a thread of 
wilderness—a narrow strip of green, in 
the season, with inviting natural lawns; 
beds of wild carrots and jewel-weeds in 
bloom; goldenrod and yarrow in profu- 
sion, with here and there a meadow-lily 
and the flaming tongue of the cardinal- 
flower, and tiny thickets of cherries, wild 
apples, haws, willows, and elderberries ; 
and beyond all lay the shining waters of 
the bay. 
But at one place in this thread of wil- 
derness a marvelous change hascome. It 
is at the bend of the road where the wil- 
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derness was widest—was nearly one 
thousand feet wide. Where once trees 
and grass and plants invited the eye, and 
song-birds built their nests undisturbed, 
stout shops with acres of flooring have 
been erected. On the solid rock founda- 
tion keel-blocks for holding two immense 
ships at once have been placed. And 
above these rise the steel hulls of two 
ships so huge in size that, when completed 
and fully loaded, they will show a greater 
displacement by three hundred tons than 
even the mammoth Celtic, the greatest 
ship of the world now in commission. 
Fifteen hundred men now flock daily 
to the spot that was within two years the 
haunt of birds and weasels, and, even if 
the boys of the neighborhood did not 
know it, the wary mink. Where once the 
voices of the song-sparrow and the robin 
and the Maryland yellowthroat rejoiced 


the wayfarer, the air is now ripped and 
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torn by the whir of planers and the sput- 
tering din of scores of pneumatic hammers. 
By the stroke of his pen an American 
capitalist has worked there a transforma- 
tion as wonderfu] as any ever described 
in a fairy tale, and it is a transformation 
that is illustrative of recent events in the 
history of the American merchant marine. 

But the size of these ships is only one 
of the features by which they are made 
notable. The designer understood very 
well that the crews of the ships with which 
these new ones must compete were paid 
less wages than Americans receive. The 
question of the wages of the firemen has 
been and now is of especial importance in 
the competition between American and 
European ships. ‘Thus the American ship 
St. Louis employs 136 firemen at $4,860.75 
per month, while the Oceanic uses 153 
and pays them $3,676.59, and the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse uses 179 and pays 
them but $2,879.80. This difference bears 
hard on the American owners, because 
their firemen are not more efficient in 
proportion to their wages, even though 
the best men do seek places where pay 
is highest. 

To overcome this advantage which 
foreign ships have had, the designer of 
these new American ships has eliminated 
the firemen from the stoke-hole. The 
coal-bunkers are built something like 
chutes on a coal-pier, and are placed 
above the boilers, so that the coal by its 
own weight drops down to the mouths of 
the boiler-furnaces, as coal feeds down in 
a base-burner coal stove. On reaching 
the furnace mouth the coal is caught by 
chain grates which carry it automatically 
into the furnaces. Instead of a vast 
company of shovelers, these new ships will 
carry a few extra engineers who, standing 
by the automatic appliances, will regulate 
the supply of coal to the needs of the 
boilers. 

Moreover, there are improvements in 
the machinery which cannot be described 
interestingly in detail, but it may be said 
that steam will be carried at a pressure of 
fifty pounds per Square inch higher than 
any other ship engines ever used, and 
that the machinery as a whole is likely to 
develop an efficiency so much greater per 
ton weight of it that I hesitate to venture 
on a printed estimate. Suffice it to say 
that here are two ships that are in every 
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way thoroughly American, as well in their 
quality as in their size. 

Scarcely need it be said that these 
ships are intended for over-sea commerce ; 
they are to run between-our Pacific coast 
and Asiatic ports, in connection with one 
of our transcontinental railroad systems. 

Many facts flock to the pen of one who 
would write of the present condition and 
future hope of our American merchant 
marine, but among them all none is of 
greater interest or significance than this 
building of steamships that are not only 
the largest in the world, but are so eco- 
nomical. and efficient that they can com- 
pete in the foreign trade with the ships 
built in yards where the materials are 
cheaper, the price of labor is lower, and 
the forces, as a mass, have had longer 
experience. 

But to tell of these two steamers is only 
the beginning of thestory. During 1901 
two steel steamships .were launched at 
Newport News, for our Pacific-Asiatic 
trade, under the names of Korea and 
Siberia. In size (displacement) these 
two ships are larger by 3,000 .tons 
than the newest steamers—brought out 
last year—of the French line to Havre, 
and they have a speed some-vhat higher 
than that of the Celtic, which is the 
largest as well as the most recent notable 
product of the British ship-yards. : 

At yards in Philadelphia, Camden, and 
Sparrows Point some thousands of men 
have been at work during the past year 
building ten steel steamships, which, when 
completed, will carry the flag to foreign 
ports in a way to flush the American 
cheek with pride. The smallest of these 
is larger, by nearly 800 gross tons, than 
the famous Liverpool liners Etruria and 
Umbria; the largest is 450 tons larger 
than either the Campania or Lucania, the 
latest of the Cunard Liverpool racers. 
I trust that these comparisons will not 
seem offensive. I have used the names 
of the foreign ships because so many 
Americans have traveled on them, and 
such a comparison conveys a better idea 
of the facts than any other that can be 
made. 

These ten unnamed ships in the hands 
of builders, with the two at New London, 
and the Korea and Siberia already in 
trade, make a fleet of fourteen American 
steel steamships, varying in size from 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY HENRY HOYT MOORE 


BUILDING THE FINLAND AT THE CRAMPS’ YARD 


The Finland and the Kroonland are built for the American Line. 
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Our Ships 


about -9,000 tons, custom-house measure- 
ment, to 21,000 tons. Germany had on 
hand on June 15, 1901, but eight ships 
of similar size, and in 1900 Great Britain 
turned out but twelve of the class. 
here be noted, too, that the tonnage of our 
steam fleet has been doubled since 1894. 

This is not to compare the total product 
of our yards with that of either Great 
Britain or Germany, for the European 
yards turn out scores of steamships of 
medium size. ‘The point to be made is 
that we are able to build steamships of 
the largest and best class, and we are at 
present building as many of that class as 
any other nation. We are reaching out 
for the best oversea trade. 

It is now nearly four years since the 
ship-builders of the United States noted 
an improvement in their business that had 
.in it something hopeful for the future. 
The origin of this improvement will be 
considered further on, but it is to be 
noted here that the percentage of our 
exports and imports carried under the 
American flag continued. to decrease at 
that time. In fact, this percentage was 
in 1900 the lowest ever known to the his- 
tory of the Nation; it was but 8.2. In 
that year Great Britain had a steam ton- 
nage eleven times as great as ours, even 
including our lake and river steamers. 
But that year marked the last drain of the 
ebb-tide, and a flood-tide has set in that 
will not be easily checked by any kind of 
competition. 

In any portrayal of the present condi- 
tion of the American merchant marine 
the huge steamer, that is more than an 
eighth of a mile long and twice as wide 
as an ordinary country road, must cccupy 
the center of the canvas. But there is 
one other American ship-yard product for 
foreign commerce that is, from several 
points of view, as remarkable as the big 
steamers we are building. That product 
is the American schooner. 

It is a most interesting fact that, with 
the improvement of the steamship-build- 
ing industry just noted, came a new era 
in the development of the American ship 
with sails. ‘There is no more interesting 
story in the history of American com- 
merce than that of the Yankee schooner— 
the one distinctive American rig—but it 
must suffice to say here that in 1899 the 
owners of our schooners had learned that 
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their largest vessels could compete in the 
coasting trade with the very best and most 
economical steam coal-carriers. The best 
part of the coastwise coal trade was in 
the hands of companies owning strong sea- 
going tugs that towed from two to four 
big barges—barges large enough, in some 
instances, to carry as much as 2,000 tons 
each. A small crew handled the tug, and 
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BOLTING THE PLATES BENEATH THE GREAT 
FREIGHTER AT NEW LONDON 


The white-hot bolt is riveted by a pneumatic hammer. 


a still smaller and much cheaper crew 
handled each barge. The barges were 
usually old ships that had been purchased 
at a low price. It was believed that noth- 
ing in transportation could be found 
cheaper than the string of tow barges. 
But when, in 1899, the five-masted 
schooner Nathaniel J. Palmer, with a 
cargo capacity of more than 3,000 tons, 
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went into commission, it was found that 
she could make big profits on the lowest 
freights paid for alongshore coal trans- 
portation. ‘The profits were so large that 
another five-master, with a capacity of 
4,000 tons, was immediately built. And 
no sooner was she off the stocks than a 
schooner to show six masts to the wind, 
and carry 5,000 tons of cargo, was placed 
on the ways. A second schooner of sim- 
ilar size was completed in 1901. 

These facts are simply bewildering to 
an old-fashioned marlinespike sailor; for 
until near the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a squarerigged clipper ship that 
could carry above 3,000 tons of cargo 
was called a monster. With one excep- 
tion, our most famous old-time clippers 
carried less than 2,000 tons of cargo; the 
Grand Republic—unique among wooden 
ships—carried 4,000 tons, but it was not 
until 1899 that a square-rigged ship was 
built that would carry more cargo than 
the Grand Republic. In that year the 
Arthur Sewall, of Bath, was out in com- 
mission, and she carries 5,000 tons dead 
weight of cargo. But in that year the six- 
masted schooners George W. Wells and 
Eleanor A. Percy were designed, each to 
have a capacity greater than that of this 
proud four-masted, square-rigged clipper. 
The first year of the twentieth century 
will, therefore, be noted in the history of 
commerce as the date when American 
schooners first led all other sailing ships 
of the worid in carrying capacity. 

But the whole story of the American 
schooner is not yet told. The Percy and 
the Wells are built of wood. They float 
as the limit of size in wooden sailing ships. 
But the profits realized out of their voy- 
ages were at once so great that capital was 
readily found for a still larger schooner to 
be built of steel. 

During 1901 Captain J. G. Crowley, of 
Taunton, Mass., who had been active in 
developing the largest schooners up to 
that date, secured from B. B. Crownin- 
shield, the well-known designer of yachts, 
the plans for a steel schooner so far sur- 
passing anything ever seen that her dimen- 
sions are well worth giving in some detail: 

Length over all, 395 feet. 

Extreme beam, 50 feet. 

Depth, 36 feet. 

Height of masts, deck to truck, 150 feet 6 
inches. 

Total sail area, 40,620 square feet. 
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i. 
Cargo capacity, 7,500 tons dead weight. 
Draft, when fully laden, 26 feet 6 inches. 
Displacement, fully laden, 10,000 tons. 


This schooner is now on the ways at 
Quincy, Mass. An engineer is likely to 
note that she carries in cargo three times 
her own weight. The best steel square- 
rigged ship afloat carries but two and a 
half times her own weight. A freight-car, 
built to roll at slow speed over smooth 
steel rails, weighs 27,500 pounds and car- 
ries 60,000 pounds of wheat. These fig- 
ures are significant, for it is by carrying 
cargo, not in driving her own weight, that 
the ship earns profits. In fact, this rela- 
tion between weight of ship and weight of 
cargo is one of the chief factors warrant- 
ing men of capital in building large 
schooners. Another interesting fact is 
the ratio of cost. To build a square- 
rigged ship of 5,000 tons capacity will 
now cost $180,000. The schooners of 
7,500 tons capacity will cost something 
less than $250,000. But the most impor- 
tant comparison between the schooner and 
the ship is found in the numbers of their 
crews. For the ship needs thirty-eight 
men and boys, all told, while the schooner 
will carry, at most, fifteen or twenty. 

The sail spread of the schooner is 
somewhat less than that of the ship, but 
it does not follow that she will require 
more time for passage from port to port. 
For while the big schooner is at a disad- 
vantage when sailing dead before the 
wind, she is able to lie a point and a half 
or two points nearer her course than the 
best square-rigged clipper when the wind 
is ahead. In fact, in a famous race 
between the big schooner Governor Ames, 
from Port Blakely, Oregon, against two 
British and one American square-rigged 
ships, bound around Cape Horn to Liver- 
pool, she beat the best of them by several 
days. In short, the schooner can carry 
7,500 tons for less money than the ship 
can carry 5,000. 

I have given these facts in considerable 
detail, partly because the schooner rig is 
an American invention and has alone in 
this country received adequate develop- 
ment, but chiefly because the big Yankee 
schooner is the most remarkable vessel 
afloat. It is frequently said that the 
steamship will soon destroy the trade of 
all sailing ships. But more schooners and 
sloops can be found on the Hudson River 
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THE GREAT LIFTING-DOCK AT BROOKLYN 


Supporting the U, S, transport McPherson, 
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to-day than when Fulton made his first 
trip in the Clermont, while, as already 
noted, the schooner is found to be the 
best-paying carrier in the coastwise trade. 
These facts indicate that in certain lines 
of over-sea traffic the Yankee schooner is 
to have a leading part. That practical 
seafaring men see a future for the 
schooner is apparent from the fact that 
a list of stockholders in these fore-and- 
afters shows the names of some of the 
very foremost builders of steamships. 
Alongside the huge steam liner we must 
place the multi-masted schooner when we 
are portraying the American merchant 
marine. 

I said that we have a flood-tide in the 
American merchant marine. It is a curi- 
ous fact that this flood began to run 
beneath the surface while to all appear- 
ances the ebb was still on—a peculiarity 
of sea tides well known to sailors. As 
long ago as 1894 the Commissioner of 
Navigation called attention to the fact 
that American capitalists owned a greater 
iron and steel tonnage under foreign flags 
than they owned under the American flag. 
It appears now that the investment of 


American capital in foreign ships was an 
under-surface current of the flood-tide of 
prosperity in our merchant marine. It 
was and it is a matter of the utmost 
importance to that prosperity that capi- 
talists should turn to the sea for invest- 


ment. By investing in foreign ships they 
did undoubtedly add to the prosperity of 
a foreign merchant marine, but they ac- 
quired the habit of looking to the sea for 
profit; and they acquired the habit of 
controlling sea-going ships. 

As the statistics show, the American 
owners of foreign ships in 1894 made a 
profit, and other Americans came to invest 
with them in other foreign ships. In 
1900 the foreign tonnage (iron and steel) 
owned by American capitalists had in- 
creased to twice that of all the iron and 
steel American merchant marine. This 
proves that ships were growing in favor 
among American capitalists. In 1901 
this favor was shown in the most striking 
manner by an event novel in the history 
of sea commerce. Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
representing American capitalists, pur- 
chased the Leyland Line, of London, 
including forty-four ships aggregating 
277,279 tons measurement. That was a 
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most extraordinary transaction in ships. 
It appears that at the present time Amer- 
icans own at least 136 foreign steamships 
of 672,455 gross tons, all engaged in over- 
sea commerce. That they own many 
shares in Canadian sailing ships is also 


“well known. 


But even the purchase of that steam- 
ship line was only the beginning of a 
most interesting expansion of American 
interests in ships, for within recent months 
the financiers who bought the Leyland 
Line have managed a deal by which the 
leading lines of British and German ships 
are brought into one huge combination, 
and in this combination an American 
hand grasps the tiller. 

And if, in connection with this very 
cheerful fact, we remember that the 
United States is the greatest exporting 
nation of the world, it is not too much to 
hope for a time when we shall own the 
greatest tonnage in oversea commerce. 

We have often heard that “commerce 
follows the flag.” It is true; and it is 
also true that the flag follows commerce. 
Thus the Atlantic Transport Company, of 
Baltimore, which owns seventeen British 
steamships, has been building eight of 
the huge American steamers of which 
mention is made above. Two of them 
register 13,400 tons gross each, and they 
are admirable specimens of the American 
ship-builder’s art. The largest of them 
cost $1,846,000 each. An English ship 
of the same size and speed, built at the 
same time, cost $1,419,120. Nevertheless 
there is a profitable place for the American 
ship, or it would not be built. But what 
is of more importance than the building 
of these eight ships—what is of more im- 
portance than the building of all the new 
American ships now in hand—is that flow 
of American capital toward the sea which 
the purchase of foreign ships as well as the 
building of new American ships portrays. 
American capitalists are once more ac- 
quiring the habit of investing in ships. 

A glance along the Atlantic seaboard 
shows a condition of affairs that is quite 
as hopeful as any consideration of the 
ships afloat under the flag. And if the 
eye turns inland, as far as the steel-mills, 
for an instant, hope becomes stronger still. 
The ship-yards of the coast may well 
excite the pride of the Nation. I have 
seen in an old-fashioned ship-yard seven 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY HENRY HOYT MOORE 
THE OVERHEAD ELECTRIC TROLLEY AT THE CRAMPS’ YARD, PHILADELPHIA 
At the left the Kroonland stood before launching, at the right is the Finland still on the stocks, 
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A FOUR-MASTED GRAIN BOAT 
Carrying 4,700 tons of Barley. 


men pick an iron plate from beneath the 
punch, load it on a truck, and wheel it 
seven hundred feet tothe side of-the ways 
on which the ship stood. In a modern 
yard I have seen two men secure an 
identical plate to the tackle of an overhead 
trolley, and then run away with it (for the 
trolley had an easy grade) for fifty yards, 


to the ways of the new ship. The seven 
640 


men by main strength lifted their plate 
from the truck when the ship was reached 
and carried it across the floor to the place 
where it was needed. The two hooked 
an electric tackle, suspended high above 
the ship, to their plate, and a man in charge 
of that tackle swung the plate across to 
its place while the two men were turning 
to go back for another one. 


























THE KOREA, READY FOR LAUNCHING 

‘The Korea and Siberia will be Pacific Mail steamships. 

The handling of materials in a ship-yard 
is, in a way, like the handling of coal in 


the stoke-hole of asteamship. It is dead- 
lift work for human muscles. The most 
readily seen improvements made recently 
in our ship-yards have had in view the 
relief of this class of laboring men. Rail- 
roads have been laid from the shops 
where plates are shaped and frames bent 


Each is 576 feet long. 


to the ways where frames and plates are 
assembled. That was an improvement, 
but another followed. Beside the growing 
hull or hulls was erected an elevated rail- 
road on which a movable steam crane 
traveled to and fro the whole length of 
the hulls. This crane picked plate or 
frame from the railroad car and carried it 


forward or aft as needed. Last of all 
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was invented the overhead trolley for 
carrying parts of the ship to the ways, 
and the electrical lift for distributing 
them about'the hull. The electric lift is 
a simple matter. Huge masts are erected 
at intervals between the growing hulls. 
On each mast is a yard that reaches out 
across the hulls. Then, from yard to yard, 
four heavy steel ropes are stretched above 
each hull, and on each rope is a stout 
trolley driven to and fro along the rope 
by electric power. From each trolley 
hangs a grasping tackle, and so, as each 
trolley works independently of the others, 
all may be working at once, carrying four 
pieces of metal to four points in the hull, 
and that, too, at a speed unknown to 
steam cranes, not to mention the hand 
work common in European yards. 

Last year a German expert was sent 
here to make a tour of our ship-yards. 
When he had finished the round, he told a 
reporter of the New York “ Evening Post” 
that the best American ship-yard was the 
best in the world. In the relative location 
of shops and ways, and of mechanical 
devices for handling frames and plates, 
our best ship-yards are unequaled. The 
fact that we have now in the United States 
forty-six ship-yards, with capital actually 
invested amounting to more than $68,000,- 
000, is not to be overlooked. 

The growth of the ship-building ca- 
pacity of the country in recent years has 
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exceeded the growth of our mercantile 
fleet. A dry-dock large enough to hold 
a ship of 20,000 tons measurement was 
built in this country (Newport News) 
before such a ship had crossed the sea. 
And a lifting-dock large enough to take 
out -of water a ship of that size has 
recently been provided at New York, 
although lifting-docks have been used 
heretofore for vessels of medium size only. 

Our portrayal of the new American 
merchant marine has for a widespread 
background a ship-yard wherein steam 
and electricity have been called to the 
aid of human muscles in marvelous fashion. 

A brief reference must be made to our 
steel-mills. The reader will remember 
that our ancient supremacy in the mer- 
chant marine was founded in part on our 
forests. Live oak, white oak, hackmatack, 
and locust, not to more than mention tall 
pines for masts, were then abundant and 
cheap. We do not forget that intelli- 


gence and skill were of more importance 
than cheap materials in producing the 
ships, but the materials at a low price 
were important factors in our success. 
The steel ship now commands the sea 


trade as the oak ship did of old, and the 
steel-mills of America are able to export 
their products at the rate of millions of 
dollars’ worth a month. An American 
maker actually sold a foundry outfit to a 
firm in Berlin, Germany, within a year. 
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AT WORK ON THE DECK OF THE BIG FREIGHTER AT NEW LONDON 

















DRAWN BY C. M’'KNIGHT SMITH 


ONE OF THE GREAT SEAGOING TUGS AND A TOW BARGE 
The sails are to steady the boats in the heavy seas. 

And although at this writing British steel 

plates for ships are, I believe, somewhat 

lower in price than American, the Ameri- 


can plates were lower by $14 a ton in 
October, 1900, and they are sure to be 
lower in the future. 

The origin of the recent growths in 
investments in ships has already been 
suggested in part. Americans, after find- 
ing profits in foreign ships, have begun 
to build American ships, even though 
American ships cost more. It was a 
natural thing to do, but one can trace the 
growth further—even to the great land 
transportation interests. The consolida- 
tion of railroads has given certain corpo- 
rations control of traffic extending across 
the continent. It was entirely natural 
that these corporations, after having 
brought their freight to the coast, should 
seek to carry it across the sea to its final 
destination. The purchase of foreign 
ships has been made, to a large extent, in 
the interests of these land carriers. The 
new American steamships built last year, 
and now building, for the Pacific trade 
are to run in connection with railroad 
lines and carry their through traffic to 


and from Asiatic ports. The transatlantic 
American lines connect with railroads. 
Having extended their railways with the 
frontier until there is no frontier left to 
cover, the railroad men are now compelled 
to turn to the sea to find room for a 
further extension of their transportation 
interests. 

The briefest consideration of the con- 
ditions now prevailing shows that we are 
at the beginning of the new era in the 
history of the American merchant marine. 
The changes made and making for the 
establishment of this new era are natural 
transitions and developments, and they are 
the outgrowths of the enormous Ameri- 
can industrial expansion of recent years. 
The men who understand that “the All 
of Things is an infinite conjugation of 
the verb Zo Do”’ are at last flocking down 
to the beach. Let the patriot who, for 
half a century, has been humiliated by 
seeing the gridiron flag at the fore truck 
of the ships of the sea, possess his soul in 
patience, for he shall see it at the taffrail 
hereafter. ‘The future prosperity of the 
American merchant marine is at last 
assured. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE CONFEDERACY 
By F. Wellington Ruckstuhl. 





«¢The Spirit of the Confederacy” 


By Charles de Kay 


OLLOWING the impulse of the 
Ff age toward realism, which grew in 
strength during the latter part of 
the century that has closed, American 
sculpture also turned her face that way, 
and by so doing gained in technical power. 
The pendulum shows a tendency to swing 
back again toward the symbolical and the 
ideal. One of the American sculptors 
who by word and deed has tried to bring 
his art back to the expression of general 
ideas is Wellington Ruckstuhl, of St. 
Louis, a sculptor whose marble nude 
statue “ Twilight” must be known to all 
who have visited the Metropolitan Muse- 
um in recent years. 

He is the first to persuade those who 
erect monuments to the combatants in the 
Civil War to depart from the ordinary 
figure of the Boy in Blue or the Boy in 
Gray, and accept a group which, while 
less realistic, affords the artist a chance 
to appeal to wider and, zsthetically con- 
sidered, higher sentiments. A Boy in 


Blue or Gray means much to a limited 
number of people; but to the world at 
large it is more and more a thing that 


explains the uniform. Eventually it must 
sink to the level of a historical document, 
which is interesting up to a certain point, 
but necessarily lacks the elements that 
rouse the emotions through its artistic 
value. The far more difficult field of the 
ideal is rarely attempted, though we have 
eminent exceptions in America, like the 
“Nirvana” at Washington by Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, and the “ Death Arrest- 
ing the Hand of the Sculptor” at Boston 
by Daniel C. French. 

Missouri is the first among the South- 
ern States to demand a group which shall 
symbolize the affection and admiration 
with which the fighters for the Lost Cause 
are regarded by the present generation, 
as well as those who lived during that 
period of upheaval and storm and stress. 
“The Spirit of the Confederacy ” crystal- 
lizes, in one group of a supernatural being 
and a youth, the Lost Cause itself and 
the feelings of a large part of the South 
more than a quarter of acentury after the 
war closed. The power of art to speak 


that universal tongue dreamt of, but for- 
tunately never realized as yet in actual 
language, is seen in this dignified and 
impressive group. ‘The artist has elimi- 
nated the temporary and relatively less 
important, leaving the large facts promi- 
nent. It is a monument to the loser in a 
struggle, but to one who fought to the 
last. The appeal to the universal senti- 
ment of pity for those who bravely con- 
tend and bravely fall goes out just as 
effectively to men who believe the South 
was wrong as to men who still hold that 
she was right. Concessions are made to 
locality in the realistic clothing of the 
wounded soldier, who wears the ordinary 
garb of the young farmer, which tells by 
its tatters and patches the tale of hard- 
ship in a campaign that ends in failure. 
But observe that this touch of realism does 
not jar with the supernatural in the other 
figure. Why is this? 

Because the face of the fallen Boy in 
Gray is not realistic but generalized! 
As the face is the most important thing 
in men and women, it carries more weight 
than the figure and dress. In order to 
prove this to satisfaction, imagine the face 
a portrait—even by so much as a mus- 
tache. ‘The effect would be lost, the idea 
conveyed being some individual combat- 
ant, and at once something less general 
and so unsuited to close contact with a 
supernatural being. 

In his figure of the Spirit the sculptor 
has embodied the Consoling Angel of the 
losers in a struggle that shook the earth 
and changed the face of history, little as 
the participants may have realized its 
magnitude at the time and the far-reach- 
ing effects it would have. One needs 
only to recall the withdrawal of France 
from Mexico, the destruction of the colo- 
nial power of Spain, and the changes which 
have taken place in the attitude of the 
Great Powers toward the United States. 
This “ Victory for the vanquished ” holds 
out a laurel wreath in token of the fact 
that there is a consolation for the con- 
quered which has a finer, more spiritual 
side than is offered by the material results 


attained by the conqueror. In this sense 
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it is that the sculptor has made the Mes- 
senger of Comfort a powerful figure, with 
the large and simple features of a classical 
statue, so far as it is possible to make 
modern work similar to classic and not 
copy the antique. The pinions are 
large in order to suggest the ease with 
which she stoops to the battlefield, while 
her abundant drapery curls and swings to 
indicate the motion of her oncoming as 
she catches the falling soldier to her 
bosom. 

The difficulty of so placing two figures 
that they shall look well from all points of 
view has been solved by the sculptor with 
no little skill. From the front and sides 
the group explains itself at first sight, 
while from the rear the management of 
the drapery is such as to present a solid 
mass on the lower levels, and at least 
excite interest in the beholder who shall 
approach from that direction. 

The combination of soldier and super- 
natural being has been carried out by 
Reinhold Begas in his monument to the 
Emperor Wilhelm at Berlin ; but in that 
case there are no wings to reinforce the 
idea of a more than human being, while 
the draped female figure, neither Victory 
nor angel, leads the horse of the con- 
quering Emperor by a chain attached to 
the bridle of the horse. The Shaw Monu- 
ment at Boston by Augustus Saint-Gau- 
dens has above the column of negro 
troops and their heroic leader a symbol- 
ical figure in relief, flying in the same 
direction as they march. Saint Gaudens 
has solved the same problem even better 
in his equestrian monument to General 
W. T. Sherman, which is to stand on the 
Plaza at Fifth Avenue and Sixtieth Street, 
Manhattan. His figure is a Victory flying 
before the horse of the General, but so 
near that the wings and drapery fill the 
space between the head and left fore 
foot of the horse. Such combinations 
have to be managed with the nicest feel- 
ing and the most consummate art lest 
they suggest incongruous ideas—particu- 
larly so when the element of portraiture 
must enter with regard to one of the 
figures, as is the case with the Begas and 
Saint-Gaudens monuments. It is a bold 
sculptor, and one with all the resources 
of art at his command, who can hope to 
mix successfully portraiture and symbol- 
ism in a big monument. In this case, 
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nothing by way of portraiture introduces 
that difficult element. 

Mr. Ruckstuhl began his life in art at 
a comparatively late date in St. Louis, 
where he was in business, his parents 
having emigrated from Alsatia. Growing 
up in that city, he has been able to sym- 
pathize with the feeling of the South. 
After showing proofs of his aptitude to 
art, he went to Paris and studied under 
Tholenaer and Mercié. His group of 
Mercury teasing the Eagle of Jove—“ Un 
Dieu s’Amuse ”—shows the classical tend- 
ency of the teaching of sculpture in Paris. 
The heroic seated figures of “ Wisdom ” 
and “ Force” at the portals of the Appellate 
Court on Madison Square, Manhattan, and 
his figure of “ Solon ” in the series on the 
gallery of the reading-room in the Library 
of Congress, tell the same story of a tend- 
ency toward the classical as opposed to 
realistic work. More in the latter vein is 
the equestrian monument to Governor 
Hartranft at Harrisburg, Pa., which is a 
portrait pure and simple, the General being 
shown in fatigue cap riding home after 
the Civil War wasover. As in the Solon, 
so in the horse of the Hartranft monu- 
ment, he has modeled for distant effect 
and by so much departed from realism. 

Mr. Ruckstuhl was appointed last win- 
ter Director of Sculpture for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, which will open two 
years hence at St. Louis. 

When the idea of a National Sculpture 
Society was broached in New York, Mr. 
Ruckstuhl threw himself into the move- 
ment with characteristic energy, was made 
Secretary of the organization, and con- 
tributed more than any other sculptor 
to the success of the Society. 

From the start this Society admitted 
lay members. It has had a number of 
remarkable exhibitions, in which archi- 
tecture, trees, shrubs, flowers, and run- 
ning water have been introduced to make 
the sculpture effective, and simulate con- 
ditions such as might be managed in private 
dwellings or public parks. The educa- 
tional value, in an esthetic sense, of these 
exhibitions cannot be easily overrated. 

The plane on which “ The Spirit of the 
Confederacy ” has been conceived will, it 
may be hoped, establish a standard for 
monuments to be raised hereafter to the 
men and principles engaged in the Civil 
War. 























The First United States Minister to Cuba 


A fact that goes to show how widely American interest and American activity are 
now distributed over the whole globe is the appointment as the first United States 
Minister to Cuba of a man who won distinction in military affairs in China. Herbert 
G. Squiers was Secretary at the United States Legation in Peking when the Boxer 
outbreak occurred, and was shut up in the besieged city with the other foreigners. He 
had previously had some slight knowledge of military affairs, and this he exercised so 
ably in the defense of the Legations that the slight fortifications proved sufficient to 
keep the besieged from the attacks of the enemy long after it seemed as if they must 
be doomed to destruction. Mr. Squiers’s conduct in this affair was so efficient that he 
was complimented in the reports of all the foreign delegates made to their governments 
Mr. Squiers was born in Canada, but has long been an American citizen. The new 
post to which he has been sent will require in an unusual degree tact and ability. 

















The New President of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


The large number of associations of women that send delegates to the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs is an indication of the wide extent and interest in the principle 
of association. At the recent meeting held in Los Angeles, California, the representa- 
tion was large, and the discussions and action of the Federation were followed with 
intense interest by club-women in all parts of the country. The choice of Mrs. Charles H. 
Denison, of New York City, as President of the General Federation for the ensuing year 
has been received with the fullest approval everywhere. Mrs. Denison in many capaci- 
ties and in connection with many societies has shown her ability, her tact and knowl- 
edge. She has long been one of the most popular and energetic members of Sorosis, 
has filled offices of importance in connection with the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is a speaker of magnetic force and a club worker of great efficiency. 
Mrs. Denison is a musician, a writer of verse, and a woman of fine culture. 











The Work wf Dvorak 


’ .. By’ Daniel’ Gregory ‘Mason 


N an October evening-in® 1892 
there was given in: New York:-City’ 


a “Grand'Concert”’'in exploita- 
tion of the 
Director of the National ‘Conservatory’ of 
Music of America,” Dr. Antonin Dvorak. 
There was an orchestra of eighty, a chorus 
of three hundred, and. an audience of 
several thousand ; the ceremonies, partly 


hospitable and partly patriotic, included’ 


an oration, the presentation of a silver 
wreath, and the singing of “ America ” by 
the assembled multitude. Outwardly pic- 
turesque as the occasion doubtless was, it 
must have been even more striking in its 
suggestion of-the extreme contrasts in 
life which accompany the turning of for- 
tune’s wheel. Here was a man, originally 
a Bohemian peasant, a village butcher’s 
son, who for years had endured the most 
grinding poverty, the most monotonous 
obscurity, the most interminable labor fer 
power and recognition, coming at last, a 
famous musician, to hear his works per- 
formed and his genius extolled in a great, 
enthusiastic country that wanted, and was 
“ willing to pay for,” a school of music. 
Even statistics are eloquent when charac- 
ter is behind them; at a salary of fifteen 
thousand dollars a year the National 
Conservatory of America had engaged as 
principal the composer who, less than 
twenty years before, had been pensioned 
by thé Austrian Ministry of Education 
just one hundredth of that sum. Dvoirak’s 
reception in New York was an appropri- 
ate outward sign of a victory achieved 
over peculiarly indifferent destiny by 
peculiarly indomitable pluck. 

As one looks back from this imposing 
event over the course of Dvoiak’s labori- 
ous, persistent youth, one’s attention, no 
matter how much it is at first engaged 
with the changes of his outer life, with 
his progress from obscure poverty to 
comfort and fame, soon dwells even more 
on the underlying identity of the man 
through all changes, on his unswerving 
simplicity of nature and steadfastness of 
aim. More remarkable than the diversity 
of his career is the unity of his character. 
From first to last, whether in Miihlhausen, 


“Eminent. ‘Composer ‘and 


Prague, London, or New York, he is 
éssentially a peasant. His deepest moral 
trait isthe dumb persistence, the unthink- 
ing doggedness, of the peasant. His men- 
tal atmosphere is the peasant’s innocence 
of self-consciousness, his unintrospective 
candor. -Not like the sophisticated man, 
who weighs motives and foresees obsta- 
cles. does he pursue his troublous way. 
He is, on the -contrary, like an engine 
placed on the track and started; through 
darkness and‘day, through failure and 
success, through weakness and strength, 
he steams ahead, ever ‘propelled by irre- 
sistible inner force, insensible-and un- 
amenable to circumstance.. And his musi- 
cal impulse is of the same sort. His aims 
in music have always been simple, definite, 
unsophisticated by intellectualism. Tak- 
ing keen delight in the sensuous beauty 
of sound, gifted with the musical sense in 
its most fundamental form of physical 
susceptibility, from his earliest days he 
set about learning to produce pleasant 
effects of rhythm and consonance, with 
utter sincerity, with no reference to deriva- 
tive and secondary musical values... When, 
as a boy, he heard the villagers ‘playing 
their native dances, his blood stirred in 
sympathy, and as soon as he was able he 
took a hand. When he was older he in- 
vented similar pieces, gradually refining 
them, but always cherishing the brightness 
of tone, the vigor of rhythmic life, that 
had first won-his devotion. And when, 
in New York, an experienced and honored 
musician, he was expected to advise our 
composers, it was highly characteristic of 
him that he recommended them to pour 
their ideas into the negro molds. Here 
was a music simple, sensuous, highly 
rhythmic ; he looked no further, he was dis- 
concerted by no ethnological problems, nor 
even by the incongruity that any man of 
the world would have seen between negro 
Song and our subtly mingled, highly com- 
plex American character. Bohemian folk- 
melodies had expressed him ; why should 
not plantation tunes express us? But 
perhaps his curious simplicity reveals 
itself most of all in his perfectly uncritical 


fecundity as a composer. He writes with 
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extreme rapidity, and indefatigably. The 
great Stabat Mater is said to. have been 
completed in six weeks, and his opus 
numbers extend beyond a hundred. He 
writes as if nothing existed'in the world 
but himself and an orchestra waiting to 
play his scores. He is never embar- 
rassed by a sense of limitation, by the 
perception in others of powers he lacks. 
‘Though he has studied the masters, he is 
not abashed by them. The standards of 
scholarship, those academic bugbears, 
‘ have for him no terrors. Indeed, of all 


great composers he is perhaps least the 


scholar, most the sublimated troubadour, 
enriching the world with an apotheosized 
tavern-music. In reading his life we must 
never forget these things: his peasant 
nature, his sensuous rather than emotional 
or intellectual devotion to music, and his 
immunity from the checks and palsies of 
wide learning and fastidious taste. 

There is in a rural district c: Bohemia, 
on the Moldau River, a quiet little village 
called Nelahozeves, or, in German, Miihl- 
hausen,' where, in 1841, was born An- 
_ tonin, eldest son of Frantisek Dvorak, 
the village innkeeper and butcher. The 
Dvoraks were people not without consid- 
eration among their fellow-townsmen; not 
only was mine host of the tavern a widely 
acquainted man, but his wife’s father was 
bailiff to a prince. One may imagine the 
potency, in a small hamlet, of such a 
conjunction of prominence and prestige. 
Nevertheless, as social distinction has no 
direct effect on a man’s income, and as 
the butcher’s family grew in the course 
of years inconveniently numerous, it hap- 
pened that Antonin, the eldest of eight 
children, was looked to in early youth to 
learn his father’s trade and contribute 
toward the family support. Unfortunate- 
ly, he wished to be a musician. Such a 
desire, indeed, chimerical as it may have 
appeared at the time, was natural enough 
me boy of musical sensibility who had 

een surrounded from his earliest years 
by a people passionately devoted to music. 
Not only is music a part of the instruc- 
tion in the Bohemian public schools, but 
it is the adjunct of all the occasions of 
life. As many as forty dances, prominent 
among which is the polka, invented by a 
oa oh is given in 


odern Music,” 
Macmillan, New York, 


1A ok & eee: of the sleepy little 
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1894, 


in “Studies in 
edow, Second Series. 
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Bohemian’ serving-maid,? are said to be 


‘practiced’ by ‘the peasants, and we have 


it, on -Dvorak’s own authority that labor- 
ers in Bohemia sing at their work, and 
after: church’ on. Sunday begin dancing, 
which 'they “ often.keep up without cessa- 
tion till early:on the following morning.” 
Taking advantage of his opportunities, 
the boy had learned at fourteen to play 
the violin, the organ, and the piano, and 
to sing. It was a year later that, sum- 
moned by his father to surrender his 
dreams of musicianship, he performed an 
exploit well worth mentioning, as an early 
example of his indefatigable persistence 
and his blundering methods. Hoping to 
enlist his father’s sympathy, he wrote, 
scored, and had played by the village 
band, an original polka. Mr. Hadow 
tells the story at length; its point is that 
Dvorak, whose ambition was more robust 
than his learning, failed to write the trum- 
pets as transposing instruments, and, of 
course, made a distressing fiasco. ‘ There 
is some little irony in the disaster,” com- 
ments Mr. Hadow, “ if it be remembered 
that among all Dvorak’s gifts the instinct 
of orchestration is perhaps the most 
conspicuous. He is the greatest living 
exponent of the art; and he was once in 
danger of forfeiting his career through 
ignorance of its most elementary prin- 
ciple.” He did, indeed, give up music 
for a year, but in October, 1857, was 
allowed by his father to enter the Organ 
School at Prague. 

Had Dvorak been of an introspective 
turn of mind, he might now have: won- 
dered rather dismally, as the months went 
by in Prague, the paternal allowance 
ceased, and the tuition at the Organ 
School proved narrow and_ technical, 
whether he had really benefited himself. 
Fortunately, he was not given to meta- 
physical speculation ; he got what train- 
ing he could from the school, and joined 
a band. In Miihlhausen he had often 
taken a viola part in the village band 
that. played for weddings and on holi- 
days ; now he turned his skill to account 
in the restaurants of Prague. In this way, 
and by playing also in a church orchestra 
on Sundays, he managed to amass about 
nine dollars a month, and to acquire an 
instinct for the way instrumental parts 


2See Soubies, ‘“‘ Histoire de la ear Bohéme” 


(Librairie des Bibliophiles, Paris, 1898), p. 60 
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should be written. The only obvious 
advantage of this trying period was the 
intimate knowledge of instruments it gave 
him. He lived, so to speak, cheek by 
jowl with them, watching them, handling 
them, seeing what was written for them, 
and hearing how it sounded. His is no 
book-knowledge of orchestration. On 
the other hand, his extreme poverty, the 
limitations of the school, and his lack of 
friends to lend him scores or the use of 
a piano, cut him off cruelly from that 
equally essential part of education, famil- 
iarity with classic masterpieces and the 
traditions of academic learning. His 
band played only popular overtures and 
the usual pot-pourris. Sometimes he 
coaxed a kettle-drummer to let him crouch 
behind the drums and hear a concert. 
He once had an opportunity to hear 
“Der Freischiitz”’ for the modest sum 
of four cents, but the four cents was not 
forthcoming, and “ Der Freischiitz” went 
unheard. He could afford to buy no 
scores, and there was no library where he 
could read them. Such were the meager 
advantages of which he made good use ; 
such the heavy obstacles he gradually 
surmounted. 

After his graduation from the Organ 
School in 1860 his situation, both practi- 
cal and musical, slowly ameliorated. From 
Smetana, who gave him a position in the 
orchestra of the Interimstheater, a home 
for Bohemian opera founded in 1862, he 
received what was of even more impor- 
tance to him, the loan of scores and en- 
couragement in composition. Already 
- twenty-one, he acquainted himself ‘for the 
first time with Beethoven’s and Mendels- 
sohn’s symphonies and chamber-works, of 
which he became a passionate student, 
and with Schumann’s songs. For almost 
ten years he labored steadily and silently. 
It was the period of apprenticeship, the 
period of arduous, slow mastery of tech- 
nique and thought through which every 
creative artist must pass. The mere mass 
of his exercises is bewildering; he com- 
posed and destroyed an opera and two 
symphonies, to say nothing of many other 
sacrifices on the altar of skill of which 
not even the names survive. Peculiar to 
himself, to be sure, and scarcely a model 
for other students, was his method in this 
long self-evocation. Not like Beethoven 
did he meditate and revise his themes, 
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spending infinite labor on sixteen bars of 
melody, and not quailing before a dozen 
revisions so, they were needed to pare 
away. the marble and reveal the perfect 
form. Not like Brahms did he install a 
systematic training, day by day winning 
strength and plasticity of thought on the 
chest- weights and dumb- bells of contrapun- 
tal exercise. On the contrary, he forged 
ahead, and somehow, without knowing 
where he was going or what he was doing, 
made himself a master. He took Parnas- 
sus by storm, as it were, overran rather 
than scaled it, and was victor more by 
quantity than by quality of performance. 
Yet in all this blundering progress he was 
protected by a genuine elevation of aim. 
Lacking the sense of tradition and the 
safeguards of scrupulous taste, he was not 
without his. own rugged idealism. And 
so, although he doubtless had every ex- 
ternal inducement to join the ranks of the 
national movement in music, then just 
acquiring momentum, he maintained his 
conscientious silence for nearly a decade. 
His compositions saw the light neither of 
the concert hall nor of the printing-press ; 
written with ardor, they were burned with- 
out regret. Dvorak showed in his /fr- 


jahre the self-respect of all really great 


artists. 

It was early in the seventies that he 
finally emerged from his studious reserve 
and appeared before the world with an 
opera, “ The King and the Collier,” which 
he was commissicned to write for the 
National Theater. So clear was the patri- 
otic intent of this commission, so entirely 
was the popular interest enlisted in Sme- 
tana’s effort to build up a Bohemian school 
of music, that it is hard to conceive how 
Dvorak could have fallen into the error 
he now made. He prepared for his fellow- 
countrymen a Wagnerian music-drama. 
The situation is comic. ‘The good Bohe- 
mians, come to hear folk-tunes, were given 
leit-motifs and “ infinite melody.” If they 
failed to sympathize with his adoration 
for the Bayreuth master (and it seems 
indeed to have been but a calf-sickness, 
afterwards bravely outlived), if “ The King 
and the Colliér ” was a flat failure, Dvorak 
had no one but himself to blame. At this 
point, however, as at so many others in 
his career, his unfailing energy saved the 
day so nearly lost by what one critic has 
called his “ brainlessness.”’ He set to and 
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rewrote his work entire, leaving not a single 
number of the unhappy music-drama. But 
now the libretto, which had at first been 
spared a disapproval all concentrated 
upon the music, proved worthless and 
flat, and the opera was damned afresh. 
Still Dvorak persisted. Getting a poet to 
set an entirely new “ book ” to his entirely 
new music, he made at last a success with 
an opera of which Mr. Hadow well says 
that “ the Irishman’s knife, which had a 


new blade and a new handle, does not 
offer a more bewildering problem of iden- 
tity.” No one but Dvorak would have so 
bungled his undertaking ; no one but he 
would so have forced it to a successful 
issue. 

By 1873 Dvorak was well started on 
the career of increasing power and fame 
that he had worked so hard to establish on 
firm foundations. That year was marked 
not only by his installment as organist 
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at St. Adalbert’s Church, with a com- 
fortable salary, and by his marriage, but 
also by the appearance of a composition 
which made his name at once widely known 
in Bohemia—the patriotic hymn entitled 
“The Heirs of the White Mountain.” 
Four years later his reputation began to 
spread beyond the border. It was in 
1877 that the approbation of Brahms, then 
a commissioner of the Austrian Ministry 
of Education, to which Dvorak had sub- 
mitted some duets, induced Joachim to 
introduce the young Bohemian’s works 
into England and Germany, and the house 
of Simrock to publish them. In 1878 
the Slavonic Dances made their composer’s 
name immediately known throughout the 
musical world. His great Stabat Mater, 
produced in England with acclaim in 1883, 
was the first of several choral works given 
there in the next few years, all very suc- 
cessfully. In 1889 he was decorated by 
the Austrian court. In 1890 he received 
an Honorary Doctorate from the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, was made Doctor of 
Philosophy at Prague, and was appointed 
Professor of Composition at the Conserva- 
tory there. The welcome accorded to him 
in America has already been briefly chroni- 
cled. His sixtieth birthday was celebrated 
by a musical festival in 1901, at Prague, 
where he now makes his home. In 
Dvorak’s varied life a youth of unusual 
hardship, of an almost unparalleled sever- 
ity of struggle both for livelihood and for 
education, has been crowned with years 
full of a prosperity and honor rarely 
allotted to composers. 

That time-honored tool of artistic criti- 
cism, the distinction between thought and 
expression—or, as the critics say, between 
ethos and technique—is one that constantly 
tempts the critic of music, and always 
betrays him. Very seductive it is, because 
analogy with other arts is so plausible a 
device for exploiting music; but push it 
to its logical outcome and it inevitably 
vanishes—the form proves to be not the 
investiture, nor even the incarnation, of 
the thought, but the thought itself. 
Change the expression and you annihilate 
the thought; develop a technique and 
you create a system of ideas; mind and 
body are ultimately one. Now, the case 
of Dvorak is strongly corroborative of such 
a theory of the identity, in music, of ethos 
and technique. What is seen from one 
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angle of vision as his love of exotic color, 
his devotion to curious intervals of melody, 
sudden excursions in tonality, and odd 
molds of rhythm, appears from the other, 
the technical side, as mastery of orchestral 
sonority and inheritance of a peculiar 
musical dialect. It is therefore difficult 
to account exactly for the genesis of any 
given quality in his work. - Is it the result 
of an outer influence acting upon a pecu- 
liarly plastic nature, or does it spring 
rather from deeply rooted individual traits 
that have dominated the course of his 
development and shaped his style? Did 
his early experiences in a village band, 
for example, awaken and evolve his sense 
of tone color, or would his music have 
been primarily sensuous even if he had 
had the training of Brahms, Tschaikowsky, 
or César Franck? It seems probable that 
here as elsewhere inner endowment and 
outer influence have reacted with a sub- 
tlety and complexity that defy analysis, 
and thought and style are but aspects of 
one essence. Consequently, the distinc- 
tion between e¢hos and technique, however 
serviceable as a means of getting over 
the ground, as a tool of investigation, will 
mislead us unless we constantly remember 
how partial is its validity. We may 
indeed, for the sake of clearness and 
thoroughness, speak first of one aspect, 
then of another, but the man we are 
studying, like the shield in the allegory, 
remains all the time one. 

To approach the technical side first, 
there can be no doubt that the rich qual- 
ity of Dvorak’s tone, a quality so striking 
that Mr. Hadow places him with Beetho- 
ven, Berlioz, and Wagner in the class of. 
supreme masters of orchestration, would 
never have been attainable to one who 
had not had his peculiar experience. He 
has the practical player’s exhaustive 
knowledge of instruments, which enables 
him, by disposing the parts always in effect- 
ive registers, to get a rich and mellow 
sonority in his exsemd/e writing. Examine 
any chord in his scores, and you see that 
each player gives a tone that he can 
sound fully and advantageously, and that 
each choir of instruments—the strings, 
the wood, the brass—gives in isolation 
an effective chord. The resultant har- 
mony is a well-balanced, thoroughly fused 
mass of tone. But far more important 
than the power to write effectively disposed 
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single chords is the power to weave 
a fabric of close texture and firm con- 
sistency, to make the orchestra sustain, 
ramify, and reinforce itself, so to speak. 
By far the best way to secure this solidity 
of texture is to write coherent and well- 
individualized melodies in the different 
parts, which serve as strands to bind the 
whole. Such is the method of Beethoven 
among classic and of Tschaikowsky among 
romantic composers, and so _ efficient 
is good polyphonic or “many-voiced ” 
writing as a means of sonority that it has 
been truly said, “ Pure voice-leading is 
half an orchestra.” Yet great skill is 
required for such polyphonic writing, 
since all the independent melodies must 
co-operate harmoniously; and Dvo7ak, 
who got little academic training as a boy, 
is not a great contrapuntist. Just here, 
however, his band-experience coming to 
his aid, he was saved from writing lump- 
ish, doughy stuff—in which one poor 
tune in the soprano vainly attempts to 
hold up a heavy weight of amorphous 
“ accompaniment ”—by his extraordinary 
knack of vitalizing his entire mass of tone 
through rhythmic individuation of the 
parts. Taking a skeleton of simple har- 
mony, he manages to write for the differ- 
ent voices such salient and individual 
rhythms that they stand out with almost 
the grace of melodious contrapuntal parts. 
It is a sort of metrical yeast to keep his 
bread from being soggy. Numerous ex- 
amples will at once occur to students of 
his scores, particularly from the Slavonic 
Dances and Rhapsodies. A third form 
of his orchestral mastery might be pointed 
out in the well-calculated special effects 
for single instruments, such as the oboe 
duet that concludes the first movement of 
the Suite, opus 39, which occur every- 
where in his scores. But that is, after 
all, a commoner form of skill, whereas 
rich sonority, and life in the fabric 
as the result of- rhythmic individuation 
of the parts, can be found in few 
scores so highly developed as in those of 
Dvorak. 

As regards structure, Dvorak is felici- 
tous but eccentric. He does not lay out 
his plans with the careful prevision of one 
to whom balance and symmetry are vital. 
His scheme is not foreordered, it is 
sketched currently. Thus, for example, 
his modulation is singularly radical, im- 
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pulsive, and haphazard. He loves to 
descend unexpectedly upon the most 
remote keys, never knows where he will 
turn next, and when he gets too far from 
home returns over fences and through 
no-thoroughfares. Often, with him, a 
change of key seems dictated merely by a 
desire for a particular patch of color; he 
wishes to brighten the tonal batkground 
with sharps or mollify it with flats, and 
plump he comes to his key, little caring 
how he gets there or where he is going 
next. His use of contrasts of tonality is 
thus characteristic of his love of color- 
effects for themselves and his willingness 
to subordinate to them purity of line. 
Again, it is probably not forcing the point 
to see in his use of uneven rhythms, such 
as five and seven bar periods, another 
instance of the same tendency to license. 
Undoubtedly in part a legacy from Bohe- 
mian folk-song, which is particularly rich 
in them, his uneven rhythms seem to be 
also in part due to a certain fortuitousness 
of mind. It is as if he closed his phrase, 
without regard to strict symmetry, wher- 
ever a good chance offered. The theme 
of the Symphonic Variations, opus 78, is 
an example. It is interesting to contrast 
this rhythmic trait of Dvorak’s with 
Grieg’s accurate and sometimes almost 
wearisome precision of outline. Both men 
derive from folk-music a love of incisive 
meter—their music has a strong pulse; 
but Grieg, who is precise, lyrical, sensitive 
to perfection of detail, is really finical in 
his unfaltering devotion to square-cut 
sections, while Dvorak, more wayward, 
less perfect and exquisite, strays into all 
sorts of odd periods. His somewhat arbi- 
trary treatment of tonality relations and 
of rhythm is thus illustrative of a general 
laxity of method highly characteristic of 
the man. In contrast with a jealously 
accurate artist like Grieg, he is felicitous 
more by force of genius than by wisdom 
of intent. 

Dvorak’s childlike spontaneity is in no 
way better exemplified than by his attitude 
toward folk-music, and here again ke may 
profitably be contrasted with Grieg. Both 
devotees of local color have enriched art 
with unfamiliar lineaments and unused 
resources, yet their modes of procedure 
have been quite different. Grieg, travers- 
ing the usual mill of German musical 
education, turned consciously to Norwegian 
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folk-song to find a note of individuality. 
Struck with the freshness of the native 
dances, he transplanted them bodily into 
his academic flower-pots. His courtship 
of the national Muse was conscious, 
sophisticated, and his style is in a sense 
the result of excogitation. Dvorak, on 
the contrary, growing up in his small 
Bohemian village, unable to get classic 
scores, assiduously fiddling throughout 
his youth at village fétes where the peas- 
ants must have a scrap of tune to dance 
by, became thoroughly saturated with the 
rude music. It moved in his veins like 
blood ; it was his other language. Thus 
the two men were at quite polar standpoints 
in relation to nationalism. With Dvorak 
it was a point of departure, with Grieg it 
was a goal of pilgrimage. And so, while 
the Norwegian has tended to immure 
himself in idiosyncrasy, the Bohemian 
has rubbed off provincialisms without 
losing his inheritance. His music, while 
retaining the sensuous plenitiide, the 
individual flavor, the florid coloring, with 
which his peasant youth endowed it, has 
acquired, with years and experience, a 
scope of expression, a maturity of style, 
and a universality of appeal that make it 
as justly admired as it is instinctively 
enjoyed. 

Imperceptibly we have passed from 
technical analysis into personal inventory. 
And indeed, all Dvorak’s peculiarities of 
style may be viewed as the inevitable 
manifestations of a nature at once rich 
and naive. His music makes a delight- 
fully frank appeal. It is never somber, 
never crabbed, never even profound. It 
breathes not passion, but sentiment. It 
is too happily sensuous to be tragic, too 
busy with an immediate charm to trouble 
about a remote meaning. Even when he 
is moving, as in-the Largo of the New 
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World Symphony, is it not with a gentle, 
half-sensuous pathos, a wistfulness more 
than half assuaged by the wooing sweet- 
ness of the sounds that fill our ears? To 
him music is primarily sweet sound, and 
we shall misconceive his aim and service 
if in looking for something deep in him 
we miss what is, after all, very accessible 
and delightful for itseli—the simple charm 
of his combinations of tone. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE.—Dvordk’s fecund- 
ity is surprising. He has written cantatas, 
oratorios, a mass, a requiem, and hymns for 
chorus and orchestra; five symphonies, five 
overtures, four symphonic poems, the well- 
known Slavonic Dances and Rhapsodies, con- 
certos for piano, violin, and violoncello, the 
inimitable Suite, opus 39, the Symphonic Va- 
riations, opus 78, and other fs toe works 
of smaller proportions ; seven string quartets, 
a sextet, three trios, a terzetto for two violins 
and a viola, two string quintets, a piano quin- 
tet, a piano quartet, a sonata for violin and 
piano, and a serenade for wind instruments ; 
and, finally, many piano works and songs. He 
is at his best in his orchestral and chamber 
works, of which the following are typical: the 
Slavonic Dances, opera 46 and 72, the Slavonic 
Rhapsodies, opus 45, the Suite, opus 39, the 
Symphony, “ From the New World,” opus 95, 
and the Scherzo Capriccioso, opus 66; the 
Sextet, opus 48, the Quartet and Quintet on 
negro themes, opera 96 and 97, the Piano 
Quintet, opus 81, and the Piano ——s opus 
87. Though these compositions lose much in 
transcription, they are al] obtainable in four- 
hand piano arrangements. The piano music 
is somewhat unidiomatic except the later 
things, but the Mazurkas, opus 56, the Po- 
etische Stimmungsbilder, opus 85, and the 
Humoreskes, opus 101, are worth knowing. 
Of the Songs, nine of the best are published 
separately by the house of Simrock, and the 
two most popular ones, “Gute Nacht” and 
“Als die Alte Mutter,” are to be had in 
Schirmer’s series entitled “Gems of German 
Songs.” A study of these will probably 


arouse a desire for more, and the student 
may buy the Gipsy Songs, opus 55, and the 
Love Songs, opus 83. The duets, “ Klange aus 
Mahren,” not very well known, are character- 
istic. 
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Abner Daniel. By Will N. Harben. Harper 
& Bros., New York. 5x7%4in. 312 pages. $1.50. 
This story of life in the mountain regions of 
North Georgia is full of human interest. The 
character who gives title to the book has been 
called “a David Harum of the South,” but 
the phrase conveys an erroneous impression, 
as two or three other characters have at least 
equal interest with Abner. Without being a 
reat book, the story is certainly an interest- 
ing one, with —_ of action, variety in 
character, and originality in plot and incident. 


Ancient History. ag Professor Willis Mason 
West. Illustrated. Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 5x7%4 
in. 564 pages. $1.50. 

Buried Temple (The). By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by Alfred Sutro. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. 5xX7% in. 335 pages. $1.40, net. 
(Postage, 12c.) 

Reserved for later notice. 


Colonial Government. By Paul S. Reinsch. 
(The Citizen’s Library.) The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 5xX7%in. 386 pages. $1.25, net. 

An illuminating essay upon a subject of the 
greatest present importance. It is not a pub- 
lisher’s aftermath of the studies first harvested 
in Professor Reinsch’s ‘* World Politics,” but 
itself the first harvest from new and rich fields 
of exploration. Part I., containing six chap- 
ters, is a critical analysis of the motives and 
methods of modern civilization ; Part I1., con- 
taining seven chapters, describes the different 
forms of colonial government, from direct 
administration through officials supported by 
military — to the merely moral influence 
exercised in the self-governing colonies; and 
Part III. deals with the legislative, judicial, 
and administrative institutions in the colonies, 
or representing the colonies at the court of 
their sovereign. The fact that Dr. Reinsch is 
not entirely in sympathy with the modern 
movement to extend the power of the stronger 
races over the weaker makes his comments 
the more discriminating and enlightening. 

Girl of = 7 (A). By Lucy M. Thruston. 


Illustra‘ Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 5734 in. 
306 pages. $1.50. - ian 


The scene of this story is at and about the 
University of Virginia—most decidedly a 
charming locality for a love tale. The book 
shows very obvious evidence of crudeness and 
amateur writing, but is not without some 
redeeming qualities in the way of simple and 
truthful rendering of Virginia life 


Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire. B 
Herbert W. Tompkins, F.R.Hist.S. Illustrated. 
The a Co., Rew York. 5%x8 in. 348 


Ss. . 
Hertfordshire has even more than its share of 
—— villages with straggling streets and 
gabled houses, of solid ancient churches with 
Square towers showing above the tree-tops, of 
rambling green lanes, and of historical man- 


sions and manors. These are described in 
this well-named volume by Mr. Tompkins, 
and are illustrated by many pleasing drawings 
made by Mr. Gri Perhaps the author 
has, from love of his subject, been led into 
more minute detail than the general reader 
will care for; but to those who have already 
visited this shire, or who may think of doing 
so, the book will be altogether acceptable. 


Holy Bible (The). Translated from the Latin 
Vulgate. (Douay Version.) Published with the Ap- 
probation of His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. ‘The John Murphy Co., 
Baltimore. 5%4x8in. 1,400 pages. 


In general appearance this edition of the 
Bible, issued under the imprimatur of Car- 
dinal Gibbons, resembles very closely a teach- 
ers’ edition of the King James Version. In 
many important respects, however, it differs 
from the editions familiar to Protestant read- 
ers. In the first place, the text is that of the 
“ Douay Version,” which is the only English 
translation recognized by the Church of Rome 
as suitable for general use by Roman Catholics. 
This version, as is well known, was made, not 
from the Hebrew and Greek, but from the 
Latin Vulgate. Roman Catholics do not find in 
this any defect, because the Bible is to them 
only “ a supplementary source of divine revela- 
tion,” subject to the tradition of the Church— 
and this tradition, they hold, is preserved better 
in the translation of Jerome than in the extant 
form of the original. The Douay Version, as 
Roman Catholics themselves admit, lacks the 
beauty of diction that is characteristic of the 
version of James I.; it is, of course, also less 
accurate. Then, too, a more noticeable differ- 
ence from the usual English versions consists 
in the titles of the various books. Intermin- 

led with the books of the Old Testament are 

ooks commonly called Apocryphal, such as 
Baruch, Judith, Tobias (which. being a trans- 
lation of the version which Jerome affirms he 
made in one day, differs considerably in text 
as well as title from that made familiar by the 
translation of 1611), and the two chapters—the 
thirteeAth and fourteenth—added to the Book 
of Daniel. Books of the Hebrew Canon also 
appear with Greek names: Josue, | and 2 
Paralipomenon (1 and 2 Chronicles), Osee, 
Aggeus, Sophonias, and Abdias (under which 
guise the Protestant reader will scarcely recog- 
nize Hosea, Haggai, Zephaniah, and Obadiah). 
The Twenty-third Psalm here appears as the 
Twenty-second, and begins, in literal transla- 
tion of the Latin, ‘‘ The Lord rules me.” In- 
deed, all the Psalms, from the Tenth to the One 
Hundred and Forty-seventh, appear with a 
numbering reduced by one. A minor differ- 
ence is seen in the use of italics for quotations. 
The translations of some familiar passages 
strike the Protestant reader as almost gro- 
tesque; for instance, ‘Do penance; for the 
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kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The Lord’s 
Prayer, as it appears in the First Gospel, 
has the petition “ Give us this day our super- 
substantial bread ’—a clear reference to the 
Blessed Sacrament, a foot-note declares. 
Similar foot-notes are appended to almost 
every page for the enlightenment of the faith- 
ful. Such foot-notes are essential to any edi- 
tion of the Bible issued for Roman Catholics, 
for does not the infallibility of the Scriptures 
rest upon the interpretation of an infallible 
Church? Much of this interpretation is of 
the sort familiar to the traditionally orthodox 
among Protestants ; for example, ‘‘ Under the 
apple tree I raised thee up” (Song of Songs, 
here called Canticle of Canticles, viii., 5) is 
interpreted as meaning “ that Christ redeemed 
the Gentiles at the foot of the cross.” Natu- 
rally, however, the Protestant reader will be 
interested in the interpretation of passages 
that bear especially on the teachings of the 
Roman See. The following passages, selected 
almost at random, may serve as illustrations: 
Matthew xviii., 20, has the comment, “ This is 
understood of such assemblies only as are 
gathered in the name and authority of Christ; 
and in unity of the Church of Christ.” Matthew 
xvii., 32, serves as evidence for the truth of the 
doctrine of purgatory. 1 Corinthians xi., 28, 
containing the phrase, ‘“‘ drink of the chalice,” 
bears this qualification (in the interest of 
communion in one kind), “ where and when 
it is agreeable to the practice and discipline 
of the Church.” 1 Timothy iii., 2, is explained 
by a note to the effect “ that no one should be 
admitted to the holy orders of bishop, priest, 
or deacon who had been married more than 
once.” Revelation (here Apocalypse) v., 8, 
includes the phrase “ the prayers of the saints,” 
on which the comment is this: ‘‘ Here we see 
that the saints in heaven offer up to Christ the 
hg of the faithful uponearth.” The pub- 
ishers of this edition of the Bible have pre- 
pared a “ Bible Number” of their quarterly, 
“ The Tablet,” containing a number of articles 
by eminent Catholics on the Bible. The pur- 
pose of this number of “ The Tablet” is to 
disprove the assumption which, say the edi- 
tors, “is generally accepted by the Protestant 
world, and we regret to say by many Cath- 
olics as well, that Holy Mother Church for- 
bids her children to read the Bible.” We 
wish for this edition of the Bible a large cir- 
culation among Roman Catholics. 


India and Its Problems. By William’ Samuel 
. E.P. Dutton & Co., New York. 54%4x7% in. 
. $3, net. 

An extremely interesting, popular, compact 
account of India from the standpoint of an 
ex-official, who has a more than Tory contempt 
for the Liberal creed regarding the political 
rights of the natives. Even the universities 
established by the British Government for its 
Indian subjects are regarded as an evil—their 
graduates being characterized as a “ spuri- 
ously educated proletariat.” The proposal to 
throw open the higher grades of the Indian 
civil service to the people of India by com- 
petitive examinations held in their own country 
as well as in England, the author denounces 
as visionary in the extreme. “For the great 
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administrative offices in India,” he says, 

“ other — are absolutely necessary be- 

sides industry and zeal in the pursuit of an 

object, intellectual suppleness, business ca- 
pacity, and knowledge of Indian manners and 
customs. The quality wanted above all is 

virility, physical and mental, and that is a 

quality lacking to many quick-witted but 

utterly effeminate Indians who would gain 
admittance to the civil service if the proposed 
change were made.” Nevertheless, the author 
believes that by other means than competitive 
examinations competent native rulers should 
be sought out and associated with Englishmen 
even in the highest offices, and he believes 
that such rulers can be found, especially 
among the Mohammedans of northern India. 

Upon many points the author is. decidedly in 

sympathy with the Indian people, and upon 

all points his observations, clearly and frankly 
put, are full of interest, even to those who 
reject utterly his political philosophy. 

In the Days of Giants: A Book of Norse 
Tales. By Abbie Farwell Brown. _Lllustrated. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 57% in. 259 
pages. $1.10, net. 

King in Yellow (The). By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. Harper & Bros., New York. 57% in. 272 
pages. $1.50. 

These stories were among Mr. Chambers’s 
—_ work, but they are not inferior, in artistic 
quality at least, to his later and better known 
books. Those tales which are connected mys- 
teriously with a supposed book having the 
title “ The King in Yellow” are peerage and 
repellently horrible, but the skill with which 
the grotesque motive is carried out cannot but 
be admired. The other stories are of Paris in 
the time of the siege and of the Latin Quarter, 
the latter being an attempt to modernize Mur- 
ger, not altogether with success. Decidedly the 
purest and finest piece of imaginative writing 
in the book is the story called ‘‘ The Demoi- 
selle de Lys.” 


Life of John William Walshe, F.S.A. Edited 
by Montgomery Carmichael. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 54%4x8in. 266 pages. $2, net. 


For its literary art, if for nothing else, this 
sketch of the life and character of an English 
Roman Catholic is well worth reading. Im- 
aginative in a high degree, full of picturesque 
description and vivid characterization, it reads 
almost like a work of fiction. It is certainly 
far from being sober biography. Yet there 
can be no question that sober biography 
would fail, as this succeeds, in giving a pic- 
ture that is almost visual of a medizval per- 
sonality in the midst of a modern environment. 
At the beginning of the book the contrast 
between the frigidity of formal Anglican sur- 
roundings, the vom e—seangey | of the mother, 
the brutal commercialism of the father, and the 
impulsive mysticism of the boy is effective 
and almost dramatic. The story of the life 
at school, with an account of the boy’s tem- 
porary excursion into the religious excitement 
of the ‘‘ Methodies,” and the consequent per- 
secution by schoolmates and the tyrannical 
clerical pedagogue, is realistically told, with 
fanciful reproduction of the shouts of the 
boys and the admonitions of the head master. 
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Then follow the days in the counting-house, 
the sudden flight to Italy, and the romantic 
rvenconire with a wealthy English Catholic. 
As he and his new-found patron entered a 
cathedral (the Duomo at Pisa), the people 
were singing the Te Deum. “Why, it is 
Latin! he said to himself, exultantly, Latin! 
Latin! . . . and there were people, there were 
peasants, who praised God in Latin!—The 
Rex Gloriz Christe. Christe! then Jesus of 
the orchard, Jesus of the ‘laura’ on the San- 
hills, Jesus of black Manchester, was praised 
by living human beings in Latin! ... Here 
all the people rose, and my father,” writes the 
biographer, “ rose with them, a changed man. 
The people and the peasants of Lucca had 
taught him in a brief quarter of an hour that 
which he had blindly sought from infancy: 
how to praise, in spirit and in truth, the Lord 
God of Hosts... .” Before long he turned 
Catholic. The rest of the book relates the life 
at Villa Fabriani and at Assisi. In the former 
place it was given up to religious devotion, 
courtship, logic, and heraldry; in the latter 
place to study of St. Franeis and other saints, 
to the subtlety of medizval philosophy and 
the practice of asceticism, self-mortification, 
and “rapts,” until, as his son declares, he 
“died of the love of God.” 


Literature of American History (The) : A Bibli- 
ographical Guide. Edited for the American Library 
Association by J. N. Larned. Published for the 
American Library Association, by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 7x10in. 588 pages. $6, net. 

Some forty or fifty contributors have supplied 

the critical notes attached to the formal bibli- 

ographical titles of the works here included. 

The result is to furnish the historical student 

with an almost invaluable indication of the 

scope, comparative importance, and method 
of treatment of several hundreds of books 
relating to American history. The general 
division of this work takes up separately the 
sources of our history, America at large, the 

United States as a whole, the United States 

by sections, Canada, Spanish America, and 

the West Indies. The volume will be followed 
by a supplement which will add titles selected 
from books on American history published in 

1900 and 1901. All scholars will recognize in 

a work of this kind, carried out systematically 

and intelligibly, the best possible aid to future 

historians. 


Little Chief (The). By Eliza F. Pollard. 
Illustrated. E, P. Dutton & Co., New York. 5x7%4 
in. 236 pages. 

Maid of Bar Harbor (A). By Henrietta G. 
Rowe. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
5x8in. 368 pages. $1.50. 

This is a gentle, sweet-natured story of village 

and rural life in Maine in the days just before 

the incursions of the summer pleasure-seekers. 

There is some creditable character-study in 

the novel; but the author writes prolixly and 

does not understand the art of Reanine her 
story-interest continuously in hand. 


Marie Antoinette. By Clara Tschudi. By 
E.M. Cope. E. P. Dutton & Co,, New York. 5%4x9 
in. 303 pages. $2.50, net. 

We are glad to see that this essentially human 

and dramatic biography has reached a new 

edition in its English form. The Norwegian 


author possesses in an unusual degree the 
faculty of selecting the picturesque and inter- 
esting, and of weaving her material into a 
continuous story without departing from the 
truth of history. 


Mystery of William Shakespeare (The). By 


His Honcur, Judes Webb. a Green & Co., 


New York. 5%x9in. 302 pages. $ 


Reserved for later notice. 


Newcomes, The. (Prose Works of William 
Makepeace Thackeray.) Edited by Walter Jerrold. 
The Ps acmillan Co., New York. In 3 vols. 5x7% 
in, 'e 

Olympian Nights. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
Illustrated. Harper & Bros., New York. .444x7 in. 
224 pages. $1.25. 

Mr. Bangs’s comic genius formerly ran riot in 

Hades, and now ascends to the heights of 

Olympus in the person of a frivolous Ameri- 

can newspaper man. Comic extravaganza of 

this kind is sure to pall if much is taken at 
one dose ; but some episodes at least excite 
the risibilities. Notable among these is the 
story of the great game of golf played by 

Jupiter and the reporter all around the planet 

Mars. If not always equal in amusing quali- 

ties to “ The Houseboat on the Styx,” it may 

at least be said that no one but Mr. Bangs 
could have told of these remarkable Olympian 
nights as he has done. 

Poems. By Charles G. D. Roberts. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York. 57% in. 222 pages. $1. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths (The). By 


Walter H. Page. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. 4%x7in. L53 pages. $1. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Rise of a Soul (The). By James I. Vance, 


D.D. The Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
5x7%4, in. 241 pages. $1, net. 


This is a strong and stimulating book. Its 
conception of religion is broad and manly, 
Its tone is earnest. Its pointing is to the 
divine possibilities of human nature, and its 
urging is to the aspiration and the struggle 
which gain the goal. 

Savings and Savings Institutions. By James 


Henry Hamilton, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co., New 

York. 5x7%in. 436 pages. $2.25, net. 
A more comprehensive work than Miss 
Brown’s “ Development of Thrift,” but not so 
well written. It is essentially a compilation 
of the work of others in special fields rather 
than an original or critical study. The author 
offends in his introduction by emphasizin 
the “ judicial” character of his own work, an 
this provokes his readers to note his own 
errors in judgment as he proceeds. Of these 
errors the number is large, as is illustrated by 
his insistence that “if the bank deposits could 
be made to earn for the depositor an interest 
rate of 10 per cent., it would be more than 
four times as effective an educator as a 3 per 
cent. rate,” by his recommendation that State 
savings banks loans in America should be 
largely upon real estate security, “ which 
might average a gross interest of about six 
per cent.,” and still better, perhaps, by his 
finding the reason for the relative infrequency 
of savings bank deposits in the West and 
South, “first, in the absence of any religious 
motive for immigration into those sections; 
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second, in the exclusive economic motive in 
the West; and, third, in the preponderance of 
agriculture among the employments.” As to 
the first of these illustrations, it may be noted 
that according to most observers the rate of 
interest paid upon savings bank deposits has 
less to do with the development of thrift than 
the security of the deposits, and according to 
all ten per cent. interest is less than “four 
times” as attractive as three per cent.; as to the 
second illustration, it may be noted that State 
loans on real estate at six per cent. interest 
would be ultra-hazardous from nearly every 
point of view; and as to the third of the illus- 
trations it may be noted that the opportunity 
for individual investments in homes, farms, 
and business in the West and South explains 
the infrequency of savings deposits in those 
sections better than the unreligious motive 
of the immigration thereto, or the economic 
motive now animating the people. In Utah, 
for example, there is only one savings bank 
deposit for every eight families, while in New 
York there is a deposit and a half for every 
family ; but in Utah two-thirds of the families 
in the State have invested savings in real 
estate, while in New York barely one-third 
have done so. 


September Days on Nantucket. By William 
Root Bliss. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5x8 

in. 145 pages. $b 
This little volume is in the form of a diary; 
but it is really a pleasant collection of inci- 
dents in the local history of the island. A 
brief quotation will serve as an example: 
“ Although the town was a great warehouse 
of illuminating oil, the Quaker merchants who 
owned it refused, year after year, to sell it for 
street lights, because, as they said, the price 
of oil is either high or low; if high, the select 
men of the town must not increase our taxes 
by buying it; if low, the owners cannot afford 
to sell it.” Those who like the smell of salt 
water will enjoy a stroll, or rather a drive 
in the ‘“ red-wheeled, rubber-tired runabout 
wagon,” through Nantucket with the author. 

Spenders (The). By Harry Leon Wilson. 
The Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 5x74 in. 
512 pages. 

State of Rhode Island and Province Planta- 
tions at the End of the Century: A History. 
Edited by Edward Field, A.B. Illustrated. In 3 
vols. The Mason Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
64410 in. 

The editor of these volumes rightly regards 

history as something more than past politics, 

and has treated it as the record of the ast 
life of the people in almost every field of 
activity. The volumes possess, therefore, 
exceptional value to people of widely differing 
iaterests, and their value is by no means con- 
fined to Rhode Islanders, but extends to stu- 
dents in all parts of the country. It is some- 
what singular how few political histories give 
anything like so clear an account of the growth 
of the public-school system, or the develop- 
ment of charitable wan penal institutions, for 
these things are of legislative creation, and 
their importance ought to impress the most 
conventional observers of the life of to-day. 

But in these volumes we not only have these 

subjects treated in chapters which are little 
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volumes in themselves, but we have other 
elaborate chapters upon the sony of the bar 
and the judiciary, the history of epidemics 
and medical institutions, the history of the 
various religious societies, the history of public 
and private finance, and the industrial history 
of the State, both in its general outlines and 
in its more important branches. The editor 
is to be congratulated upon the ability of the 
corps of collaborators he has been able to 
enlist, and the publishers upon the handsome- 
ness of the volumes in which the most inter- 
esting records of the State are made accessible 
to the reading public. 

Tales of Destiny. By Elizabeth G. Jordan. 
Illustrated. Harper & Bros., New York. 5x74 in. 
293 pages. $1.50. 

Those Delightful Americans. By Mrs. Ever- 


ard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan). D. Appleton 
& Co. 352 pages. $1.50. 


In a way, this is a counterpart to the author’s 
“ An American Girl in London,” her first book, 
we believe, and one which has not been sur- 
passed in cleverness and good-natured inter- 
national banter by her later stories, readable 
as they have been. Now Mrs. Cotes brings 
two agreeable and fair-minded (but sometimes 
just a bit dense) English people (man and 
wife) to America, and records their impres- 
sions. Thus we have a rather peculiar view- 
point; an author of American antecedents, 
who has lived long in England and India, 
tells us how she thinks American ways and 
people would seem to English eyes. It is all 
very jolly and lively ; one feels that the English 
visitors are portrayed even more exactly and 
delicately than their American friends; but 
sometimes the American types (if they are 
types) seem to be of a generation ago rather 
than of this summer—that good millionaire’s 
wife, for instance, who worked in the kitchen 
in the morning and in the afternoon sat in a 
rocker and read the “Christian Union ”— 
surely she was not of the newcentury! There 
are two pretty love complications which greatly 
mystify the English guests, thereby adding to 
the entertaining qualities of a decidedly en- 
joyable book. 

Trees in Prose and Poetry. Compiled by 
Gertrude L. Stone and M. Grace Fickett. Illus- 
trated. Ginn &Co., Boston. 5%x7%in. 184 pages. 

Westward Ho. By Charles Kingsley. In 2 
vols. (The Temple Classics.) The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 4x6in. 50c. per vol. 

White World (The). Issued under the Aus- 
a of the Arctic Club. Collected and Arranged b: 

udolf Kersting. Illustratec. Lewis, Scribner 


Co., 125 East Twenty-third Strret, New York. 55% x8% 
in, 386 pages. $2, net. 


This volume, issued under the auspices of the 
Arctic Club, is a fascinating collection of 
stories of adventure within the Arctic Circle. 
Among the contributors are Admiral Schley, 
who was at the head of the successful Greely 
rescue expedition, Major Brainard, who ac- 
companied Greely in his terrible experiences, 
Walter Wellman, who led “dashes for the 
pole” during the last decade, and a dozen 
more of the most famous living explorers. 
Besides stories of adventure there are inter- 
esting accounts of the life, customs, supersti- 
tions, and even the music of the people who 
for ages have lived within ‘‘ the white world.” 























Correspondence 


Is Deception Ever a Duty? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Outlook for June 7 contains a very 
interesting inquiry and reply on the ques- 
tion of deception—whether it is ever 
justifiable. ‘The answer amounts to this: 
that under ordinary circumstances it is 
not ; for physicians it is sometimes a duty. 

This question is often answered for the 
physician, pro and con. Would you be 
interested in hearing what they have to 
say for themselves? The writer cannot 
answer for all, but is certainly not alone 
in maintaining that honesty is the best 
policy for the physician as well as for 
every other man. The physician is not 
required to lie any more than an editor or 
a merchant or a minister. 

To be sure, deception is not considered 
a very heinous crime in the early stages 
of human development. Abraham prac- 
ticed it in regard to Sarah, and gained 
cattle thereby. Some uncivilized races 


consider it a disgrace to be caught at it, 


but are rather proud of a successful lie. 
Lower in the scale of development many 
examples could be produced, none better 
than those given by your correspondent. 
But deception is the refuge of weakness. 
Truth is difficult of attainment, the prod- 
uct of a high type of evolution. “ Stoop 
to deception ” expresses a feeling that is 
becoming almost instinctive from a long 
period of culture. 

The physician in his scientific training 
learns to search for truth; anything else 
is a cloud and a hindrance. In his prac- 
tice he is constantly searching for truth 
in regard to his patient, and demands it 
from him. He is disgusted and dissatis- 
fied until he has attained it. But it is 
impossible for him to obtain truth from 
others while enveloping himself in an 
atmosphere of deception. Even the occa- 
Sional lie, apparently recommended in 
your answer, is impossible tohim. A per- 
son to lie successfully must keep himself 
in some degree of practice. 

Even if it were possible, it is absolutely 
unnecessary for a physician to lie. One 
is not required to answer all questions ; 
it is impossible, and would perhaps be 
unwise, to tell all we know and suspect. 
But to answer a question of a patient 


with asfalsehood shows a bad reversion 
to early “ancéstral traits. Such atavism 
is out of place in the progressive medical 
science of this century, which is tracing 
disease to its innermost recesses and sub- 
duing it. 

It might be claimed that the harmful 
reflex influence upon the physician must 
be endured if the patient is benefited. 
Physicians in actual practice do not see 
cases so benefited, or in which they would 
have been. ‘The mind has some influence 
upon the other functions of the body, it is 
true. But the day has gone by when 
we conceal from a patient the fact that he 
has tuberculosis, hoping that his life may 
be prolonged by living in a fool’s paradise. 
We tell him the whole truth at the very 
earliest stage, and one-half the cases are 
cured by proper treatment and regimen. 
Even in heart disease it is far better to 
inform the patient, that he may regulate 
his life accordingly. Long life to him 
will come, not from telling him an untruth, 
but by pointing out the pitfalls that await 
him, and how to avoid them. 

It is sorrowful to see a frail mother 
eking out life with a disease that she has 
learned is incurable. But it is wonderful 
to see how courageous and quiet and 
resigned she is when the worst is known, 
as it is sure to be, even if she is cursed 
with a lying physician. A much more 
pathetic sight is a poor woman spending 
her last savings and wasting her diminish- 
ing strength in travel to some charlatan 
who has told her that she can be cured. 

H. 

[The Outlook approves of the tone and 
tenor of this letter, though the writer does 
not seem to have carefully read, or at 
least digested, The Outlook’s statements. 
These have not discussed the question 
whether deception is ever “ justifiable,” 
but whether it is ever “a duty.” Medical 
practice was mentioned as affording cases 
of this—not as if cases do not occur else- 
where. In the crisis of exhausting disease 
a terrible calamity befalls the family of 
one whose flickering life may depend on 
kind deception till strong enough to bear 
the truth. The term “lie,” as The 
Outlook has expressly stated, is not appli- 
cable to such cases of legitimate deception, 
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but is to be restricted to culpable false- 
hoods. If there is ever such a thing as 
a righteous war, then the spies and strata- 
gems necessary in any war are required, 
with all the deception they involve.» So 
also the warfare against criminals as 
domestic enemies cannot be successfully 
prosecuted without at least the occasional 
employment of deception by those who 
are hunting them down. In doubtful 
cases the right road will generally be 
opened by the inquiry, Is deception in 
this case a duty ?—not, Is it justifiable ? 
—TueE Eprrors.] 


Day of Prayer for Public and Private Schools 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The Executive Commission of the Al- 
liance of the Reformed Churches through- 
out the World holding the Presbyterian 
System, at its recent meeting, Pittsburg, 
Pa., April 16 and 17, 1902, adopted a 
resolution requesting the supreme judica- 
tories of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches on the American continent to 
appoint the second Lord’s Day in Septem- 


ber as a day of special prayer for privite 
and public schools, and for preaching ou 
education. 

The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America,-at its meeting in New York in 
May, 1902, cordially approved of this 
recommendation, and directed that the 
second Sabbath of September be observed 
as a day of prayer for private and public 
schools, in all our churches. 

This day of prayer falls this year on 
September 14, about the time when the 
public and private schools throughout the 
United States begin their sessions. The 
day is quite different from the day of 
prayer for colleges and universities in 
January of each year; the constituency is 
enormous, for while college students num- 
ber about one hundred and ten thousand, 
the school children number 16,783,135; 
and the interests are of incalculable im- 
portance, for they have relation to the 
entire rising generation. The day should 
be generally and earnestly observed. 

(Rev.) W. H. Roperts, Stated Clerk. 


Notes and Queries 


Professor Toy, of Harvard, in a monograph on 
“Modern Biblical Criticism,” published by the 
American Unitarian Association, Boston, 25 Beacon 
Street, page 9, says: “The march from Egypt 
through the wilderness, and the exploits of Moses 
and Joshua, must be regarded as a mass of legend, 
whose kernel of history, if there be any, we are not 
able to extract. This reasoning applies with still 
greater force to the stories of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Joseph in Genesis.” Kindly answer if the above 
expresses the opinion of a ae! of the evangeli- 
cal Bible critics and scholars. Also what work will 
give me the views of the last-named critics on the 
points touched upon by Professor Toy in the quota- 
tions? F. A. D. 

Whether the quotation represents the present view of a 

majority of those reputed to be evangelical critics or 

not, it points in the direction in which expert scholars 
without distinction of creed are moving. Among accessi- 
ble works touching upon the subject are: “ Early Syria 
and Palestine,” by Professor Paton, of Hartford Semi- 
nary, “ Biblical and Semitic Studies,” by Professor Curtis 
and others, of Yale, “Theology and Ethics of the He- 

brews,” by Professor Duff, of Bradford, England (C. 

Scribner’s Sons, New York), “ Old Testament History,” 

by the Rev. Dr. Wade (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York)— 

all of them classed as evangelical scholars, but all con- 
curring more or less with Professor Toy. 


Kindly direct me to the best writers who have 
treated the question of the getting of the soul from 
the standpoint of evolution. This is the place in the 
scheme of thought which I have not n able to 
clear up so that the doctrine of evolution can be made 
to stand. G. E. H. 

Professor Royce, in Chapter VII. of the second series of 

his lectures on “ The World and the Individual,” has 

expounded from the evolutionary point of view of an 
idealistic monist “‘ The Place of the Self in Being.” It 
shou'd be borne in mind that what we regard as the 
soul” of any individual is the result of the evolution of 


the life of that individual, What is transmitted from 
parent to child is simply /i/e, with all its potencies 
involved. In connection with the subject read also Dr. 
McConnell’s “ Evolution of Immortality.” (Both books 
by the Macmillan Company, New York, $3 and $1.25.) 


In the abandonment of the idea that the mate- 
rial flesh will be raised, what remains of the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body? What is there which 
‘‘at the last day” will come up from beneath the 
floor of Westminster Abbey? As held by the more 
intelligent, wherein does the Christian doctrine of 
the “ a from the dead” go beyond the heathen 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul ? xyz 


The heathen doctrine dropped the body out of account. 
The spirit, or “shade,” was conceived as disembodied 


and bodiless. The Christian idea of “the resurrection 


[literally, the rising uf] from the dead” contemplates 
more than the mere survival of life. Life as known to 
us is essentially a body-builder, building bodies of many 
kinds according to its environment. That life, in passing 
over from the present stage of being to the future, retains 
this characteristic must be presumed in lack of evidence 
to the contrary. The rising up from the dead is there- 
fore a rising embodied ; not, indeed, in any reconstitu- 
tion of the body which life builded for itself here, but in 
the new body which life there builds in correspondence 
with its new environment. 


Where can I find the following poems and 
who are the authors? 
(1) City just out of sight. 
(2) He sees when their footsteps falter. 
(3) The good grandmother. F. P. 


“ Live and Let Live ” was written by Catherine 
Marie Sedgwick, born 1789, died 1867. She wrote 
eight or nine other stories—“ Linwood,” “ Married 
and Single,” etc., and other literary —. LB 
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